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EstePined Sir, 

I take the t die, 'in af ded irati ihj to ,ion lid/s 
trea^in'e of the old so,i</<> of deiiri;/ j,,'i:ed inj me, 

as a-if/ioiif ijoer jedi-iotic adrocfr'i of the eaiise of or ■ 
rernaetda,' in the f/ee of fh^- a,; ,d nui.r-dimenfs and 
dijfieuities rnith Khich our .Vlraa is beset td Uns 

moment, tkere n-oidd perer Itere been ae>i ebanen of l/iri, 
being coUeeted mid pnidishmi . 

[ 1/ t i/ese baiifto's, the fi/ost jo'om i i,e,d t*'‘deee ,s the 
pePsentatioil of the Bengali n-innan in a raeicfl <f as/,e,-fs. 

as tenth 'fseif and en-id as fife, Jf f.e,, facr to t'acp 
n'itji danfie,-. sJai often ajihears tike Ha' a n-e-, iisjiu'i ng 
imj,lue]ble goddt'ss hali. fio-i-etndaiiciitg n,i the fniierat jnjee 
or lidiiig the storni. In the gnieter moments oj f/fe. st/e is tdo' 
the harvest goddess Laksmi -uii endjodiiiieid if feininine genre 
and niudeslg ami (f <dl tlud Is nubte and good in tta’ 
domestic region. In he,' great ti'hds, she rereais tta' shiid.ng 
qualities of her character tike gold jmrifrd bn fire : and 
ichen complications arise turning her life into a probleni 
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'^f i/isoluhle ilijficultii, hep sweet voice is heard murnmrinQ 
evermore the tale of her devotion like the voice of the goddess 
Gaiiga from the matted locks of Sira. She proves hij her 
character that the deities worshipped by Bengali Bindus are 
barn of Ihe exalted human ideals of Bengal. Though she 
belongs to the age gone by, there is nothing that is crude 
about her , — she is fresh as a flower blown to-day. Absolutely 
free from all mere conventionality, she sings, lark-like, a free 
song ill the infinite space of her heavenly virtue, showing the 
supreme triumph of love over all material forces. She is a 
voice from the past that is true foi all ages; and though 
she hails fro/u this tropical region of Bengal and has derived 
from its soil ihe ivarmth and geniality of her nature, her 
grand outbursts of noble indignation and her fierce revenge 
when u: rouged are like the sforrn-ivind of the equinox. In 
some eases, hoivever, she is a pticlure of patient suffering , — 
beuring trilhouf protest or complaint those ills which would 
ehill the very life-blood of others. In these cases she sill 
displays Ihe saving graces of love and faith, — her spirit bring 
akin to the frozen north, hallowed and redeemed by a mellow 
solar light. Irerywhere she makes a universal appeal by 
the intensity and directness of those humane qualities which 
will be appreciated wherever truth and devotion are prized. 
She is the etermil symbol of lore amt sweetness, of strength 
and resignation — a mute sufferer of the persecution that has 
ever been the lot of the heaatifnl anil the true in all ages — 
like a Jlower torn by wanton hands or broken by the storm — 
n:ho, neverlhelefis, has ahvays won and azill never cense to n:in 
the admiring love of gods and men. 
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In these days, Sir, icheii in the more favoured soil 
of ciiltu e and liberty ivonien are strenuously fiyhtiny for a- 
equal footing with men in every respect, one wonders if the 
fair ones are resolved, like the old Siva in a well-known 
mythological tale, vnee more to reduce the god of love to 
ashes by the dart of their indignant glances. Until, however, 
that result is achieved, marriage-laws may alter and poUlical 
hobbies may jjrevail, but the two sexes will continue to be 
inevitably linked by the freaks of that lively deity icho 
presides over the human heait. These ballads shew the 
ever-conquering power of love, — marriage laws playing a 
mere subservient part in them. They belong to no church or 
temple but voice the eternal truths of humanity and as such 
■ are not, I venture to hope, likely to clash with the ideas 
of the advanced womanhood of our own times, ivho carry 
the banner of liberty and individualism. 

I hope the interest of this book will be sustained ui the 
future volumes containing more of these ballads. 

Yours respectfully, 
BIXESH CEANDB.i SEN. 
Calcutta, the 23rd September, 1923. 
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The Bengali language in its present form is a thing 
of recent growth. It has been fashioned n'radually during 
the past one hundred years. Less than a century a<Jto the 
committee of Public Instruction with Macaulay at 
its head declared that the vernacular language contained 
neither the literary nor the scientific information necessary 
for a liberal education. Xor was this all. Por not only was 
the Bentjali language of that day considered by Englishmen 
to be inadequate to the needs of the times, Imt it was also 
looked dowii upon by cultured Bemtalis themselves : and 
it is on record that a sutr^estion made by an Eintlishman, 
Mr. Adam, that some at least of the lectures to 1;e delivert'd in 
the educational institutions which were then beinn established 
might be given in Beinmli, was vetoed by the Indian 
members of his committee on the ground tliat anything 
said or written in the vernacular would lie dc'pised in 
eonse([ueuce of tlie medium through which it was conveyed. 
M'ith these estimates of the vernacular lantcua^e of Bengal 
less than a hundred years ago, contrast the description 
of it given lawently liy IMr. J. U. Anderson as ''one of the 
great expressive languages of the world capalile of being the 
vehicle of as great things a> of any speech of men.” 

A language capable of undergoing so great a transfor- 
mation in so short a time must, surely, have heen sound at the 
roots. M'hat of the seed which was garnered and cultivated 
by those creat ‘rardeuers in the pliilological field— llajendralal 
iMitra, K. M. Bannerji, llamkamal Sen, Lvar Chandra 
Gupta. Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Dinahaiulhu Mitra, 
Akshay Kumar Batta, to mention but a few? It is a 
matter of common knowledge that such vernacular literature 
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as flourished at the beginning of the 19th Century was in 
verse rather than in prose and was the possession of the 
masses rather than of the classes. A peculiar interest attaches, 
therefore, to any specimens of this literature which can now 
be collected. I hare just read Ilai Bahadur Ilinesh Chandra 
Sen’s translation of a ballad of Eastern Bengal entitled 
“ Mahua.” Here is a delightful specimen of the seed from 
which modern Bengali has sprung. It is charming in 
English ; but from the point of view from which I have 
written above, it is the language in rvhich the ballad is 
sung that is of a paramount interest and importance. 

Mahua is but one of a large number of ballads now being 
collected, arranged, translated and commented on with the 
untiring interest of the enthusiast and the shill of the expert 
scholar, by Bai Bahadur Hinesh Chandra Sen. And it is 
obvious that in addition to the philological interest attaching 
to such a collection it must possess also a special interest in 
respect of its subject matter. And here the Englishman un- 
acquainted with the technique of the Bengali language can 
appreciate the ballads to the full in their English translation. 
For it is in such compositions that one finds sketched with an 
unconscious and for that reason, perhaps, an all the truer pen, 
intimate pictures of the life of a people. And since these 
ballads are believed to cover a period of roughly three hundred 
years from the IGth century onwards, they should throw 
much light surely upon the political histoiy of Bengal. For 
it was during this period that ^loslem influence was pushed 
eastwards, the Moslem capital transferred by Xawab Islam 
Khan from Piajmahal to Dacca, and colonies of Moslem 
feudal barons planted out in the eastern districts. In short 
these ballads should prove a mine of wealth alike to the 
philologist and the historian and last, but not least, to the 
administrator who seeks to penetrate the inner thought and 
feeling of the people. 


BONALDSHAY 
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INTRODUCTION 

How these ballads came to be known. 

It was during the years 1912-1914 that my attention 
, was first drawn to the poetical treasures of 

The first notice of ^ 

some of the baihids Mymensing bv several articles, published 

appeared lu ihe , ^ 

Bengali Journal the in the ‘ Sourabha ’ — a local magazine of 

“Soarabha” . ^ ^ 

that district. These articles were written 
by one Chandra Kumar De, hitherto but little known in 
the field of Bengali letters. The Bengali style of his articles 
seemed to me to be singularly happy and his literary gifts 
of a promising nature. And what was more, I found in 
him one who keenly appreciated the beautj of the indigenous 
rustic songs of his district. 

The articles that attracted my attention were upon some 
‘ Kabi ’ songs of Mymensing, called by Chandra Kumar by 
the poetic name of “ Malir Jogan ” (supply of the flower- 
seller), published in the ‘ Sourabha’ of Baisakh, 1320 B. S. 
(April, 1913). 

Then I began to search the back numbers of the magazine 
and became a habitual reader of Babu Chandra Kumar’s 
contributions that appeared in the later issues of the journal. 
The story of Kenaram — the robber, which formed the subject 
of one of these articles, particularly interested me. Chandra 
Kumar quoted only a few extracts from the original ballad, 
and this only served to rouse my curiosity all the more. 
He latterly contributed a series of articles to the same journal 
on the “ Vidyasundar by ‘ Kabi Kanka.” This discovery was 
indeed an acquisition to our old literature, as the poem proved 
to be the earliest Bengali ‘ Tidya-siindar ’ yet known. But the 
life of Kabi Kanka itself, embodied in a supplementary song 
from which Babu Chandra Kumar had also made sente 
extracts, possessed a unique and thrilling interest. I'lie 
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freedom breathed iu the tale from the stereotyped literary 
canons of the Renaissance-school reyealed a new feature which 
took me by suritrise. The touching account that the writer of 
these articles latterly gave of the love between the poetess 
Chandrdvati and .Toychandra from an old hallad also struck 
me very much, and I lonsed to read the original poem from 
which the writer had given no extracts in his article. From his 
short summary, however, I gave an account of Chandravati — 
the poetess, in my work called ‘the Bengali Ramayanas.’ Some 
of the European scholars took an interest in 

CbandrAvatt. f i i 

this account ot mine and wrote complimentary 
things about Chandravati. M. Jules Bloch, in a private com- 
munication dated the 10th March, 1921, wrote to me as 
follows; “ I have just finished the romantic story of Chandra- 
vati. May I congratulate you on the good and well-deserved 
luck of having di.scovered her after so manv others and having 
added that new gem to the crown of Bengali literature 
Sir George Grierson referred to Chandravati in his review of my 
‘ Bengali Ramayanas ’ published in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal (pp. 135-39 ; June, 1921) in the following words : — 

“ Space will not permit me to mention all Krittibasha’s 
successors. Each had its own excellences and defects. 
I, therefore, confine myself to calling attention to the 
incomplete Ramayanof the Mymensingh poetess Chandravati. 
In another poem she tells her own beautiful and pathetic 
story ‘ and there can be no doubt that her private griefs, 
nobly borne, inspired the pathos with which her tale of 
Sita’s woes is distinguished. It is interesting that like one 
or two other authors she ascribes Sita’s banishment to Ram’s 
groundless jealousy. A treacherous sister-in-law, a daughter 
of Kaikei, named Kukua, persuaded Sita ranch against her 
will to draw for her a portrait of Ravana. She then shoved 

’ ft "a" not Chadravati who told hor tale of disappointment in love. The poet 
t Avoye the story into a souq. This will be seen from the t-olophon in the 

poei. .ti'- ' * text of which is published sep.natelA. 
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this to Ram as a proof that his wife loved and still longed 
for her ahductor. This story was not invented hy the 
poetess. It mnst have heen one of those orally current hur 
not recorded by Yaln.iki by the writer of tln‘ Tth '■ ,r,k 
of the Sanskrit poem, for it re-appears -i;i re.-; Iva.'nini 
Uaraayan to which 1 h;iv.- rri-viously aibubnl.' 

Mr. W. F. Stutterlmin. Hon. Secretan to the Iniia, 
Society for Holland, addre";ed me a long letter on this topic in 
January 1923, drawing attention to the fact that the accounts 
of the birth of Sita and of the jealousy of Kukua as given 
hy Chaudravati also occur in the Javanese and Malaya 
versions of the llamayana. He put to me a score of queries 
in respect of these indigenous Ram-stories enquiring 
particularly as to the causes of their deviations from the epic 
of Valmiki. 

It appeared from these that my short notice of the 
Mymensing poetess had already interested some of the 
foreign scholars. 

The short extracts and notices given by Chandra Kumcr, 
could not, as I have said, satisfy my curiosity and I 
longed to have a sight of the original poems. I wrote to 
Babu Kedar Xath ilajumdar, editor of the ‘ Sourabha ’ 
making enquiries about Chandra Kumar He. I was informed 
by liim that Chandra Kumar was a man of little or 
no education but possessed fine literary talents. He was 
so poor that he and his wife passed manv a 
-tiiu discoverei of dav of the veaf without meals. I was 

cheje ballad.*?, 

further informed that at the time he was 
sutfering from a serious nervous prostration which threatened 
to affect his brain. 

There was hardly any other man in tbe district of 
Mymensing that I knew of. who could give me a clue to 
the treasure of the indigenous ballads of the place. So, for 
sometime I could not tind any opportunity for proceeding 
with my researches in that field. 
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Towards the middle of the year 1919, however, I heard 
that Ohandra Kumar had recovered his health to some extent 
and was thinking of coming down to Calcutta for medical treat- 
ment. I forthwith wrote himan appreciative letter showing him 
sympathy and asking him to see me when he would come 
to our metropolis. I said in my letter that I would possibly 
be able to render him some help in the matter of his medical 
treatment. He wrote me a touching letter describing his 
pitiable condition and thanking me for my preferred^ help. 
He was so poor that he had to sell a few silver ornaments 
of his wife— her whole property, to meet the expenses of 
his journey from Mymensing to Calcutta. 

He came to Calcutta sometime before the Pujas in 
that year and saw me at my Behala house. I found him a 
lean sickly looking young man, 30 years old, greatly dejected 
in spirit owing to his chronic illness and poverty. I 
introduced him to Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Ray, M.A., M.B., 
a member of the Senate, who kindly took up his treatment, 
free of charge, and to Babu Gopal Das Chaudhuri, Zemindar 
of Sherpur who gave him free board during his stay at 
Calcutta. 

A brief notice of his life may be of some interest to 
my readers, as he is the discoverer of this lyrical treasure 
of his country, though he took up the subject seriously 
in his hands later on at my initiation. 

Chandra Kumar was born in the small village of Aithor 
(P.O. Kendua) in the district of Mymensing, in Pebruary, 
1889. His father Ram Kumar De owned a few acres of 
land in that village, and this was all on which the little 
family depended for their maintenance. Ram Kumar was 
too poor to send his son to school. So Chandra Kumar had 
to be satisfied with a bare knowledge of the Bengali 
Iphabet, picked up from a village Pathsala. His mother 
Tara Sundari died when he was quite young and later on 
the Zemindar of Mie village forcibly snatched away tbn 
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acres of land from Ram Kumar. “ So shocked was my father,” 
writes Chandra Kumar, “ by this disaster that he actually 
succumbed to it. I saw his face pale with grief at the loss 
of this only source of income, and shortly after he died, 
leaving me an orphan.” 

Chandra Kumar got a post, not long after, in the shop 
of a village grocer on Re. 1 a month, but was dismissed 
on the plea of incompetence and inattention. Next he 
was engaged by a man, who owned some lands in the locality, 
as rent-collector on Rs. 2 a month. “ This post, ” says 
Chandra Kumar, ’* brought me in to direct contact with the 
peasants of a few villages near my home. They sang the 
baramashi songs and ballads which were never written but 
were preserved merely by oral recitation and singing from 
generation to generation. As I heard them sung in chorus, 
my heart thrilled with emotion.” By his own efforts he 
mastered Bengali and wrote several interesting articles on 
his favourite subject — the rural songs of Mymensing, in 
the local journal ‘ Sourabha.’ The editor, Babu Kedar Nath 
Majumdar, encouraged Chandra Kumar in his literary 
attempts, and later on Babu Bijoy Kumar Lahiri, a Zemindar 
of Kalipur, Mymensing, became his friend and sponsor and 
engaged him as his office clerk on Rs. 8 a month. “I was 
attacked with dysentery about this time,” writes Chandra 
Kumar, “ and a village quack gave me some drugs which 
brought on me an attack of insaniiv. I remained insane 
for two year’s. My love of the rural songs of my district 
is due to my intimacy with the peasants ot my country and 
I cannot help thanking my quondam master, the village- 
landlord, who had iriven me the [jost oi 't i /hasHdar cn 
Rs. 2 a montli. affording me an ii-portiniiry ni mix ^^■ith 
the poor rural people (>t n.y distnel so ” 

■When I met ( ’'1 indra K -UMai in \agu-'t, Iffl!;. I -i'" ' .dm 

whellrT he couid help me in si-,,'ni" ■■ i x ■ -ffs 

oi id' cUstfil't ■ ei ■ 1 ■ . ■ ‘ ■ liie 
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' : Eenu’^li works ol' Mvineiisini;- like Clumdi bv Dur^aram 

^ »• fc O 

'.'i AL .osar k:uis:iii by Dvija Banu'si. than for the unassuming 
f ill',- ru':!',' fob'; e hieh T jirized so mucli. I did not 
no ' hi' nit_ Jii-^eiion for ’^au'kri'ie poems. l)ul iiisi'ted 
- i eeii' li 'O in.ii^ruous s:.!.e-s 1 ie told me tbat it was a 

id' t-alt affair 'i aebleve -iiat; directiju. Tlie^e 

e,-', eeneiaijy 'O'^akiim. '''ei'e not it-1 .m. d to writimi, Strav 

'■ i -ooiis of the ptjern were to be cellcae'd from indit'id'aai 
hapsodists of the countryside, win.'.c ancestors had been their 
r.Lstodians during liytrone ages. I gave him a promise of 
pecuniary help, and on returning home he sent me an 
instalment of songs. This comprised the ‘ Vidyasundar ’ of 
Kanka — the poet and the half -finished Ramayana of the 
poetess Chandravati. 

It was a task of infinite trouble and worry to which I 
had appointed Cltandra Kumar. In the very frail state of 
his health he had to travel in the marshy lands of the district, 
collecting songs from professional singers. In most cases 
they observed a scrupulous reserve in respect of their songs 
and were by no means inclined t" disclose them to people 
outside their own family. It was only possible to have 
these poems collected by a person like Chandra Kumar, who 
had literally fallen in love with them and was inspired by 
a truly patriotic zeal to recover the lost gems of his country’s 
literature. Xo other man that I knew of was capable of 
collecting these rare poems of which the texts witli English 
translations and summaries are going to be pul)lished now 
in the present series. 

Chandra Kumar Re was paid for his labours for sending 
the first instalment of his songs by the University of Calcutta, 
and under the auspices of tlie llon’hle Sir Asutosh Alookerjee, 
whose zeal in the cau■^e of t!ie furtherance of Vernacular 
literature is well-knnnn. the Syndicate offered him a post, for 
one year for the present, on a small pay, so that he might 
tin on. collecting these songs ;.ll the months of the year. At 
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first Chandi’a Kumar hesitated to accept the post on the 
ground of his ill health. He feared lest he might not prove 
equal to the task or ftiiled to render a good account of himself 
by steady and regular work. But at last on my repeated 
assurance that the University would not be hard upon him, 
in case he fell ill, he accepted a ]io>t on Rs. 50 a month. 
This pay included his travelling expenses and incidental 
charges for the collection of poems. He wa^ <i])pointed 
in Harch 1921 and has now served more than a year. 
His term was extended to one year more by the Senate on 
the expiration of the first year and T am glad to say that he 
has worked with a conscientiousness and energy during this 
time which have done him a great credit. Hi? ill health has 
not deterred him from sending me imw songs an'l ballads 
regularly, the rare poetic excellence of which, apart from 
their historical and jtliiiolngical value, has been a pe’-foct 
surprise to me and to tho>e who ha\e board tiu-?m recited, 
But on this point I will ^peak later on. 

Babu Chandra Kumar travelled in rein} i ill.tges nf tiie 
districts of Ifyniensing and Sylhet such a'. S-inv\i, Ifohonginj, 
Khoi'simul, Pukiuu'ia, Rauehkahania, Xa^ii -uljiral, Fateiipur. 
Biuiiaoliong, Maiigalsiddhi, Bhatergaou. Tbittaiu'aja. Hatiwar. 
Telighati, etc., from each of which he got portions of poems 
and stray songs which he subxe(juently put iii their proper 
place while compiling a whole ballad. He writes from his 
native village — Aithor — on the 30th ^lay, 1921 : — ■ 

‘■'It is a groai iiiconveiiience that one individual singer 
is scarcely found in tin's district u ho knows a whole poem. 
It is to be recovered from various persons living in widely 
distant places, so that a long journey is required to get hold 
of a whole poem. Disappointments are sometimes faced in 
the course of such searches. It often turns out that after a 
long and difficult journey the man sought for is not found 
at his place or that the information previously obtained, of 
his knowing a particular poem or song proves untrue.” 
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It is not possible to make previous engagements in such 
cases ; the singers are to be attacked on the spot without notice. 
For, they generally try to avoid those who approach them 
for the songs. Sometimes he had to travel on foot 35 or 
10 miles a day, conveyances not being available as the village- 
roads are kancha and uniit for traffic ov carriages of any 
sort. In !May, 1021, he suffered a good deal in the course of 
his travel owing to the Railway strikes. While engaged in 
this arduous work grim poverty often stared him in the 
face, the thought of the liquidation of his debts hanging 
heavy on him. He wrote to me sometime ago : 

'■ I have no home, I live in another man’s house 
with my wife.” The pathos of this short sentence will be 
realised by all Bengalis, for, there are few men in this 
country, who however poor, do not own a few huts to call 
by the dear name of ‘ home.’ 

Struggling with poverty, ill health and domestic trouble 
and anxieties he has done for our literature what I consider 
to be really yeoman’s service. He has been instrumental 
in discovering a find which is likely fo prove a unique 
treasure to our literature. Xo praises are too high for the 
songs and ballads that he has sent me, as the readers will 
themselves judge from the texts herein published. 

At each stage of his travel Chandra Kumar reports to 
me the progress of his work. On the •‘lOth of May, 1921, he 
sent me the whole of the interesting poem of Kenaram — 
the robber, only short extracts from which had appeared 
in the “ Sourahha.” The complete >ongs of ‘ Mahua ’ 
and ‘Adhua Sundari O Surat .Tamal ” were ^ent on the 
6th May, 1921. Previous to his appointment under 
tlie Calcutta University, he had sent me Vidya Sundar by 
Kabi-K inka, the bn i n nia.'sht of Lila and the Copini Kirtan 
by the poetess Sula Gavin. Tliese he h.ad collected in April, 
1921. Chandra Kumar secured some exquisite Kabi 
songs chieflv on Radh.a Krishna from one Satis Chandra 
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Das, a merchant of Kalipur in his district. He sent me 
‘ Bhelua Sundari ’ in two parts on the 6th April, 1922, and 
Asama on the 13th June, 1923. 

. , 1 have received from him up to now the 

A list ot poems 

collected up to now. followiiig poems On vaiuous dates : 


List. 

1. Mahua by Dwija Kanai 

2. Malua 

■j. Jay Chandra and Chandiavati by Nat anciiand Gliosh 
4. Kamala by Dwija Ishan 
•j. Dewan Bbabiia ... 

G. Kauka and Lila by Ratrbiwut, Damodav, Nayancliaiid 
and Srinath Bauiya 

7. Dewana ^ladiua by Mausni' Itayati 

8. Rupavati 

9. Kenaram by Chandra vati ... . . 

10. Kajalrekha 

11. Dfwan Masnadali (excluding: prose matter'i 

12. Fei'oj Riian 

Id. Bhcdna Snndari . . 

14. Jiralaiii 

1.1. ^ladan Kaniar-O-Madluimala (cxcludini; prose portion) 

16. Md\ a ■'iindar b\ Kavi Konka 

17. Ramavana by Ch.iiidi aval i 
14. Kavi .“ontrs 

19. Radha Krishna and Jatra ^onl^s i'>poiied by worms) 

about 


Lin 

7 00 
1,247 
d.-j4 
1,210 
.'178 

1,122 
7 58 
ind 
1.0.4 
480 
877 
900 
1,402 
828 
96 
1,489 
747 
060 


620 


20. Asama ''undaii . . ... ... .527 

21. Gopini Kirtan l.v Sula (iavan ... .. 1,060 

22. Dewan iManbav Kbaii ... ... . SSO 

We have aho^etlier rt'ceived 17,297 lines of these old 
sontts and ballad is up to now.' 


^ ilisoib j'nn’- t s r A . -.1 ! ' c ii> lii.-i >> cl h i v cii 1 'g , 1 . n i • I; ■ st.i i ■ ! 

in the pr-'f ic«‘ i<> ih--* i ih,i..4 air u'.-* t'. ■.ini'.-ioi's. n, \n ';f_' ; iir ]i' . im' v i._\ tini^ 'n 
som-,* casc^ auh ni ulii’-i-' mxriLt t'- y •istuitt loi s 1 irh n » ir 1. f; r i thu th^> 

revision of pr-oof;;. [LG..-‘r' » m itr’u J t- .rr puhL-ir.-.i . tin unri-G' ''.hi h"' 

able to enlculate the TUllnb•■'l^ lccui ai'-*';.' it i..V' -s-sarv. 
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I would not have been more pleased if these lides were 
all gold. The songs, perfectly artless, written mostly by 
Hindu and Muhammadan peasants, often show the real heart 
of poetry and some of them at least, I believe, will rank next 
only to the most beautiful of the Yaisnava songs in our 
literature. 

II 

Eastern Mymensing 

But before we dicuss the merits of these ballads, it is 
necessary to say a few words about the 

Eu-ilv History * 

political and cultural history of Eastern 
Mymensing, from which most of these beautiful specimens 
of our old rural literature have been recovered. The Eastern 
part of Mymensing, indeed the whole of the kingdom of 
Prawjotispur of which it once formed a part, acknowledged 
the sovereisiity of the Gupta kintfs in the -fth century A.I). 
During the best days of the Pal kin^s, Pragjotispur had 
acknowledged their sway, but with tlie decadence of their 
power it gradually separated itself from the great empire and 
asserted its political independence in a complete manner. 

The Sen kings, alonsc wutli tlieir new conquests, earned 
their propaganda of converting the whole country into the 
Brahmanism of the new order; but Eastern Myrnensin?, had 
for a long time, remained true to the throne of Pragjotispur. 
AVhen the latter power decayed in the thirteenth century, 
this part reduced itself to seveiail small principalities 
ruled by the Piajvansis, the llajanijs and the Koches 
who were generally known to the Hindus liy the common 
name of the “ Kirotsr They had a seat in Jamralhari 
in the Kishoreganj sub-division, where the last Rajvansi 
chiefs, Lakshan Hazra and Ram Hazra, were ousted of 
their dominions by Isha Khan about 1590 A.D. In the 
north one A aisya Garo, another chief of that semi-Aryan 
tribe, ruled till the thirteenth century and was overthrown 
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by one Someswar Pathak — -a Brahmin chief, the founder of 
the present family of the Maharajas of Susang Durgapur. 
Someswar is said to have come from Kanoj in 1280 A.D. 
The srreat river Someswari still hears the name of the tutelary 
goddess of this Brahmin conqueror. At a place called 
Garh Jaripa near Serpur, Dalip Samanta, another Kajvan.si 
chief, ruled in the 15th century ; the ruins of his fort 
are still to he seen and called Jaripa, a corruption of the 
word Dalip. This Eajvansi chief was killed hy ilajlish 
Humayun, a general of Firoj Shah in 1191 A. 1). The other 
towns Avhich formed administrative centres in Mymeiising 
under these semi-Aryan chiefs till the loth century were 
Bokainagar, Madanpur and Khalijuri.' Eastern Mymensing. 
called Muzzamhad hy Mahomedans, exteni'ed up to Laur in 
Sylhet, and was finally conquered by Husen Saha in 1513. 

From the south of the Garo Hills where hegin the 
territories of the Eajas of Susang to the norUun-’’. frontiers of 
the district of Dacca comprising Kapu'ia, Bhowal and Ehamrai, 
the vast tract of country was thus fru’ loug au'es >wayed Ijy the 
Kamrupa Eajas, and the religion of th*' poople was old 
Hinduism broadened hy Euddhist ideas. I Imve already 
referred to the fact that this kingdom uradnally made 
itself free from Ivamrupa and res<dved itself into small 
fragments ruled hy the various tribes of the Koches. But tliey 
remained true to the ancient culture di'somin.ited by the 
Hinduism of the pre-Eenaissance type. Bhowal aud Kapasia, 
the original seats of the manufacture of the Dacca rausliii, 
were ruled by the Koch king Sisupal in the 11th century. 
Savar was snatched away from the Eajvaiisis by the ancestors 
of Haris Chandra prol)ably in the 12th century, as we 
learn from an inscription of IMahendra, his son, published in 
the Dacca Eeview of 1920. Dhamrai was ruled about this time 
by Jasapdl whose name is associated witli the celebrated 
god Jasa Madliah of that ancient town. 

^ Kcdnr N'aiU MajuuhIui's History of d 
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The priestly religioti dominated over by Brahmins, 
regarded as demi-gods,- — based on caste-orthodoxy and Kulinism 
and founded by the Sen dynasty, could have no access into 
the Eastern part of Mymensing. In fact, the enemies of 
Ballal Sen often took refuge in these regions of Eastern 
Bengal for protection. It is well-known that Ballal Sen was 
opposed by his own people in his autocratic ways of 
re-building the caste system. The Barendra Brahmins 
refused to recognise his new order of Kulinism.’ The Suvarna- 
Vaniks openly assumed a hostile attitude as will be seen 
from the testimony of the Ballal Charit. The king incurred 
the displeasure of his own son Laksman Sen by his attempts 
to raise a woman of the Dom caste, named Padinini, to the 
status of the chief queen. V'e And from the traditions current 
in the countryside and from numerous Sanskrit slokas, said to 
have been interchanged between the father and the son, that 
Laksman Sen headed a party against his royal father and fled 
to Eastern Bengal and remained there for some time to escape 
from the wrath of his infuriated father. Ballal had tried 
to persuade the principal citizens of some of the higher castes 
recognise the Dom woman Padmini as his chief queen, liy 
taking food cooked by her. Those who carried out the royal 
order got thrones of solid gold as reward. I hey were branded 
as “Svarnapithis ” or “Owners of irolden thrones “ by the more 
respectable and orthodox of the Hindu community and lost 
their status in society inspite of tlie patronage accorded 
to them by the monarch. This is raentionod in the 
Kabikanthar, Lhaturbliuj and other old genealogical works 
written in the IGth century. “ ” — “Branded 

by infamy for taking food at the palace of Ballar’ — is a 
line \vhicli we often come across in those genealogical 
books. It is found in an old document dated lld2 A. lb, 
mentioned b\ Babu Kedarnatli Ylajumdar in his History 

‘ ■■ '-f 'S?, ; aar;, Virr-;,! ?r,5, I 


fa 
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of Mymensiiig (p. 2o) that one Ananta Uutta settled hi 
the village of Kastul in the Subdivision of Kishoreganj to 
escape from the persecution of Ballal Sen. A stanza in this 
interesting document runs thus ; — 

feifl ^ II ' 

Thus it will be seen that the whole of Eastern Mymensing 
with the hilly lands dotted over by Bhowal, Savar and 
Dhamrai in the district of Dacca, were under the sway of 
of the Rajvansis, the Garos and other tribes whose culture 
and civilisation wore quite diflrerent from those of the school 
dominated over by the Brahmins established by the Sen dynasty. 
These semi-Aryan tribes were a powerful and peace-loving 
people and loved art and literature. Some scholars have tried to 
prove them to be identical with thePanis of Big-Veda kno^n 
in history as Phoenicians. Mr. Nagendranath Vasu in his 
history of the Kararup Rajas has, I believe, very ably started 
and established this theory. It n as due to their encouragement 
that Dacca niiKslhi owed its high excellence in ancient times. 
They were great traders and held liberal views on religious 
matters as will be observed from the fact that thourrh 
Hiuen Tsung was a Buddhist zealot, he was invited by Bhaskar 
Burman of Kamrupa, a Hindu of Hindus, to visit his capital. 
The big cannon of Dacca called Jhum jhura Khan and its twin 
brother, Kalu Khan now lost in the Buriganga, had been 
probably manufactured in the royal factory of some Raja of 
these tribes, though they were latterly possessed by iMoslera 
chiefs and adopted ^luhainmadan names. 

' In ShI;i lilOl (lliie .\ 0 ) Annnta Ill.'.t.i ;i inini-i- i.f thn llnltn : miny, Uit 
Baiiga (Bengal, in wliicb Kastcni .MMi-eusinn- nns not incli.di ,1 at t'Mt titrn l for ioai 
of Bnllal Sen, ivitli liis Ouru Srikanta. 
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We have been taking a survey of the political history 
of these places chiefly with the purpose of 


Tite Brahminic 
Literature. 


showing that the culture disseminated there 


was found materially ditferent from and opposed to the dogmas 
of the Renaissance Brahmins. 

The Hinduism or more properly speaking Brahmanism 
planted by the Sen kings with the help of the Kanoj 
Brahmins emphasised devotion to God and altogether ignored 
Karma (action). The Brahmins went so far as to say that 
one could not commit so many crimes in his life as might 
not be expiated by merely uttering the name of God once in 
a devout spirit. By accentuating devotion they lost sight of the 
ethical side of religion without which the ordinary machinery 
of social life could not work. The Brahmins enacted rules for 
(Taurida n — or marriage of daughters eight years old an.l 
left no field to the bride or bridegroom for selection by mutual 
choice. They laid down strict rules in regard to taking 
meals, for fast and vigil, which are no doubt important and 
essential for purely spiritual purposes, but they disregarded 
secular ideas in the most uncompromising tone and left no 
door open for romance in matters between the sexes. Above 
all, they enforced strict obedience to Brahmins who were 
to bo held even higher than the gods. In fact the old social 
fabric was now reconstructed mainly on the basis of a 
reverence to the Brahmins verging on rvorship. 

In the Vernacular literature from the 14th century 
down we find Brahminic ideas of the above type fossilised ; 
we find a supreme Brahminic dignity maintained with a 
supreme regard for Sanskrit. During this age Sanskrit 
metaphors and similes were largely imported into Bengali. 
Indeed the Vernacular of Bengal was so highly Sanskritised by 
the Renaissance Brahmins, and its metamorphosis so completely 
hid its original Prakrit form, that some of our people have been 
erroneously led to trace its orgin to Sanskrit and explain its 
construction by the rules of Panini and Mugdhabodha, 
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But when we come to these 1)allads Ave come to an 
altogether different atmosphere. The ditt'erence forcibly 
commands our attention showiriia: the state of Hindu 
culture before the priestly Renai-.-ance in an iinmisTakalde 
manner. 

The Irmli cultural level rtaciied liy tire pfopie of 
A qua,- ,i;ifeici.t Mymensing i< maniiest in their fo'k-lo.'’- 
stuudard of cuAu.v. ballads. Tu the ^tvle of Composition 

and in spirit they show, as I have stated, a quite different 
standard from that inspired hy the Biahmins. Here 
the girls select their own bride-grooms and they do not 
marry before attaining puberty. Mahua was sixteen 
years old when she fell in lor'e rvith Naderchand. iMahua, 
Bhelua and Kamala were sixteen when they felt the “ pangs 
of the fitm arrows” and got themselves married. If the choice 
of the girls ran counter to that of their guardians they 
did not yield to the decision of their elders, hut followed the 
hent of their own minds. In doing so they remained pure 
and true to their vows and still behaved as modest women 
without showing that spirit of defiance and coquettish 
revolt which have characterised the heroines of some of 
our modern novels. On the other hand their spirit shows 
the holv flame of unflickering devotion with a graceful 
modesty and firmness of purpo.se whieii truly adorn the 
feminine nature, ^ilahua, thoiurh so meek and lovely, shows 
her quiet resolve and uncornprornisiim preference when she 
says to her foster-father that Nulerchand is like the suii 
while Shujan whom she is commanded to marry is 
like a ”'ioii -worm. 'I’he girl Siinai who lias just attained 
her fourteenth year writes a love letter to iiauhub.. No 
girl ot a Hindu family dominated over hy niodeiai 
Brahminic influence would dare write a lovi-epistie before 
her marriage. There is a frankness mingled with a spirit 
of freedom from all conventions and sustr'u; canons which 
gives a sense of relief to our souls sickened hy Brahminic 
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rigidity in matrimony. Sunai escapes from her uncle and 
guardian Bhatiik, in order to follow her own choice in 
marriage, and Sakhina in spite of the opposition of her father, 
Omer Khan — the chief of Kella Tej pur— marries Firoj Khan 
of Jangalbari, nay, wages a war against her father to rescue 
her husband from prison. No girl would show such 
boldness in a Muhammadan home governed now by almost 
the same rules of discipline and obedience as are prevalent 
among the Hindus. Chandravati after her disappointment 
in love takes the vow of maidenhood for life with her father’s 
permission, — a course which is unheard of in Bengal during 
the several canturii^s since the days of the Buddhist Bhikkhunis. 
Kamala delivers her wonderful speech before the Raja of 
Raghupur, in which her pathetic appeal, no less than her 
modesty, moves the whole court to compassion, though like 
Desdemona she feels no shyness in describing the story of her 
love before her distinguished audience, presided over by no less 
a personage than the Raja himself. Lila is free as iMahua ; 
no convention, no caste -prejudice, and no false modesty check 
her sentiments — pure and fragrant as the Indian lotus. 

From this Eastern Mymensing were also recovered the 
five wonderful folk-stories called by Babu Hakshinarajan 
Mitra Majumdar, “The GUi-kathas" of which Alalanchamala 
displays the very flower of Indian womanhood and its 
fully blossomed ideal.* ^lalancha, Mahua, ilalua, Sakbina, 
Kajalrekha, Kamala, Lila and Chandravati are all flowers 
from the same garden ; the world’s dust cannot soil them, 
and their inborn sweetness and purity assert themselves 
in all their severe trials. Kauchanmala of the giti-kothus 
is the twin sister of Malancha and should be placed in 
the front rank of our heroines. Like the treasures of Luxor 
the.se liave been our latest and richest And. We knew only of 
one such woman — Boliula in our old vernacular literature ; but 

^ f 'll I a’catta L -.i 
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we have here at least a dozen of the same type, showing the 
level of culture and force of character of quite a unique 
type. 

Now if we take a bird’s-eye view of the tract of land 
covered by Susunga and Garo hills on the north, run over 
by the rivers Somesw’ari and the Kangsa, and gradually 
passing to the south-east, glance at the sub-divisions of 
Netrakona and Kishorganj, and then wend our course to 
the south-west up to the limits of Bhowal including Kapasia, 
Tangail and some portions of Savar and iManikganj, now 
forming the northern limits of the Dacca district, we have 
a w'ell-defiaed boundary-line of a large country w’hich had 
once formed a part of the old province of Assam under 
the sway of the Rajas of Pragjotispur, and wdiich never 
bore any sign of the priestly influence, that has marked 
Bengal proper under the domination of Brahminic revival. 
The nick-name given to this part of the country by 
the Brahmins of the Renaissance is baju which is derived 
from the w'ord barjlta (prohibited). It is a prohibited area, 
because the Rajas who reigned there w'ere found too 
formidable for the Sen Rajas to cope with, and the 
Brahminic canons with their ‘Kaulinya’ and stringent 
marriage rules could find no access into it. But this tract 
of land, ruled by a different society and a different standard of 
moral and communal life, is e.vtremcly interesting to us ; as its 
culture is indigenous, and far more natural and fresh than 
that of the Renaissance. Where could a man be found like 
Garsa amonarst the Renaissance-Brahmins who had the 
courage to take a lad into his family and treat him like a son, 
though from his babyhood the boy was reared up and suckled 
by a Chandal-woman ? Where could a Brahmin be found 
like Kanka w'ho bowed down publicly to his foster-parent — 
the Chandal woman — and said that lie considered her to be 
more sicred than d! the -shriiies taken togetlier ? This society 
vas not one ot dogmas lapi of real life which flowed in its 
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natural course". The characters painted in the ballads show 
"real freedom tiid independence but are no propasandi'^ts, 
Bohi>4' true of Mature, they never mislead us by 

sertied •ui;i in ---C' >uceiTed ideis but always elevate us by 
tb"ii' lirect ii u ii uion and innate tre^haes^, Tliey do not 
deoerul on div.n'ry but on their own action. Tiiey are full uf 
tacts and resoui'eetulne.ss. ?Tahua, when she fell a inisgiviint 
as to her chanee of meeting Madcrchaiid, resolved to commit 
suicide; but she in.stantly recollected that all possible recources 
had not yet been tried. So she proceeded on to make a further 
search for her lover without yieidinsi: to despair. She said 
that she would not end her life until she had tried her very 
best. Any of the characters in our Renaissance-literature 
under similar circumstances would sit down to weep and pray, 
depending entirely upon Providential help. This resourceful- 
ness and self-dependence mark out the characters as 
essentially distinct from the Renaissance men and women. 
In the conception of the latter, devotion and faith have been 
emphasised and the ethical side completely ignored. The 
Hinduism prevalent in Eastern Mymensing followed the 
Buddhist maxim “ As you will sow, so you will reap.” 

From Durgapur we are expecting every day “ Raja 
Raghur Paid.” He was a descendant of 
Someswar Sing who usurped the throne 
ot Susung from Vaisya Garo, the Koch Raja, 
in the 13th century. The devotion of the queen Kamala 
and her sacrifice form the essence of the plot of this 
ballad. The river Kangsa which streams out of Soraeswari 
is associated witn Mahua and Naderchand. Here the 
unfortunate hero met his love after months of weary search, 
alas', to be cruelly assassinated by Ilomra’s gang! The 
river l)hanu is mentioned in the ballad of Kenaram. It 
flows by Pergana Khaiiajuri, which was in those days 
known as the ‘ Bhati.’ The ‘ Bhati ’ in the 15th century 
fell into the hands of a Kshatriya chief named Lambodara. 
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Jahangir calls this pergana and its adjacent places by the 
common name of ‘ Bhati ’ in the sanacls which he granted 
to the descendants of Lambodar. The line “ "srltsT 

vft^” in the Mainamati songs clearly refers 
to this portion of Mymensing. Close by the river Dhanu 
and bordering on the eastern boundaries of Pergana 
Khaliajuri lay the ancient villages of Bamun Kandi, 
Baman Thakurer bhiti, Badiar dighi and Ulnakandi, where 
the gayest of the singing birds in these ballads — Mahua — 
first listened to the flute of Naderchand and yielded herself 
to his embrace, and where her uncle Manik’s eyes feasted 
on the sight of the rich shali ei’ops that sprang in the fields 
of Uluakandi. Purther down, about nine miles south of 
Khaliajuri lies Arulia, on the river Bahadair, a branch of 
the Dhanu, a village which will at once recall to the minds 
of the readers of IMalua, the blind tank overgrown with 
weeds and water-plants and fenced on its four sides with 
hedges of the thorny mamJi'f plants. It was here that 
Chand Binod had stood awhile witnessing the beautiful 
wood land scene and the transparent water of the tank 
appearing like silver linings at intervals of weeds and plants 
with M'hich it was covered. Here did his Kora send one 
of its wild shriek- ^^hich >tartled IMalua and which made 
our hero who had fallen a-leep on the landing steps to 
open his e\es and neliold the loveliest flower that ever sprang 
uji in such a lone!} place — iU.alua, the heroine of the tale. 
Clo^e to Arulia -till flow- the Sutia on the bank- of which 
once stood the fine and arti-tie bunitalow- that Chand Binod 
had built \\irh his own itands. The Dh.alai hll abounding 


with purple-coloured iilie- w hich otVere<( a mild resi.-tauce to 
the pinnace of Dew an .bihannii .i- it po'ceialed on. h ; hy 
wl'iiua's direction-, i- aljoiu nine inih-- from Vniin and ten 
from .TahaDgtrnnr. ti;'’ -eat of tlie Dewan '-ahib. 


ml 


There are more ballad- ’,\iecli we I'xpcc' from Chaiiilankai-di 


Diuihpa-a .nid llai})nr. 


Hi 


e istilui- seeure'l freiin ingai 
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are full of a geographical interest, and though the subject 
relates to the adventures of the Muhammadan Dewans, they 
show a kindred element to the other ballads both in language 
and spirit, particularly in the character-sketches of the 
heroines. 

Purther down near Tangail was the old Chandrapur 
mentioned in the folk-tale of Malanchamala ; and the 
recent publications of Bengal folk-tales by Muhammadan 
writers have mostly issued from Tangail and 3ilanikganj. 
The story of Malanchamala itself was secured from a village 
near Tangail by Dakshinaranjan Mitra Majunidar. 

We find that Duftaries as a class are recruited in 
Calcutta from Eastern Mvmensinfj and the 

Duftaries. . , . > 

neighbouring places. These people were 
called ‘ kagajis ’ in Pre-English days. Hindus and 
Buddhists were at one time the founders of great libraries, 
especially the Buddhists who made immense collection of 
books in their monasteries. The ‘ kagajis ’ (U(. makers 

of paper) did not give up their calling but continued 

in their hereditary avocation when they turned Muham- 
madan converts. The existence of a large community of 
Duftaries in this part of Bengal bear evidence to the 
extensive cultural progress u hich ■ it had made in ancient 
times. 

Erum what has been said above, it will be observed that 
this region of ballads and folk-tales possesses a special 

interes*^ to the Bengalis, specially to the people of Eastern 
Bengal, for these songs of our rural poets are some 
of the best ever composed in our literature, though 
we have been late in discovering them. The Hindus and 
Muhammadans have made equal contributions to this 

literature; at times \\c liml the composer to be a Muhammadan 
and the singers Hindus and at others cics ro'sd, and the 
language is the common country dialect spoken by both 
the -Bctions. 
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III 

The School of Indigenous Songs and that of the Renaissance 
— a Comparison and a Contr2ut. 

There is certainly a classical dignity in Kahikanhan 
(16th century) and more especially in Bharat 
Chandra (b. 17 12) who are the great land- 
marks of the two different epochs of the 
Renaissance literature. Kabikankan is a poet of the transition 
period and undoubtedly ranks high among Bengali poets of 
his age. His English translator, Mr. E. B. Cowell, justly 
compares him to Chaucer and Crabbe. But Kabikankan makes 
a hotch-potch of the classical and the indigenous elements in 
his poem. There is much of a rustic character in it though 
attempts have been made by the poet to refine the crude 
material hy classical elements of the Renaissance School ; 
while Bharatchandra, though he introduces scenes of vulgar 
and erotic humour in his poem of “ Annada Mangal,” is 
admittedly the high priest of the temple raised by the 
Renaissance Brahmins. His humour may be crude but there 
is no crudeness whatever in his language which is highly 
polished and dazzles us with its Sanskritic splendour. 

But these ballads of Mymensing are pure Bengali and 
there is hardly any obtrusive Sanskritic element in them. 
They are all unadulterated metal of a high quality recovered 
from the purely Bens^ali mine. Most of the old Bengali 
poems, outside Vaisnava songs, struggle to express the 
classical ideas that had come with the new priests from 
Kanouj. The characters painted in them are seldom sustained 
or consistent. The poems are monotonous and they often 
embody an almost encyclopedic mass of traditions after the 
Sanskrit Purans whose foot-prints they seem to follow. In 
the enthusiasm of the poet, to say a thing in the literary 
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style approved by Sanskrit Poetics, they often lose sight of 
their plots and characters. In fact, the attention of these 
poets seems to be devoted more to the style which they 
want to Sanskritise than to the subject-matter of their 


poems. 

In fact, the Brahminic school, planted in the field of 
Bengali literature, suddenly coming in contact with the 
polished and artistic expressions of the Sanskrit language, lost 
sight of all other points and devoted itself entirely to 
embellishing the style and importing Sanskrit expressions 
and figures of speech. The Bengali language thus became 
bound up by an almost servile allegiance to Sanskrit Poetics. 
Prom rich figures of speech and high-sounding flowery 
expressions, down to the frivolous puns on words and the 
passion for alliteration that characterise the style of the latter- 
day Bengali poets, we owe all our elegance and flaws in the 
field of letters to the new school that had sprung up as the 
result of a conquest of our language by Sanskrit. In 
Kabikankan Chandi there is indeed a redeeming element in the 
genuine accounts of Bengali life, but they are often disturbed 
by accretions of exotic classical ideas which guided the taste 
of the Kenaissance-poets. These classical ideas have been 
made so familiar to us within the last four hundred years that 
they appear almost natural ; but when we read the Renaissance 
poems side by side with the iMymensing ballads and other 
poems of the indigenous schnel, which bear on them the 
hall-mark of Bengali >ociety befoi'e the Brahminic revival, we 
cannot help calling the classieal element somewhat exotic 
and artificial. 


Indeed, these ballads and sonss have come upon us with 
all the .siidih nness (pf a literary sui'prise. 
thJ baiiaar'*' Ihev are gem rally short and there is no 
repetition in most of them. The attention of 
the poets does not swerve a bit from the subject they treat 
of 'i.nd the descriptions move with the utmost speed towards 
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the end which often rises to great pathos and poetic 
excellence. 

The heroines of these songs are not at all like those with 
whom we are familiar in the Renaissance literature. I have 
stated that in the previous order of society every bride used to 
select her own grootri. This is quite contrary to the Brahminic 
canons which lay down that the most approved year when a girl 
should be married is the eighth. Married then she would rank 
with the goddess Gauri, the consort of Siva. Kabikankan 
evidently draws his inspiration from Brahminic jurisprudence 
when he refers to the duties of the parent, on this point. 
He is evidently struggling with the material found in the 
old poems of Chandi, which he is re-writing. He is trying 
to give a Brahminic tone to the traditional subject, which 
he does not dare change wholesale. The age of the girl has 
to be kept as he found it. Janardan Oja, the family priest of 
Dhanapati the merchant, is made to admonish Lakshapati 
for allowing his daughter to remain unmarried, though she 
has stepped into her twelfth year. The indignant Brahmin 
explains the canons of the Renaissance school on this 
point : — 

“ It is an act of merit, O Lakshapati, to give a daughter 
in marriage at her seventh year. If a son be born to such 
a girl in due course he will indeed be the saviour of the 
whole family. At her eighth year, a bridegroom should be 
sought for with sweet words and the daughter’s hand be 
offered him without charging him any pan (money). If in 
the ninth year you get a bridegroom for her — that is also 
good ; the son born of the pair will, by offering pinda, secure 
for you and your ancestors, a place in heaven. 

“ Alas ! there was no one to instruct you in these most 
vital points of religion ; you remained stupidly indifferent 
when your daughter passed her tenth year. H*hen she is 
in her eleventh year, she becomes seized with a woman’s 
desire and you have not done rightly by allowing that year 
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to pass also. In her twelfth \ ear she attains her puberty * 
she may, any moment, take a fancy for a handsome youth, 
then the parents will he assuredly doomed to the pangs 
of hell.” 

[ ^ 1 , ^ ^ I 

-•hm ^ 5!tiT I C3M, ^ 

^ 5t“t 331, 3?lt5 31 ^^31 ^ 3t3 I >2k3fnf;3 3^f3r;»f, 333 ^3C3 
'^3171, 33-33 53 3^’?T3 1 33t3 3^,33 Cm, 3l ^^3, 

^33*t "^13^3 3333 I 3tff*t 33.33 C331, 53 "^311 3Sp5f3l, 3tf^ 

^C3 ^ 1 33 C3f3 ^3t3, 3f3 ^3Jl 3C3 3^13, 3t3 f3^ 33^ 3S3l ” ] 

The women in these ballads marry after reaching their 
puberty and, as I have already said, nowhere in these poems 
is found an instance when the woman is not guided by 
her own personal sentiments when selecting her mate, and in 
no case does she blindly follow the selection of her guardian. 

In the Renaissance literature this freedom and romance 
in sexual love would by no means be tolerated by the 
Brahmins. The idea of chastity in woman was fossilised 
by Brahminic canons. All freedom in woman was suppressed 
and she was reduced to a machine without life. In the 
Bengali poems written in the 17th and the 18th centuries, 
this artificiality reached its clinax. .Jaynarayan, the East 
Bengal poet of the 18th century, puts the following piece of 
advice in the mouth of Chandra Bhan, the hero, in his address 
to his consort Sunetra on the eve of his starting on a sea- 
voyage. “ During ray absence, oh Sunetra, shun the shadows 
of all male persons as one would shun black snakes. If the 
voice of any male person reaches your ears, consider it as 
terrible as the sound of thundor.” In an earlier age Krittibas 
had made Sita, when unjustly suspected by her husband, 


‘ Puberty in the sense in which it is used here in this tropical elimate' of ours is 
attained by girls rather early. So the poet is not very far from truth in his statement 
of the age of the girl in this respect. 
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say in defence of her character. “ Even when I was a mere 
child I never came too close to a male play-fellow.” If one 
compares these moral sicklings confined within the four 
walls of the zenana, afraid of light and air as if they were 
contamination, with the bold sketches of the heroines of 
these Mymensing songs, what a relief one would feel I The 
Yaisnava poetry indeed revolts against the orthodox society 
and spiritualises free love in the ‘ Sahajia ’ son[,^s. But these 
rustic poems give us faithful pictures of devoted women in 
Bengali homes — the sisters of those who ascended the funeral 
pyres of their husbands and were true to them in life and 
death. They represent the ideal of a by-gone society and 
are not like the Sahajia women, the productions of a revolt. 

Devoid of any priestly element, without any racial or 
sectarian propaganda, these songs have features in them 
which have a universal appeal. The air that we breathe in 
these songs is not like the storm that has come from the west 
in our modern literature, nor does it reach the dulness and the 
freezing point of the canonic artificiality of the Bralimnic 
Renaissance. But it is the air of Beiural blown on her fields 
and pastures, fresh and full of life. The homes described are 
Bengali homes. The landscapes, the rivulets, tanks, the 
landing steps are all of Bengal with a photographic accuracy. 
The characters speak the Bengali tongue and do not too 
scrupulously avoid the few Arabic and Persian words that 
have naturally crept into our popular dialect. They express 
Bengali sentiments without pretensions to metaphysical 
culture. They do not voice the ideas of Kalidas, Bhababhuti, 
Vyasa or Yalmiki, but of the true Bengali men and women of 
the country-side. Chandravati’s ‘Ramayana’ is as remote 
from the epic of Yalmiki as a playful streamlet is from the 
whirl-pools of the Atlantic or of the Black Sea. A great 
stress is laid in those ballads on human passion, and seldom 
do the writers trouble themselves with the codes of the Hindu 
Jurisprudence. The Renaissance poet Kashidas says, ” He 
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who eats radish in the month of February (Magh) goes 
to the worst of hells.” All such gibberish is out of question 
in this poetic literature. Seldom do the poets pour fourth 
reflections on the fleeting nature of worldly things and their 
transitoriness after the aphorisms of the apostles of the 
Brahminic cult. The characters solve their own destinies 
Avithout seeking the aid of the gods. The poems are bright 
with sunny realistic descriptions. Yet human love reaches 
a height in them, which verges on the idealistic and is full of 
romance. Action is the motto and not spiritual devotion. And 
in these two words we have the entire key to the standards of 
the different schools of the Renaissance literature and of that 
which preceded it. Though the poems represent the old social 
order there is nothing in them of the queer theology of the 
Dharma cult, Avhich inspired the Maynamati songs. Indeed 
they are entirely free from all mysticism and influence of 
Tantric miracles. The poems mirror life — the best ideas that 
permeated the Hindu society prior to Renaissance, and in which 
the simple but high life of the Bengalis is portrayed with 
fine poetic touches. Above all, the heroic element, the 
majesty, courage and wealth of feelings that characterise the 
Bengali women — their almost fanatical devotion to those whom 
they love, are brought forth with a force and vividness — 
the parallel of which it wili be difficult to find elsewhere 
in the vast range of our literature. 

The female characters in these poems and songs, I beg 
to repeat, possess a towering grandeur. They are resourceful, 
heedless of danger, and true as truth itself. But the environ- 
ment of social bondage has an inevitable influence over 
them. Even the greatest of them find themselves helpless 
in fighting against the commandment of society which they 
know to be unalterable as the decree of fate and to which 
they submit without a protest. The ever-patient spirit of 
Indian women since the days of the exiled princess of Ayodhya 
has never shown a spirit of revolt but fallen a silent victim to 
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the social altar. The Hindu wife is accustomed to accept 
the unjust brand of infamy on herself without a word of 
protest against her social tyrants. Even, Hahua — the entirely 
free bird in the sky of pure love — lifted her knife at the 
command of her father to kill her own Naderchand ! Alas ! the 
father’s command which had made It am leave the palace and 
turn an ascetic, and Parasuram kill his own mother ! That in- 
violable conventional regard for the word of the elders and that 
age-lona: law of Hindu social life have entirely benumbed and 
enervated the people of India. Mahua, who sings like the 
lark and in whom we see the holy light of love ever-burning 
incensed with Nature’s purity, yields to the weakness for a 
moment only. After this momentary frailty, her true nature 
asserts itself and she drops the knife that she lifted. For 
this conventional regard for the word of parents, innocent Lila 
could say nothing even by way of self-defence when she was 
groundlessly charged with intidelity. Social ostracism and 
tyranny these women accepted as the inexorable decree of 
fate. All their heroic energy and resourcefulness failed them 
here. Whatever wrongs they received from society, howsoever 
deep and unjustifiable, they bore with patience and had not 
the courage to utter a word against this hoary-headed wicked 
monster of human convention and jwejudice. 

IV 

A General Survey of the Ballads. 

In Malua we find a strange heroism and we know not 
whether to admire her sweet emotional nature or the ethical 
grandeur of her character the more. She is a spirit not at all 
influenced by a consideration of the things of the physical 
plane. In the hour of sore trial she could have gone back to 
her mother’s arms and be happy for the rest of her life, still 
remaining true to her husband. Her fair name would not have 
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beau at all isullied by such an action. But she did not do so. 
Even when her liusband took another wife and cibandoned 
her. she remained near him, no mitter, that she had not an 
access into the kitchen and to his bed-room. She obliged her 
husband to marry again. This she did not with the object of 
making a theatrical show or for a morbid sentimentalism. She 
felt that her hnsbind’s life would be miserable witiiout a wife. 
When fatigued with the toil of the day, he would return homo 
in the evening, who would give him meals, who would serve 
food to the poor old mother, grown untit for work ^ The caste- 
rules would not allow them to take iodiscriminate food in any 
place. She hrrself was made an outcast, and all those func- 
tions which it would have been the crowning joy of her life to 
discharge, she was rendered incapable of performing now. 
Loving her husband with all the might of her soul, .she re- 
solved to remove every tliorn that would prick his feet in the 
walks of life, never caring for her own sentiments or comforts. 
Ultimately she gave up her life to remove the standing scandal 
that had hung on her husbind’s family and on his own fair 
name for her sakes. The grim Hindu society against which 
she vainly struck her head, — as unrelenting as the blind and 
impregnable Chinese waits, — as barbarous and cruel as her 
Muhammadan abductor, — as terrible as the life of chilling 
poverty ^vhich she voluntarily accepted and endured, — served 
only to accontuate her towering personality. And the last 
scene of her life — in which her white-crested virtue sparkles 
on the waves of the river like the crown of the goddess 
Lakshmi, sinking into the depths of the sea under the sage’s 
curse— is one of superb tragic grandeur, and none will be able 
to read the touching and wcll-choscn refrains of the last pa^e 
without having his eyes moist with tears. 

Some of these ch tracters — and we find it in the song of 
Isha Khan more *:han in others— arc actuated by a spirit of 
retaliation. They sonmtimes look upon the misfortunes of their 
enemies with the complaisance of a savage warrior. Inspite of 
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the genuine goodness of their nature they plot against the 
enemies like Machiavelei, though their primary object is to save 
themselves from some dangerous situation. These heroines show 
the deep feelings that actuate the womankind of the Orient, 
inspiring them with hatred and a spirit of revenge, when 
wronged, though they are otherwise the best specimens of their 
species. Malua of course is driven to such an extreme step by 
the e.xigeneies of situation, but in the two daughters of 
Kedar Roy in the ballad of Isha Khan, the spirit of retribution 
shows itscdf in a monstrous light. Of course, self-defence is 
the plea everywhere, but when we see a soft thing growing 
terrible, we are involuntarily led to regret it to a little extent. 
Even Kamala whose power of endurance is martyr-like and 
who seems to be the abode of all womanly virtues, does not 
protest against the inhuman cruelty with which the Karkoon 
was slaughtered at the altar of Kali. In Chandravati we of 
course find deep wrongs only giving rise to a feeling of deep 
compassion and a spirit of self-dedication to the will of God. 
In Lila we find nothing but sweetness. She withered away 
with a smile on licr face, and when her tender soul was torn 
by the wrongs done by her enemies, she died uncomplainingly', 
even as a fiou'er fades, torn by wanton hands. But Kajal- 
rekha — the very soul of patience and sweet forbearance, has 
not a word to say protesting against the cruel murder of the 
Bracelet-Maid,— though certainly the latter is a demon of the 
grimmest type, I only say that it would be only' more 
consistent with her own divine nature to intervene to lighten 
the cruel punishment. 

The situations created in tlie wonderful ballad of MzJiua 
are of a romantic plane, but nevertheless they do not 
cease to be dramatic. All prosaic details arc skipped over. 
The author, Uwija Kauai, had a wonderful power of 
choosing situations which present to our imagination only 
poetic scenes, without encumbering them with too many' 
realistic details. The first scene opens with a poetic 
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picture and introduces the dawn of love in the hearts of 
the pair, half-hid iu shyness, as if afraid fully to reveal 
itself, like the faint beams of the young moon on the ripples 
of a dark stream. Mahua is scaling the bamboo in order to 
reach the rope at the top. Hundreds of men are assembled 
to see the play. Nader Chand, the young and handsome 
Iprd of the place, sits among them. When the beautiful 
gypsy with the alacrity of a squirrel ascends the bamboo- 
top, Naderchand sees her for the first time. He is simply 
amazed at her beauty and stands up to observe her more 
closely, and when she plays lier wonderful tricks and dances 
on the rope, he has no more the curiosity of a spectator. He 
already feels alarmed for her life and exclaims, “ Ah me ! 
she may fall and die.” 

This sweet compassion is the precursor of that vehement 
love which latterly made both of them stake everything near 
and dear to them for the sake of each other. In Malua too 
we find the same compassion gradually taking the shape of 
love. The situation is romantic. She is filling her pitcher 
in the stream. On the landing ghnt sleeps Chand Binod. 
In the month of May, says the poet, the nights are short so 
that sleep sometimes lingers on the eye-lids even in daytime 
and one dozes and feels sleepy in the noon. The maiden 
felt that it was already a late hour of evening. If the 
handsome youth would go on sleeping and awake when 
the night was advanced, where would he go ? He was a 
stranger there and did not know the village-paths. The 
clouds were roaring and the shadows of evening were already 
growing thick over the fair faee of Nature. ^Vhere would 
he go and how could she make him awake ? The scene 
becomes gradually more romantic. The water of the tank 
was dark-blue, on its sides was a thorny fence of the wild 
mandnr plants. He lay under a htdamha tree covered with 
flowers, whose spike-like white petals adorned with the lovely 
yellow of their ball-like forms are inevitably associated with 
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the rains of Bengal. Her' feelings grew tender and when 
she retired to her bed chamber she could not sleep but thought, 
“The rains are falling and the night is dark. Ah me! 
Where does the stranger pass his night ? ” 

Let us revert to Mcihua, the second scene of the love-story 
brings us to the river ghat. The conversation of Mahua and 
Naderchand, full of pleasant humour and wit in that solitude, 
indicates the warmth of first love in Naderchand. But in 
Mahua it is not too apparent. True to her womanly instinct 
she is shy and forbears to use the language of sentiment. She 
even rudely reproves Naderchand when he hints at something 
like a proposal. All these only .serve to show the feminine 
grace and reserve of her character. But she has already 
fallen in love, otherwise why should she come there in response 
to the request of the youth ? Besides she tells Naderchand 
that her heart yearns for sympathy which she gets from no 
one. However covertly she hints at it, there is no doubt 
that she yearns to hear from the lips of Naderchand that in 
his heart sympathy is reserved for her. We should not 
be unsparingly hard upon Homra — the gypsy-chief. He 
knew it full well that though Naderchand would be an 
outcast in society, if he married Mahua, still there w'ould 
be nothing to hinder him from enjoying his vast property. 
If Mahua would be given to him, the old chief would 
lose her forever. There is no doubt that he loved her 
with all the warmth of a father’s heart. He very naturally 
wished that the beautiful gypsy girl should continue living 
with him to the last. She was by far the most attractive 
figure in the band of his players and if she left him he 
w'ould not only be deprived of that affectionate attendance on 
him, w'hich age wanted from youth, ])at liis trade would 
materially suffer. Ilomra had already trained a j oung man 
named Snjan who would succeed him as the leader of the 
band. He had resolved to marry Mahua to him. Mahua, 
if she married him, would remain with th^ party for the 
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rest of her foster-father’s days and make him happy. This 
plan was now going to be frustrated ; hence his solicitude 
and efforts to keep her off from Naderchand ; when Homra 
said that Sujan was a handsome youth, Mahua retorted in 
his face that Sujan shone like a glow-worm by the side of her 
lord who was glorious as the sun. What wonder that the 
worst passions of a robber would be raised at this refractory 
conduct on the part of his daughter? 

What strikes us in Mahua is an entire dearth of all 
superfluities. The very words are weighed without being 
deprived of their poetic grace. There is absolutely no place 
for convention here. Mahua and Naderchand do not talk 
of marriage or its sanctity. From the very first love sets 
its seal on the fate of the couple and this seal is never 
broken. What they want is to live like a pair of birds 
flying in the free illimitable sky. They owe no fealty 
to prejudices or custom, and always soar in an atmosphere 
of poetic emotion. Their happy life of a few days after their 
escape from the hands of the sannyasi is like a silver lining in 
their cloudy and ill-fated career of unremitting sorrows. This 
part of the story reminds us of the love of Haddi and Juan 
and charms us with its poetic spell. Curiously the old pirate 
of Don Juan bears also a family likeness to Homra, the gipsy 
chief. When faced by temptations Mahua does not make an 
indignant speech like ^lalua. In fact, the towering wrath of 
Malua when the Kazi sends her a proposal, rises to the majesty 
of a poetical outburst. But Mahua under similar circum- 
stances scarcely thinks it worth her while to make a retort. She 
at once proceeds to take action. The entire situation becomes 
one of thrilling interest when after the glowing and long 
speech of the merchant, Mahua finishes the whole episode by 
her brilliant tactfulness in a few minutes and with a dramatic 
action which is as merciless as it is sudden. 

In the last scene where Palanka, the true friend of the 
unfortunate gipsy-girl, with her sighs, songs and laments. 
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sheds tears over her grave, as a solitary plant drops its gift 
of flowers over a burial-place, the pathos of the situation 
creates a tender impression on the mind which will follow 
the reader long after he has closed the pages of this remarkable 
poem. Pedanka, was a true friend, true in life as in death. 
When she suspected the dawn of love in Mahua, she could 
foresee its fatal consequence and advised her to desist from 
the mad course. She gave the most practical advice by which 
a passion could be smothered in the beginning, viz., not to 
see Naderchand for some days — but when she saw that her 
friend’s case was a hopeless one she was full of sympathy 
for her. Before the last catastrophe she had signalled her to fly 
away. But this could not be done, and the last scene closing on 
the solitary figure of this maiden of a superb type, makes us 
bow down to her towering personality in silent admiration. 

Miss Kramrisch has drawn attention to that romantic 
tale of medieval Europe Aucassin and Nicolete in connection 
with the ballad of Mahua. It is a happy coincidence that I 
had referred to that song of Europe while speaking of some of 
the Bengali ballads thirteen years ago in my History of Bengali 
Language and Literature (p. 161). My esteemed friend 
Mrs. M. M. Urquhart notices some points of similarity 
between the ballad of Mahua and “ The Eorest-lovers ” by 
Maurice Hewlett. Indeed where Prosper and Isoult wander 
in the wilderness of East Morgraunt, there are situations 
which would remind one of the romantic life led by Mahua 
and Naderchand on the foresty banks of the hilly stream of 
Kangsa. But Hewlett’s hero iu the first stages of his cai-eer 
is a jolly good lad, innocent of all tender emotions and 
romance, and Isoult with her modesty' and love finds hersell 
like a ship stranded on a rock. Her love tinged with oriental 
idealism reaches the level of Christian ideal of self dedication 
and service. The pair illustrates Milton’s maxim that man 
is born to rule and woman to yield to his sway. But the 
ballad of Mahua is absolutely free from all Hindu convention. 
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Despite their great social differences Naderchand and Mahua 
love each other at first sight and sacrifice everything at the 
altar of the blind god. “ They have,” says Krararisch, “ no 
other religion than that of the human heart in all its purity 
and strength.” 

The first part of the poem of Kamala does not show 
any peculiar excellence. The description of Kamala’s beauty 
as that of Lila in Lila and Kanka is somewhat on the lines of 
the ornate style of the classical school. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that unlike most of the other writers of songs, the 
poet belonged to the Brahmanic caste. But, inspite of it and 
with occasioni 1 deviations, his spirit is akin to that of the 
rustic bards in whom the indigeneous element as a rule is 
found to predominate. Ishan’s momentary sojourn in the 
artificial region of Poetics, however, shortly comes to an end, 
hardly leaving any impression, and the natural simplicity of 
the poet reasserts itself in the following cantos. The first few 
cantos are rather dull and even wearisome. The story grows 
tender and appealing from the time when Kamala all alone 
leaves her uncle’s home and throws herself into the hands of 
fate without any other guide. Her short stay at the herds- 
man’s cottage is of thrilling interest, and the pathos of the 
situation becomes irresistilde from that point of time. The 
way in which Kamala rendered her whole hearted service to 
her protector is graphically described. From here the picture 
of the heroine becomes a living and vivid presentment of 
sorrows which deeply impresses the reader. Here in this 
cot the young falcon-hunter appears and here dawns on our 
youthful heroine those silver linings which give to her 
afflicted soul the romance of an altogether new character. 
Dilip Kumar pursues her as (lareth did Lynettc, the difierence 
l)eing that Kamala was not inspired by contempt 'mt by love 
from the very first. She ke[)i her p issi )n within herself as 
the bud does the fragrance and awaited the* proper moment 
tr. disclose her sweetness to the world. 
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The poet Ishan very ingeniously makes her put her case 
before the Raja’s Court. She frames no charge against the 
Karkoon. It would not be in keeping with the dignity and 
reserve of a high-caste Hindu woman to make even a bare 
statement of the facts of the case involving a breach of feminine 
modesty. She proves her case by documentary evidence alone 
and says nothing herself. Hrom the beginning the poet carefully 
introduces documents in a quite unsuspected manner. They 
came quite naturally in the course of events ; but n hen we 
find Kamala proving the case by dint of these alone with the 
help of other witnesses merely to corroborate them, we feel 
convinced of the motive and the art cleverly followed by the 
poet. The account of the twelve months — The ‘ haramoshi ' — • 
is full of pathos in the original and occasionally shows very 
lively poetic touches. 

The description of Nitai Kuttini will remind one of the 
fiower women Hira of Bharatchandra and of Bidu Brahmini 
and Lila Devi of Ramprasad and Mukunda Ram respectively. 
They seem to be of the same type. In the ballad, as in Kabi 
Kankan, stress is laid on these characters as sorceresses 
but the essential ditference between tlie character of the 
ballad and that of Bharatchandra lies in the fact that while 
the ballad-maker builds his creation on materials all 
indigenous, — Bharatchandra assigns a classical refinement to 
his Hira. The ballad unmistakably proves that there were 
indigenous characters of this type in the old songs, one of 
which Bharatchandra took up and linished with his classical 
colouring, done to a fault. 

These poems often scale great poetic heights liy th-.' use 
of refrains. The^e are to be nu-t with in jibuost all of 
ballads, thoe.gh they do not come up to tlie e.vce’ii'OUi 
ol those in the last passajces of Afalua. 

The lo\'e tale (d' Kanka and Lila is one of ihc > i 
charming things in enr literature. They love each other i ;iti 
!ib the warmth of youthtnl lov--, •• 't curi n>!y i: > •: 
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like the affection between a brother and a sister. The 
holy flame of tender emotion in Lila burns pure like the 
lamp in a temple, yet all the intensity of womanly passion 
is there Another interesting feature in this lore— and 
what we find most remarkably in the story of Malanchamala 
of the old Bengali Folktales— is its complex character. 
The woman loves one and the same individual like a wife — 
like a sister and even like a mother. Our poets do 
not divide tender feelings and call them by separate names. 
I have dealt with these points at some length in my ‘Folk- 
literature of Bengal.’ 

It is interesting to observe how little marriage laws had to 
do with the incidents of the love described in this poem. This 
is the more striking when we bear in mind that the story is 
one of a Brahmanic home. The end is tragic but there is 
another version of the poem in which the return of Kanka and 
his marriage with Lila have been drscribed. 

That version I have not been able to secure yet. The 
more tender-hearted amongst the poets, opposed to pessimistic 
ideas, no doubt wanted to give a sunny view of life and 
thus alter the tragic tale into one ending happily. We find 
this to be also the case in respect of some Bajput ballads. 
There are two versions, one tragic and another with a happy 
•sequel. And Sir George Grierson makes the following remarks 
on this point in his article on the “ Fopular Literature of 
Xurthern India ” published in the " Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies; A'ol. I, Ft. III.” 

“ liOve ended di^aslnnisly. as such love must end in India, 
in tile death of botii the b“’-o and heroine, but it is an inter- 
ostiii" commentary on the sympathy nith which the lovers 
are regarded by the m,)'-- oi thi- peopie, that a very popular 
(/'“'iiTinuati- at I'l the -‘ory by another liand carries them to 
tie’ I.'ie- of tile Bies^.>l and sliows tiiem livins’ together in 
happiness and pe'tee, rarrv on tiieir old avocations ami'! 
their tlocks and iim'd-- ' p. • 
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In the haramashi in the poem of Lila the interest of the 
story is often sacrificed at the altar of poetry. It is always 
the case with a conventional thing in a 2>oein. The poets 
while handling with it forget the thread of the narrative and 
sit quietly for sometime weaving words into the framing of an 
artistic garland of poetry. Of this, however, we propose to 
speak at some length shortly after. 

The tale of Kanka and Lila, more than any other 
amongst the ballads collected, shows the Brahmin of the old 
school prior to Kenaissance in a pronounced manner. In the 
account of Garga, who was not without his flaws and foibles, 
we find the older type of a Brahmin saint. He was not 
a slave of dogmas and kept his mind fairly open to con- 
viction and sought divine grace by fast and vigil, when 
placed on the horns of a dilemma ; whereas the Renaissance- 
Brahmin in such cases would certainly look for texts of 
Manu-Samhita and Raghunandan for guidance rather than 
try to solve his proljlem by the help of his conscience, his own 
intelligence or even by seeking divine grace. The wrongs 
that Garga did to poor Lila and Kanka were bond fide and 
though nobody would doubt for a moment that he acted 
madly, Ave feel that his wrath was a holy wrath, and howso- 
ever we may condemn it, onr sympathy is not altogether 
alienated from him. His great piety in taking care of a help- 
less orphan known as a Cluuidal by caste, —unclaimed l)y 
any and about to be starved on the cremation ground, — the 
pains he took to educate him and the generous treatment that 
tlie lad got at his home, his etforts to restore him to the 
Brahmanic caste in the teeth of opposition of the ortliodox 
community, — show that he was a saintly character full of 
genuinely good and noble instincts though not exactly the model 
for the Benaissance Brahmins of the orthodox school, llis 
great Avrath produced by coneocted evidences of the hostih- 
camp, his mad resolve to kill his own daimhter and Kanka 
and then to commit suicide, — his actually inixinu' poison with 
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the food to be served to the innocent lad, show that he was 
a towering personality great in piety, and great in anger — of 
noble magnanimity and generous impulse — but of an uncom- 
promising character, unable to stand what he considered a 
heinous crime. His subesequent repentance and great sorrows 
show that he was open to conviction and would not hesitate for 
a moment in admitting his faults when he understood them 
as such. With all his faults therefore he stands in this 
literature of ballads as an embodiment of all that is noble 
and high in a man. This was the type of the pre-Renaissance 
Brahmin of the old school. 

Kanka, the hero of the tale, is a historical figure, as 
certainly all the rest of the characters of the poem are. Tn 
the preliminary verses of the ‘ Yidyasundar’ written by him he 
sings praises of his Chandal parents. The woman of the 
Chandcd caste who brought him up with all the affection of 
a mother, says our poet, “ is pure as the Ganges.” What 
Brahmin of the Renaissance would dare compare her with 
the holy Ganges and bow to her publicly, whatever her merits 
and his own personal obligations to her might be ? This 
is a point to which I have already referred. All through these 
ballads we find a higher type of Brahmins than those familiar 
to us, held in the iron grip of caste-rules and superstitious 
beliefs. Kabi Kanka as described in this love tale is 
characterised by high qualities. The spirit of forbearance 
with which he looks upon the conduct of Garga who had 
tried to poison his innocent self is a remarkable feature 
showing his compassionate and forgiving nature. Even at that 
moment of a great wrong done to him, he retained the coolness 
of his head, nay an affectionate regard for the old Brahmin, 
lie advised Lila not to lose her regard for her father whose 
head, Kanka said, was heated by the contrivances of the enemies. 
He assured her that he would surely repent his conduct 
when he would come to know them. In fact, accustomed 
as we are ofuni to see the grim orthodoxy of the Brahmin 
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community, we are struck with the contrast that the humane 
conduct and entire fearlessness of these Brahmins of the 
ballads offer to us in a striking manner. 

It is curious and noteworthy that the ballads often deal 
lightly with the Brahminic faith about the efficacy of jagnas 
and prognostications of astrologers. In Chandravati and 
Jaychandra, the Brahmin astrologers after considering the 
horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom declared that there 
could not be two horoscopes indicative of a greater happiness 
in nuptial life. Yet the events actually shewed that the 
pair were the most unfortunate of mortals. In Rupavati 
the astrologers are mercilessly caricatured. In the Vidya 
Sundar, by Kanka, Raja Malayaban performs the ‘ put rest I' 
and other Jcignns which produce no fruit whatsoever. No 
writer of the Renaissance would have attributed failures to 
the prognostications of the astrologers or to the jugna cere- 
monies held infallible by the Hindus. The pet birds in a 
Brahmin’s home, as we find in the Lila, do not recite the names 
of gods but call aloud the names of those who trained 
them. This is also what is opposed to the custom familiar 
to us. 


V 

The Baramashi Songs. 

The earliest poetic tradition of the country was that a 
Bengali poem could not be complete without a baramashi 
or an account of the twelve months. Each of the 

twelve months of the year presents, as it were, a 

bioscopic scene on the landscape of this tropical climate of 
ours. There are dower'- and fruit> allocated to each of those 
months and even the tinge of clouds in the sky that hangs 
overhead varies with the varyiiirr seasons. This distinct 
season-mark which is apparent on the face of each of these 
twelve months^ is an unceassing source of inspiration to our 
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poets. In fact some of our old poems are known as hara- 
mashis though they comprise mmy things more than the 
word literally implies — it being a traditional and common 
natiie for lyric songs ciiaracteri-fed hy pathos. The story of 
Lila is called ' Lilar baronwsliL ’ and that of Ivamala as 
‘ Kamalar hai'aniashi We have found hurnDiashis even 
from the days of the aphorisms of Dak and Khana, composed 
probably in the ninth century. In the poems generally called 
by the name of haramnshi, the poets usually presented ac- 
counts of the twelve montii'' associated with the joys and 
sorrows of the chief eharactm-s delineated in them along 
with other things. And often an exae:gerated importance is 
ui\ en to the ifOVfwrusAA not (pdte consistent with the thread 
of tile narrative. Bharat Chandra and -Lay Narayan Sen (ISth 
century) were the last great ptets who demribed the months 
following the foot-prints of the earlier IDngali poets. 

Among the IMymensing EaliuL. 'Mahua' is by far tlie 

most free from al! conventional ideas, but 
n-, M.ihin still tliere. though not in a 

Itri DtlD'l' btill.i'la 

loudly pronouiiceu form. Tlie poet Dwija 
Kanai does not halt over this poi-tic eonveiilion giving it an 
undue importance, to tlm detriment of Die natural progres.s 
of the story, hut only takes a jiassitur notice of the months 
which, compared with the lengthy classical descriptions of 
other poets on the subject, does smt -strike us as a deviation 
from the main topics. In Lila and jvanka, the poets freely 
yield to the fascination of the old nmvention and to a 
certain extent mar the simplicity and tlow of the story 
by introduction of long accounts of the months. It 
liecame quiet a craze with our old poets to describe the 
hara nif'shi, and the stories have often lost some of their 
compactness and unity owing to the breach caused by .such 
deviations. 

The /jarcDUfishi in Dewana Madina is, however, an excep- 
tion to the rule. The poet being a thoroughly illiterate man did 
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not care for the literary conventions of his country. His 
descriptions of months are short but full of thrillin:' pathos 
and by far the best to be met with in this literature of ballads 
from the points of view of brevity and relevancy. 

Vi 

The Different Schools of Ballads and Songs — their 
Kinship in Language and Spirit. 

Though none of these songs have come down to us 
from a period earlier than the sixteenth century, and though 
the original language has considerably been modernised 
by generations of minstrels who have sung them, it is clerr 
that the spirit of the poems indicates a social order and 
literary standard which preceded the Renaissance. I nave 
fully discussed this point in the course of these lectures and 
shewn that the poems disclose a state of society which is 
very different from that organised by the Brahmins of the 
Renaissance. I have stated that Hymensing' was beyond 
the pale of Kuliuisni introduced l)y Ballal Sen and that the 
Sen King^ who were the p/atrons of the Hindu revival had 
no jurisdiction in the lands watered hv the TJhanu. the 
(rh<n’a-utra, the Kangvi ar.d the Somesliwari, Tlic old order 
of society therefore continued till comparatively modern 
times in these places which the new Brahmins branded as 
'' or ‘the forbidden tracts. If i^mc should like 

to make a search for the facts of the e:irly history of 
Bengal it would be well for the scholar to select his 
field of work iii Sylhet, I’ipperah, Chitt.uronrt, H^oakhali, 
Bhowal, IMymensing and even in some parts of the Rajshalii 
district where the Sea Kiims could not in lire tl'idr power felt 
in an appreciable deirree. In these [larts i>t' tlie country one 
is likely to lind very valuable materials for writing the early 
history of Bengal. 
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The social condition of the Hindu community ditfering 
in many respects from that of tlie present day, as dis- 
closed in these songs, is not the only evidence to show that 
it belonged to a ditferent and older school of thought 
and culture. Though the language has no doubt l)een 
modernised, yet there are evidences enougli to sliow the kinship 
of these piems with the songs of Mainamati, Goraksha 
A’ijaya, Krisna Kirtan, Sunyapuran and other works whicli 
were originally written before the llrahmanic revival. 

There are certain mannerisms in the style of the^e earlier 
poems which are unmistakable. IVc find 
them in one and all of these poems and miss 
them altogether in the Renaissance literature. Tn pre- 
llenaissance lil eraturc anew episode is generally introduced 
by the queer phrase " ( - what did he do after 

that ? ”). These words we find in evety one of the works men- 
tioned above, cliiofly in the Mainamati songs. In these 
songs of iMymensing they occur very frcciuently. ^Ye need 
not refer to the te.v.ts as they are too numerous. 

Sometimes there are strikingly similar lines to be found 
in the iMainamati songs recovered from North 

CornT'R)n , , . 

Hi'iigaL and in the<e ballads obtained from 
Mymensing. We wonder liow b('tween the two widely 
distant places, separated by time no less than space, such a 
similarity could exist in language nnd spirit ; for instance 
read the lines “ fjj^, 


yl -^-5 (Gopichandra, Calcutta University ; H. i;7,j-7r)) and 

then read the text of Maliia (pp. ltU-112, Canto XIY). The 
only explanations for this similarity is that these ballads and the 
Ylainamati songs both b-long to the one and the same school of 
the pie-Reiiiiiss xnee literature and are linked together not onlv 
by common ideas but aKo by s,.t. phrases .mrrent in tb'e 
atmosphere or that school, [r i, hIs,, a, surprise to us to find 
that some of flu- most lieautiful lines in Vaisnava poetrv 
had their origin in these rustic s^ngs evidently proving their 
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pre-Vaisnava origin. Por instance, the line “ 

” occurs in the ballad of Uewan Isha Khan and 
shows its very surprising similarity with the famous line 
U?1 of Jnanadas. The hallad-maker 

had evinently no knowledge of Yaisnava poetry and this 
would he apparent to the readers of both these schools of 
poetry. AVe are gladly conscious of a unity of the whole of 
Bengal, eastern and western, in ideas, thought and language 
that had existed at a time when the new Brahminism had not 
yet linked the two provinces by a common religion. 

Tliere are many little things besides, to be met with in 
these countrv-ballads, that show their kin- 

T\\o and a half k‘icor=5 * 

>hip with the Maiuainati soni^s and other 
works of the Pre-Renaissance school. The dowager ([ueen 
Mainamati refers to the ^[nluijn'iu or the great esoteric 
knowledge contained "in two and a half letters.’’ These “ two 
and a half letters.” the "sireft is a familiar exp'^ession in 
some of tliese ballads also. Malua writes an epistle to her 
brothers in two and a half letters, and Joy Chandra in the song 
of Chandravati similarly writes a love-note to her in two and a 
half letters on the petals of a flower. 

The boat of ‘ ninnapabmia ’ is another such word. "We 
have often found it occurring in i^[alua ; 

M.iliapaviilju 

and in the extensive literature ot tlio ponod 
prior to Rom lissance, the boat of ‘ maiinpahKna ’ is frequently 
mentioned. AVhether it is a word to dtuiote the fabulous speed 
of a boat, which could only be compared to the flight of 
a man’s mind or that of the winds, or whether as some have 
imagined, the ‘ manapnhana,' was a kind of wood which was 
very light and strong and hence specially tit for the construction 
of sea-coing vessels, cannot be definitely stated. But in the 
earliest of our folk-stories, in the ( iorakshavijaya and its 
contemporary poems, as in these ballads ol iMyinensing. we 
tind fretjnent mention of the ‘ iinniOjhihunit 'I'lie earliest 
referenee to it is, however, to he found in a shipa ol the 
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Mahabharat where it is used as a metaphorical expression to 
denote the speed of a vessel compared to the flight of the 
winds or of the mind's course. 

Another familiar expression we find in these indigenous 
poems, is ‘ Xilalsluh' chur ' which probably 
Xiiaksii.'u cimr. im.pUes a dreary waste-land far beyond the 
habitation of man. fVe find Chand Binod 
carried to ‘ XUiilshdr cJim'’ for being buried alive. The word 
frequently occurs in our folk-lore where it sometimes takes 
the form of ‘ Tepuiitarer niatlX 

ITe find iii these poems customs and conventions contrary 
to those to which we have been accustomed 
Months iieid nuspi- in our present society, based on the canons 

cions for tlie marriago- 

ceremony. " introduced by the Ilenais-sance. We all 

know that the month of Kartik is not aus- 
picious for celebrating marriage ceremonies. No Hindu now 
would consent to perform a marriaffe in that month. Curi- 
ously, however, we find in the story of Alalua a statement 
that Kartik was held specially ausi)icious by the people of 
Alymensing for marriage ceremonies at the time when the 
ballad was composed. Hiradhar ’’ (father of Alalua), writes 
the poet, “ expected that in the montli of Kartik he would 
find a "room for his daughter, handsome as the god Kavti- 
keya.” Sravan (mid- July to mid-August) was held specially 
inauspicious by the people of the district at the time. It is 
said that Behula became a widow having married in that 
month. Though according to the convention that prevails 
new this month is not incxceptionable, yet hundreds of 
marriage ceremonies are celebrated during this month. It is 
not so specially inauspicious as indicated in tlie ballad. 
Asvin now, on the otlter hand, is branded as inauspicious. 
In the poem of Malua not a word is said against this month ; 
the only bar to marriage ceremonies in Asvin, on whicli some 
stress is laid, is the fact that people busy themselves with 
the Pujas at the time and have scarcely leisure or the mood of 
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mind to think of marrying their children. Thus we see that 
the social conventions that guided the affairs of men in this 
district a few centuries ago, are very different from those 
which obtain in Bengal at the present day, introduced, no 
doubt, by the Brahmanic revival and canonised by the juris- 
prudence of Baghunandan in the 16th century ; but which 
were given a currency in llymensing at a much later 
period. 

It seems to us to be an important point that in the foJ of 
Garga, along with theSamhitas andPurans in 
Benp-ah Taiisrht in .-i Sanskrit, fei'omi sonss, or those composed in 
Bengali and sung to order and the baramashis 
were taught to young pupils. In the literature born of 
Brahmanic llenaissance this would be quite impossible. 
Bengali crept into a corner, supported by rustic favour only, 
during the ascendancy of the Brahmin scholars and literally 
pined in the cold shade of priestly disdain. It could never 
have aspired to be a subject of studies in a (o!. 

In fact, the Bengali of these songs is the pure country 
dialect. Sanskrit has no sway over it. Those 
The Prikric element, u lio Still labouf uuderthe mi-sapproheiision 
those ciassiVaL that the Origin of Bengali is to he traced to 

Sanskrit, observing a preponderance of Sans- 
kritic words in some of the Benaissance-poems, should read 
these ballads in order to be fully disillusioned. There are no 
Sanskritic dead-hlocks to obstruct the natural simplicity of 
poetry in these. The Prakrit words, simple, sweet, and full 
of force and elegance, appeal straight to the heart and the 
verses in their limpid course move with the speed of a rivulet. 
I have had, more than once, occasions to mention that the whole 
of the llenaissance literature is permeated by Sanskrit meta- 
phors and similes. The poets of this school never cared to 
observe things with their own eyes. They committed to 
memory certain passages from Sanskrit Poetics or from classical 
poems of that language, and whenever a description of a man 
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or a woman was to be given they reproduced them from memory. 
The same stereotyped and hackneyed comparison without one 
word of original observation is to be met with everywhere. 
The face was to be like a lotus, the ears like those 
of a vulture, the neck of the form of a conch ; the gait 
of a lady was compared to the grace of an elephant’s 
movement ; the lips were always like the hiniba fruit in 
the delicacies of their colour, the eye-brows like the bow 
of Cupid or the rainbow and so fortli. In the case of 
a man, his arms must reach the knee, the eyes should be so 
large as to stretch up to the ears, the nose to ba like the beak 
of Gaclura — the King of birds, etc. AVhat one poet writes, the 
other poets repeat. The elegant poets tell all this in an 
attractive language ; those who are not so gifted use a 
commonplace and stale language ; but the same thing 
recurs in the descriptions; and so stereotyped the ac- 
counts are that the readers might altogether omit many 
passages without the risk of losing any poetical treat, 
however great the poet whose work they might be reading. 
This is the characteristic of alt poets of the Renaissance School. 
But in these ballads, as in folk-tales and other works of the 
earlier period, we find the case to be completely ditferent. 
The eyes of a lovely girl are compared in ‘ Karaala ’ to the 
beautiful aparajitn flower. This flower grows abundantly 
in the countryside and offers a striking likeness to the dark 
eyes of the Beirali women. It is certainly curious that the 
Bengali poets have so often stumbled over the huge blocks of 
Sanskritic figures, when there was such a simple path open 
to them near their own village-homes. The freshness of a 
rnahint flower, the emblem of h('alth and undecayed ebarm, 
which is a f.uniliar sight here, never struck a Renaissance- 
poet who seemed to see ^everything through the eve-glass 
of classical culture. In these soims the face of a woman is 
often compared to the mahna flower with a great effect. 
Jaydeva, the Sanskrit poet, who h.ad a greater knowledge of 
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liis rural country than the poet-< who followed him, once 
referred to this flower and called it midhiiko, and in the 
‘ Krisnna-kirtan ' of Cluindidas, which is full of rural charm, 
we find references to it, The blind poet Fakir Imizu, who 
wrote one of the.se ballads — ‘ .Vdhua Sundari and Surat- 
Jaraal ’ beautifully deseribe.s the eyes of the heroine without 
caring for the classical met iphoi s. “ He who has seen the 
dark eyes of the maiden, will never care to glance at the dark 
clouds of the sky or the dark waters of the river.” This at 
once brings the whole wealth of dark colour of the oriental 
woman’s eyes vividly before the mind. 

There are many cxpiessious in the songs which will at 
once recall their parallels found in Mainamati songs and other 
poems of the same school. The ’ or the fan of 
mica is a familiar and common article of luxury in all these 
works. In Malua we find the line »iri! ^tlf? 

(The girl does not even like to wear a wt Ji of silk), and 

in tlie Mainamati song its parallel will be found in the line, 
“ ” 

In fact, though the ballads are jiot certainly very old, — 
the chronological datum is of no importance lieie ; they owe 
little to Sanskritic influence — yet there are abundant character- 
istics in them to show that they belong to the pre- Renaissance 
school. As already noticed, they bear a striking likeness to the 
poems of Mainamati, Gorakshavijaya, Sunya puran, the folk- 
tales, the Bratakathas and other writings of tlie sime school. 
In points of rural cliarm and true poetry, however, these ballads 
are by far the best of all other poems, excepting some four or 
five folk-tales of old Bengal, known as the (jilikathan, of 
which file brightest gem is the stoiy of Malanchamala. ' 


All En^li'-h tr.in>l itioii I't thi'« i-? t- hi t'-v m<l ui niy '' V 
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The Linguistic Peculiarities of the Songs. 

The songs of Mymensing possess a unique philological in- 
terest. They have been taken clown by 
Gcnnino Bengali Chandfakumar as they are sung. In most 
Prakrit. cases the language is what the purists would 

sneeringly call patois. I will give here some 
01 the words of the popular dialect found in the ballad, which 
will be interesting ; they have not been Sanskritised when 
reduced to the written form, as such words are generally done 
in our literature ; and it must be said to the credit of the 
compiler of the songs that he altogether abstained from 
giving to the words the usual classical shape which is familiar. 
In some cases the Prakrit forms of Mymensing are different 
from those in use in western Bengal as will be seen from our list. 
We find in MaUia for for tTSTj?, for 

for ^Cfl, for (rice), for for 

for^^l^,_^c’rgr*i for -sjpt, for 

for for JitH '«( »tt^it for 

for for for -^5, for for 

for ^f5, for s-g, for for >lT^, 

for ':?tfsc»ltsc ; for for 

for "ft^, "BtHtt? for for for 

for ^1«6T2,, for ’Tatf&s, for for 

Itfsf for c?QfI1 for CTQ?ll, for tl, etc. 

It is a noteworthy point that in this iiteratiire which is 
full of the words of the popular dialect, none of the writers 
use vo many words of indigenous origin, current in tlie popular 
speech, as does Fakir Faizu who was blind from birtj). He 
could not read any written literature and dictated his poem in 
the very language that he spoke. This accounts for the spoken 
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forms of words being retained in his composition in such a 
considerable degree. In his ‘ Adhua Sundari and Surat Jamal ’ 
which is a remarkable ballad from many points of view, we 
find words retaining the naked forms of Prakrit on almost 
every page. Por instance, we find such words as for 
( ), for IftT , for for ?f5fT, for 

for etc. We ought to mention here that some of 

the other ballad-makers, who were absolutely illiterate (such 
as Mansur Baiyiti), have shewn themselves almost as good as 
Shekh Faizu in this respect, owing to the simple reason that 
those who could not read were no better than the blind in the 
field of letters. 

A large number of Prakrit words lies strewn all over 
these songs. I give here some words of this kind from other 
works at random, for for for 

( ‘ ’ is current in Eastern Bengal. In Chandidas 

we find the word in the couplet, l 

” ii ) for for 

for for &tfMl (moon-beams) ; for 

for for for 

for “nit?, for for for 

for for ?ttt® for <Iff3, for 

(basket) f|^for Cf for for for 

for C^1 ( ^5ff<F — porcupine). 

The case-endings are different from what obtain in other 
parts of this Province. The nominative 
The ca=e eudin„3. singular is generally denoted by. the word 

— a word which formerly supplied the place of suffix 
generally implying the singular number. Thi-> word is largely 
to be found in the Ramayana of Krittibasha. It has been 
reduced to ‘ §1 ’ in modern Bengali, a point which Avill be 
established by observing the use of the word in the following 
line, nti? in Malua. The locative 

is denoted by the suffix iC^, as = from the house. 

The suffix is akin to and may have been derived from the 
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Sanskrit a theory which will no doubt hiid a con- 

tirrnation from another use of it in a slightly altered form as 
“ ” (from where). In the dative for we some- 
times find ‘ ^:ei ’ as “ etc. (Alalua). 

The use of pirticiple here is what we still find in the 
spoken dialect of Eastern Bengal. The forms “SSTl for 
for for for for 

and the like are numerous. The verbs in various tenses assume 
forms, .some of which are stilt in use in Mymensing, Sylhet 
and other districts [of Eastern Bengal. The forms for 

for are common, and for for 

shew the peculiarities of that dialect and prove its 
greater affinity to Prakit. As some of the texts have been 
published in this volume, my readers will have a direct access 
to the original; so I need not give further examples. 

One thing that I cannot heli> mentioning here is the 
profuse use of tlie word ‘ ’ with a meaning 

sense' of quite different from the negative. It is 
often lived to assert a thing and to put 
emphasis on a statement rather than to negative it. The tii-'t 

line of Malua, “Jt'TfifJfl ” shews such use of ‘ ;ti 

and there arc imuiy more in almost all of these poems ; they 
are almost as thick as leaves of V illombrosa. so we need 
scarcely allude to tlie texts. In ilie pivliminary hymn 
attached to Kamala we liave tin' first line “ 

■^yt ^fgf? »t?,” here ni^ans jp and the .‘^tl ’ here is 

affirmative and not negative. This use of ■' s] ’ is peculiar, it 
may have been an abbreviated form of the expression “ is it 
not? ’’—which has an affirmative sense. Gradually the other 
parts of the sentence were dropped otf and onlv the ‘ si ’ re- 
tained with an affirmative meaning. Even in (uir current 
dialect this ‘ VI] ’ sometimes occurs in the same sense, as in 
the query “ -^fvi si ’Jfr.ij ” Here the = ?] tlmugh 

retaining the form of a query, has practically an affirmative 

meaning. 
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In the old and modern liti^rature of Bengal which hears 
til!' ■■■ D’h of Sanskritic ii:rluence on It in 
a manner we nud Aiuhamniadan 

■\soid-. •To.'d'. of I’ersiaii or Arabic oiiirin. 
scrupulously avoided :'-i • writ^^rs avoid these exotic words 
even as an (udhodi.x oi tiimin avoid' the touch of a 
Muhammadan after iii- ’'V.l,, Thi' arim orthodoxy is ex- 
tremely to be depioi ‘1 d. Tin- IMuhammadans form a very 
considerable portion of population of rliis province, and 
the majority by far of ilii' jiorulatiun holontrs to Eastern 
Beimal. These i>eoj)le are hound by sacred, ties of religion 
with the people of Perdu aim Arabia and have to 'tudy their 
literature, therjiouy. i's'v 'unl phih>sophyo 'J'he IMuhammadar.s 
of Bengal are oblieeil to read their 'Cvintures written in tln.-'e 
classical languau'*'' ttal in this \>av they uet th.em.'elv--, 
familiar witli .Vrabb' aiid I’eisian word'. Ihougb a' Lhikiia o 
of Bengal. .Bengali > •■ertainly th'-ir raotb-r-tnngue. tht'y 
Itave as laucb •i;;]-'- - ■’•e. p.-.ju .\.ra!)ic .i!. '. iV.’vian w- rd' . 
as the Brahiiiiiis ha' * • .niroctuct’* i ■ vint wuru' 1 h-* 


I 'a”.';'U'0>e' a;' |,.i iV.j'i'l. e '•v 01 a.i' d.., 


haV'-- wawets O! |j , , 

. ; , , ‘ ■ ;^•\l . Oi 

■■ 1 A h: 

-’"iy 

lie im pi '■ ttal ‘ ■ 

- ■ ' tl) ll !iy 'Vlti, ' 

] 

•' d •' 

ih.e ii'.f'! . 'iriii ' 

il-(! d h(, nil'll ' 

. trv Mb, 

Vl'-lidc 

ei d Per-i lo 'a u. o, 

'w.itt'-i. la a.,...!? 

i ; . • '1 A . . ' ; 

' v.Ie as 

c ‘tebisive a-i a lloi In i 

■ a we have t; .' 

1 i til'.. ^ ’ ' 

hide 

-'ne!i words fi'um ii 

' h M ‘ ' TH’ M 

n ! ,o ,n-i 

■ ! a”es 

n'.-iibei' far e.jloa'.v 'i 


■ : d !' ‘s ! i'' a 

.ys her 

'a :ir''.''‘r,ai:'.'d '.■•jorse. 

r 0 . e '.trreni 'p 

t . 

women 

of orthodox Braiieii, 

i ' .‘IM' n M - h 'e 

>> .. ae 

!lu' 

me'.'t fa.'tidious tyre-, s 

d ' e d -1 1 nee. o'>‘ 

■ .. ..r,!-. .J 

' - ^ i : * 

('i'lgiii in their e', er_\-d 

ay eoiivei'' it r in, _ . ■ 

■. I ' , , i O'!'' Vi" 


them seriipulou.'ly in 

cur wa'itreii 'u,.--. 

O.,- , . i . 

■' ' - 

ntff'nce to oar Muhan 

n"^tad'in hv.’it'' ’-i-'n . ’ 

' 


S(on--t'nii' t;-v to Oi' 

O' • 

• - ' 



iit'-riture /u '.tenea! wi;..- 'a 
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character. I rau'^t always say that such orthodoxy is suicidal 
to the interests of both the sections of our population. 

With what a sense of relief do we find in the ballads of 
Mymensing the current Persian and Arabic words admitted 
without any ado. They were admitted because they had an 
admission already, and no passport was therefore necessary 
to justify this admission. We find in the poems a profuse 
use of such words as *131, 

’Tatfl, "51(33, etc. 

Some of these words are used by orthodox Hindus in their 
conversation every day. 

While tlierc arc such words in these songs, there is, horv- 
ever, no 'Ilui of propagandism in the writers to give an 
uucuie inpoitauce to them, as some Muhammedan writers are 
trying to do iiow-a-days. The Battala works by Muham- 
uiadau urir-Ts, written in what is called the ‘ Jlusolmani 
.Boi'l/In: ar* 'O full of Crdu words that tbe literature created 
hv them has become as exclusivi? as the S.inskritie Bengali of 
the Pundits of Fort William Collecre. "1 he songs of Mymensing 
av' ■'■••'ittec in plain Bencrali with only a small sprinkling of 
Fidu words M iiiel.', " Ml! lit givimr them an 
.•uiilo-;-:- Ilf!. • . ■ to !i.ccentuate their 

: ;.'! o-v , . lino id- -is. These 
r ..'.•I,- t nen :'■■■' •? v r : '.“i’..-,' th’i ■ - . tohh' th d P>engali 

. . j!-. . ■ j; ! oi O’" ■ ’*!’ <,r’ 7 lie ii !' ta .. a-ike 

-i' ; i- .ij rein- '■ m i t- ; i i'- r-i a; Ai-.h".-, 

' ■'■■n’-vV.' r‘i(i- ' ■ i'V iiiinorb-it’ 

d l.iiiL, , a- a 

' ! • loaiii a ■ -r ^ iliaied 



vin 

The Political Condition of the Country. 

The state of society dUclosed hy these ])oem> is such as 
to make one shudder at the political ieatures revealed. The 
condition of the country under the Muliammadan rule, at 
particular periods in our annals, especially towards the he0n- 
ning of the IStli century, practically vcr<^ed on anarchy. 
The Muhammadan chiefs often emp -ted people called the 
siiidhi(klt> to uive ti.em information about 

Th^ nn‘'7 - ma r. 

beautiful Hindu sir!' Thev could at any 

♦ ♦ 

moment call for a surretider of thi fair ones i)'om their 
natural custodians. The rw- c/ic 'v the tax levied on 

marriage often proved so heav\ tha’. it practically ruined 
many a family. ChHiuU'.ikuicai savs that it was introduced 
in Mymensing by the Dewan Sahibs of •lansjalbai Tliat is 
however not true. This ;ax is still pvi-", vieni in many ais- 
tricts of India. In Muisl.idah ui in th»^ ryots still 

pay the unjar inarfrl ,i ; it ni •.;■ he called ' a diffe;*. id name. 
In some i ountries of I'.uroi- the suh I n.l under the feud i 

systeui, practicahy c.m 'u. ihi littht < ' ■ the person 'if .t 

damsel who '-vas inari ie i m.- ii.ui t he paid hy i ae 

htidc-e>,iiim. i;i . rd.-v ■ ■ . . h;s i.rnie fi-. i sncJi oh:ie'at:!i' 
'Ciemur In i .. ; . . ‘i ail laidc' . l-is sci- ,.j > oi 

the liUidial m -h ' m -i 'h ' i v, c'.lit d •' 1 cii de iseici iir . 

A rciei'eitce to this i. - !, in Iia - ‘ "'olk-lerc ii- 

the Testame.d,’ / u n ara _ous to this ta.v. 

It appears froiithi ooua M ihui. ' tha' tiie iluhammadan 
chiefs had th" paw-.a i' rii'ii.it thi' ta- o any amount ai 
their sweet will. Chu.di.aaLUuar nicnrioii' an nistorica! 
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ii'j't-.iiioe in ^rhich a wlicle Biahmiii family was about to be 
ruiiu'd iiy the impossible (lemaini of the l\Iuhrimmadan 
iiovei'uoi' i!i whose jurisdiction he lived, and they saved them- 
selves hy ihe most di-. honourable and iiuniiiiatin!; condition of 
offerino; the fair bridi- to the liarem of the chief. It is r-ported 
to me that the haivms of the iMuhammadan Governors 
were soraetimes tilled with i' iii-lookinii' Ilindu ivomen 
recruited in tliis process, and the children born of these 
women were called ^hJtele" —ov children of 

ufijiti' mai'echn.’' They were allowed to inherit properties 
and to assume the title of ' Dewan ’ hy courtesy. The 
informers en joyed "re it favours under -ome of thelMuhammadan 
Chiefs, and Chandrakum ir writes that the descendants of 
some of the sind'ntkis. as they wvr.* eilbvl. still enjoy rent-free 
lan.is "rented to their ance-tov's ii tiii> manner. 

There seems to 1 1 , • some s|)’, -.ia! reason why .some of the 
T)ev. at S liiibs sHenmd to he zealous in their 
' hunt .after f iir FTii dm wommi. 'Ihe f.imily 
was'iidcaaiall '■ .enmiluthan itluhamm tdan 
hv I 'ood, Its found 'rKa'td.s n , 'inl h.-cune a Muhammadan 
C‘ i','.'’'’ hv ri’ • confiavi'i •- of i .-i.a.'-- ' wh > loved him. His 
son T'ha Khan maiaaeil Snb,a ul a --ue is il-m known liy har other 
name of Sliona), sister o; - !! >v of Sripur, one of the 

reputed twelve 'u'’ .»:'us >, ilMo.jil known as the ‘‘ J)nra 
hh>n,""r,.'' .Subhadr i !; id two -oim nannal Adam and Biram who 
in iheir turn married their cousins, dau"hter.s of Ked ir Roy. 
So the history of this family is an .account of love-rornance from 
the very be^inniii". Many ot the Dewans, both on their father’s 
side and on their moth-a-'s, had Ui.alu blood I'Liimiii" in their 
veins. It is not tlnwefore uimatur.il that they should have a 
ju'edilection for TTimbi women. <)f course I write all this from 
rlie (‘vidence found in the liallads themselves, which, though 
the\ have ei-rt.ainly a historical basis, may not always 
stand the test of a .scrutinizing e'uiuii'y. 
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The persecution of i^[;llua hv (he Muhanimadau Kaji aiul 


Forcible ttb'ii cnori. 
of a V, omm iri a 
U'ljput orilial 


latterly bylAewan Jahangirhas manya parallc: 
in the history of India and specially in thai 
of llajputana. I crave the indulgence of niv 


readers in t|uotinir a short Rajput ballad, first brought to 
light by Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E., and rer dered into 
English verse by the illustrious poet Sir Edwin Arnold. I 
find this in an article called, ‘ Tiie Popular Literature of 
Northern India’ by Sir George Grierson and published in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. I, Part III, It 
will be interesting to note tiiat much of the trouble which befell 
fair-looking Hindu women in those days had their origin in the 
bathing ghat, which is the only place where an outsider gets 
an opportunity of seeiric them. This we hnd in some of the 
Bengali poems such as Kcimala and Malua as well as in the 
Rajput ballad. Sir Georev Grierson collected the original ballad 
from Bihar. It runs thu- : — 


“Of eight gre.d Ihm nv the boat u a- wrought, 
With four red row-id.i' : —lli-n-Ji’i' 

When ^lirja Sahih spied, at tlie Ghaut 
Bhagabati bathing : — lln-ri-jfe', 

“ Oh, girl ! that hither the chattie> bring, 

Who is this bathinc’ r' — ILa-n-jre ! 

‘The head of our village is Horil Singh : 

“ ' Tis the Raja’s si-ter !'— //«-/v-;>e ! 

“ ‘Run thou, Barber! and, Peon ! run thou. 

Bring hither that Rajput I ' — Ili'-ri-jer ! 

‘ Oh, trirls ! wlio carry the chatties, stow, 

Which is his (I'vtdlingr ' — TTn-ri Jtv'. 


“The dwelling of Iloril Singh looks north, 

And north of the door is a sandal tree. 

AVith arms fast -hound they hroimht him forth ; 
' Salaam to the Alirza I ’ — llu-ri-ji?e ! 
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“ Take, Horii Sini'h, this of gold, 

And give me thy sist--r, swoet Ehagabati.’ 

‘ Eire hum thy ])a<ket ! ’ lie answered bold — 

My sister’s a Rajput ' ’ — lli’-ri-Jee ! 

“ Horail’s wife came down from her house. 

She weeps in the court-yard •. ' cursed be, 

Oh, sister-in-law, thy be.uuitul brows ! 

My husband is chained fur cliem ! '—Jln-rl-jee 

" Now, sister-in-law 1 of the hon.-e keep charge, 
And the duties therein : ' qjioth Bhagabati ; 
‘Tor Horii Singh shall l)e set at large. 

I zo to release hinu i f/e-.a-yVe. 

' When Bhairahati c<ime tc tlm Mirja's liall, 

Low she sal.aamed to !'im. • — fjr-, i-Jee 
‘The fetter' of Hoii’’ Su,u"h let 


It Miria. 

' 'he <,ud ■ 

r'lU'U i.lO'U’e't 

m 


If Mirja. ■ 

'he said. 

thou uoui'Ist 

hj 

ive my lov 

D\e me a 

hride-c-Lti] 

L -/T-m-/-c 



‘ Salfr(jn 1 

jeneath "o d 

. veiuuhuu if 

10 V 


Fit for a 1 

L\aj[i'ic ; ■ — 

iio-- '.-jt'c ! 



Tf Mirja. 

slie 'aiil. 

1 am t'air in 

th 

ioe eyes 

C, 

is thy h art. imw ' - [£■' 

-/■i 

■‘ire \ 

Comma tid 

.ae jewe,' 

of rwii device 



Fit for a 

Ra jpiit ' — 

][n~ >'t~ ti't* ] 



■ If Miria 

, ' 'hi' said. 

' 1 mu't ,lo tb 

is 

thing, 

i^iuttiim 

lUy people ‘ 

— IT '-/’'-yce 



‘ The palampiin ami i 

iican-r lirmc, 



Tlmt 1 -n 

not afoot ' 

rum I'lem 

— lLii-ri-jce\ 

‘ Smiling, 

he b\di' th 

c dyers h.a'te 




To dye her a bride-cloth ; — Ilu-ri-jee \ 
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Weeping, weeping — around her waist 
Bhagahati hound it ; — Hv-ii-jee\ 

“Smiling, he bought from goldsmith’s best 
Jewels unparalleled ; — llii-ri-jee ; 

Weeping, weeping on neck and breast 
Bhagahati clasped them •, — Ih -ri-jee ! 

“ Joyously smiling, ' Bring forth,’ he cried. 

‘ My gilded palanquin ’ — Hv. -ri-jee ! 

Bitterly sorrowinu', entered the bn’kb', 

Beautiful Bhagahati. — Ib'-ri-Jer ! 

“ A koss and half a koss w.nr they 
And another koss after; — II-i-,-i-jre ■ 

Then Bhagahati thir'ted ; • Bearei ' --tay 
[ would drink at the bank here ! ’ — ' 

“ ‘Take from my cup,’ the Mirza 
• Oh, not to-day will T t-il:.- , ' quoth 'lu.- 
‘For this was my fatiniv's 'ink. w’u- l- -ha,; 

And it will soou he dhtant ’ — ' 

“She quatfed one dr.m rhr from It;'' ■ h.;' 

And again she dippiJ i'. -irt-ri-i'e . 

Then leaped in tiie water — dark a; i .''n'm 
And sank froiii the 'iuir ('ftheni ; — /;'•• - /• ' 

•‘Sorely the Mirja ben ailed, and hid 
His face in lih cloTn for raue to O'- 
So mocked : ' See, now. in all die did 
Bhagahati fooled me! ' — Unri-jec ' 

“ Grieving the IMirja c.'. > a net. 

Dragging the water, — ll-i-.- !-;rr ' 

Only shelG and weed.s tu-l he it^-t 
Shells and hladder-wctd' ; — llii-ri-jee ! 
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“ Laughing, a net cast Horil Singh 
Dragging the water ; — Hti-H-jee'. 

Lo ! at the first sweep, up they l)ring 
Dead, cold Bhagabati — fair to see ! 

“ Laughing homeward the Rajput wends. 
Chewing his betel : ‘ For now,’ — quoth he, 
‘ In honour thie leap of Bhagabati ends 
Three generations ! ’ — Hu-ri-jee ! ” ‘ 

■^irsr? CTH tsT a , 

t a' IS sfs*' 

iTT5 "TtScII fsS5i' i 
?5f? ■fit:? 

r^fs rsi?'n I 

,,-rr? It 

"5;!^^^ sr?^ '8 


“ifS esr?;] 1,^5 ssijfjfj; , 

orrfe fji> ’is’fs '.ti ■sr? 

’T%t ®sfT I 

csrf?5) f5i?r u 

“■5^ s:? ?-5St5T ; 

sriTR ssasi Mfifn t 


C5'fa^ f5>?r s'sra , 

R larraai fF!T 5>t:c: , 

Sfia?' a^ifaa! 11 

t5^ SI p,j, ^ (RRai R 

■saaft afjfsat aasc ;■;?■#[ ;s 

sv./ fsfas, 55 cF^sai 
cs'ai ■s^'aat SI siRt? siatfi i i . 

•■ra :s' ;?' fsiafy c'as; 7’f^ -jyf? 

C'sttr pf^r< 'a'tafa ara'S' ; 
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We need not comment on the inaccurate renderings 
of some lines of the text, though otherwise it is a very happy 
translation. Evidently this ballad has many points of 
similarity with that of “ Dewan Bhahna.” 

«[Tf5t 51^15 CSTVl? ilsTifli I 

■^‘1 tin 

5 f) c^i^t Vi! I 

c?ffir^ II > ^ 

^ ( =n } ' 5 vvr 3 vivvi i 

ts JRf^i ^#1 15 S 

^ CV I 

tin 


"js? fvftai vw! cv Cf'ir«si I 

VV?1 CStfCV ^•ipi ^ VTW H > ^ 

C^Y f V. refs^l ?5ra cv' csfrf^?! I 
?v?l C 5 n:v r? 5 ft 


cwY f?' fvivsi fvv; :pi’ c»f'j% 5 i ; 

c^:'! vfvd ?: 5 #t "n 
tfv ffv fvfvsi i 

cat^ ratf ■sttvil 5 ra#t n* 


^ fvf^i gS5! I 

ait c 5 lt a?> 15 sniT^ 
tfv tfv -jfv^ I 

art a!t vta cvti ■sVTii i 

. 4 ^ C^W I 

STifV wfv f’lvfvvl KI? 

CVt5 era VTfVSIl ®lfw ^5iK! I 
jiVf vtsifi 


fvfv^ ■nv^Kv v™ fV 5 ? 5 a^ "?b 
cisat w ^ rvto ^ f'wrti i 
vtvi tvf j'Va VI 5V3!s sev^ n« 
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It is usual to give aji’acial character to the oppressions 
mentioned in some of the ballads. But I 
cratic rather ’'hai. think the oppressions were indiscriminate 
and autoci’atic, rather than peculiar to 
Muhammadan bigotry. In Malua we find the Muhammadan 
Kaji sentenced to death by impalement at the orders of 
Bewail Jahangir. There is no difference, from the point of 
view’ of justice, between thB order and that of death passed 
on Chandbinud by the Kaji. The Hindu karkoon’s treat- 
ment of Kainala in the ballad named after her is by no 
means le^^ heinous than that of the Muhammadan Kaji to 
Malua. In those days much depended on the will of the 
autocrat ; it was not safe to provoke him, and in this the 
Muhaminedan and Hindu subjects laboured under the same 
disadvantage. One should bo reminded of the Hindu Bewan 
of Bhati, described in the Mainamati songs, — of the treat- 
ment received by Baja Gopichandra at the hands of Hira, 
the harlot, — of the atrocities committed by Chand Roy 
of Gourdwar a"' narrated in the Prembilas, of the manner in 
which the Raja of Simhal is said to have punished Bhanapati, 
described by Mukuuiaram, and of many instances of perfidious 
villainy committed by the Hindu chiefs-in power, described in 
the Bharmaraangal poems, — in order to come to the conclusion 
that the Hindu and Muhammadan autocrats used to oppress 

5!* ■'.•r i 

-if-s .-si 

Sts 5^ '.tt- 

S'*>' ’itfil StS#! U* 

hr? ’(ts stt 'wsi i 

fjs sica( 
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people alike and that all such oppressions had no bearing 
on religious or racial considerations. Of course, as the Muham- 
madan power became gradually established in the country, 
they represented the autocratic element in a numerically 
larger proportion. It was the fault of the administrative 
system of those days. The Bewans of Jangalbari were 
sometimes very friendly to the Hindus who elected them as 
judges and arbitrators even in their own social matters. Bewan 
Ibrahim Khan who died about a century ago. spent Es. 50,000 
at Mymensing for getting the whole of the Mahabharata 
read and explained before the public by competent Hindu 
pundits. This will show the catholic views of the illustrious 
family even in religious matters. The poet- of Mymensing 

have faithfuliv narrated '.he story of love 

L'jve bettv(.‘6u votioz *■ 

incnunci womon uf the bet^^'een the vouthful nK-n .vad ’^vcimen of 

two commuHitiei?. , , , . . i i ^ i » • 

both the comniuratieN and tm-'v touncl nothing 
objectionable in it. The love between ^bu '.im Khatun and 
Kalidas, between Subhadra and Isha Khan ii.d that between 
the daughters of Kedar Eoy aud the prince' .Vdam and Biram, 
have been described by the IMuhain’uadau p-e- ^\ho wrote the 
ballad of Isha Khan. The blind lO-kir Eaiju describes 
the love of Adhua Sundari, the daughter n' the Brahmin 
Eaja Dubaraj fur the youthful Dew.in uf Ainiachang. These 
stories arc in the form of songs which were sung by profes- 
sional rhapsodists before the Hindus and .M'lh inimadans of the 
localities cvhere the events actually happened. The poets 
wrote the narratives without being intlueneed by bigotry, 
hence no one took objection to what they wrote. In 
modern times the minds of both the communities have been 
embittered to a certain extent. M'e iind that some of the 
Muhammadan writers delight in giving pictures of Hindu 
women in love with Muhammadans, as a retaliation for Bankim 
Chatterji’s delineatiou of the character of Ayesha. M’hen the 
story is written by a member of one community in an unbiased 
mind, and not got-up with a motive to humiliate the other, it 
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can give no offence, as we find the case in these ballads of 
Mjmensing. But malice, spite or bigotry should not inspire 
a writer whether a Hindu or a Muhammadan. We should try 
to bring amity and good feelings to both the sections of our 
population — a state of things which, I am glad to find, existed 
in this country in the days gone by 

The sorts of punishments given in those days were crude, 
„ . , not to sav that they were sometimes cruel and 

inhumane to the extreme. People were then 
buried alive, and the treatment given to the prisoners was often 
harrowing. These were, of course, not peculiar to Bengal 
alone in the 17th and IStli centuries. In that age crude and 
cruel systems of punishment were prevalent in all countries. 
We find in the songs under review that the Muhammadan and 
Hindu chiefs used to keep a prison in their capitals called, 
‘ Rhoon-shala ’ or the murder-house. There the prisoners 
were taken l)ound in chains, and stones of crushing weight were 
placed upon their breasts. One of the usual punishments 
given by a Hindu Baja to a Muhammadan was to pluck his 
beard by force in that cruel predicament. Ants were let lose 
to bite the unhappy man, and often his nose and ears were 
cut oft'. A fire was made in the cell giving rise to volumes 
of smoke which nearly suffocated the prisoner. Chillies were 
burnt there which torment»>d him all the while. Prom the 
beginning of the 18th century the country presented a uni- 
versal scene of flagrant injustice which gradually developed 
into what has been called in a copper-plate inscription the 
matsyanaya." The oppressions on Zemindars by Mursidkuli 
Khan reached a climax. The “ Baikuntha ” into which the 
Zemindars were thrown was a horrible place very naturally 
dreaded by the princely people of the country. In 1726 
Krishnaprasad Nag, an officer of the Zemindar of Daskhahania 
(Sherpur) was arrested for non-payment of revenue and this 
was followed by the arrest of his master, Surya Naravan 
Choudhury who was stripped of his clothes, till made entirely 
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naked and cruelly flogged. In fact, the cruelties inflicted on 
him were so severe that he gave up all claims to his Zemindary 
and thus made a miserable escape The Zemindar of Kagmari, 
Indra Narayan Choudhury, unable to bear such oppressions, 
gave up Hinduism and became a Muhammadan under the 
name of Inatulla Choudhuri. The two Rajas of Susang, 
mere children, were arrested for non-payment of revenue 
and ordered to have twenty stripes of whip on their back 
every day till they cleared their arrears. Their old servant 
Bama Charan Nandi volunteered to bear this punishment on 
himself and submitted to twenty stripes daily for a long time 
till he was on the verge of death. But as the dues could not 
be still paid, it was ordered that the young children (the 
Rajas) should be placed in the mouth of a cannon and blown 
off.' On the day fixed for the merciless massacre of the lads, 
the cannons ot the Briti.sh Raj were heard on the Buriganga, 
roaring out their promise to save the country from anarchy. 
“ During the period (176o-1772),” writes ^Tr. iMarshman in his 
‘ Historv of Bengal,’ “there could scarcely be said to have 
been anv government at all.” 

The favours of men in power Mere often as great as 
their punishments. The Kaji or the Magistrate could give 
redemption to a favoured individual from all punishments 
for alt offences up to seven murders. The privileged person 
could do almost whatever he liked in a particular locality. 

But good rulei’s were not unknown, and the loyalty 
evoked by their kind and just admini- 

Lova) feel'ug*? i n j 

stration is feelingly described in these ballads, 
and in the Dharmamangal and other old Bengali poems. 
Me find in the Sanskrit work Sriharsha Charit written by 
Ban, that when the Raja died many of his nobles gave up 
theii’ lives in sorrow. Some flung themselves from the tops 
of buildings and expired. Others took poison or drowned 

Kt'iro ■■oh M 
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themselves. This reminds us of the general grief leading 
to suicides in Japan on the death of a Mikado. The loyal 
feelings evinced in this way are peculiarly oriental, shewing 
that the kings and chiefs of the country, true to the tradi- 
tions of a Ramchandra and an Asoka sometimes possessed 
the talisman by which they could conquer the hearts of the 
people as they could conquer enemies by their weapons. In 
the Mainamati songs the general grief of the people described 
at the adoption of the vows of a aannyas by Gopiohandra, 
though exaggerated, shows how a good Raja was loved by 
his subjects. In these ballads we have such accounts again 
and again. In the song of Surat Jamal and Adhua, the 
grief of the people at the desertion of Baniachang by Dewan 
Alai Khan and at the departure of young Jamal for meeting 
a tragic death at Delhi, recall the very language of the 
Gopichandra ballad. The Raja sometimes loved their subjects 
as their own ehtldren and the subjects did not fail to 
reciprocate thi- love with all the warmth of their souls. 
The grief not only pervaded the men and women of the 
whole country but it is said, “ even the birds stopped 
their songs, the nvulets ceased running their course and the 
beasts Avould be rofraining from grazing in the fields.” There 
is no doubt '.'.uch poetic exaggeration in all this, but the 
extreme sentiinf'ntality of our people oftentimes inspires 
poetic fancy. !> iving the Russo-Japanese war the Mikado 
was t'c! some re cs-.m or other sad for a day or two. The report 
of thi^ •"HOn . r ’^he king \va.^ received by the rif\ the 
uimu-i I’n-.c- • and one lady i< said to have actually com- 
milt" - -iCi !■ ' ll our country too, such loyal feelings are 
quiie p' ill t' wc find from the accounts given by Ban. 

J at uiere wa-^ a limit to the people’s power of suffering 
oppressions by autocrats is evidenced by 
and pa riotlsr: iiumerous cpi.sodes described in the ballads. 

Here in Bengal the people elected Gopal as 
their king in the 9th century at a time when the country 
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was groaning under anarchy. The abhichar performed by 
the subjects of Manik Chandra, when his minister began to 
maltreat them, was the result of a combined action on the 
part of the people, showing a spirit of revolt against oppression. 
That is, of course, a fable. But these fables oftentime 
faithfully reflect actual politics. When Gopi Chandra took 
his sannyas, he wished that during his absence for twelve 
years, Khetu, his half-brothei’, should reign in his stead. 
But Khetu knew the popular mind and said to the Raja 
that unless he announced his regency by a general pro- 
clamation the people might not accept him as their ruler. 
Raja Gopi Chandra did this ; but yet the subjects would not 
agree to accept Khetu as theii Raja. They said that he was 
a low-born fellow and did menial service in the palace. How 
could they submit to the rule of such a man ? One of the 
principal ryots tauntingly said that he would keep the 
payment of government revenue in abeyance for the twelve 
years and pay it. to Gopi Chand on his return, but not 
to the slave Khetu by any means. Though in the 

ballads of Mymensing we tind instances of great oppres- 
sion by the cliiefs, in most cases the people being quite 
pon 0 ! less to resist them. Uiero :ire o*.casional descriptions of 
po|)ui ii uti' } anu v- om-tit d • iau- tij dei’eai the objects 
”1 f !;-'c . ur.c’ ; oj d led tiu’ army of 

.icai'.'i k-- s- o-t- !>■;'.■, m Dulai ot Bauiachong 
■ ; kf-ir'., c.i ,;Kiy o',i!>r*-s-ed i.y tb' iatter. tt’p 
0 'Ul. . ' yd (j-oir : and n 

; i i I , ■ 

' ■■ O’ '■ O'-I y\ .a-, 1 I!.:: ' ; ■ , ■ «.,v , til U' 

rtOi !"' . -‘Uws; - i.'.i-nc.,- i)y .ittackuiLT ri ' po!-C' 

■ )i ih-; I'.a-'. eiarlo;-. .'d '.i lairyir.; mit his onter,-. i," ni;' 
sa'ue ve liad Mal'i kic-'on-n att.n. iciiiL' 

.l.Mjanuo.- if o; iii- i.'‘al a’ d carrying .ler av. iV Iv 
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in Alyraeiisiiig and known for their combined action to resist 
oppressions from outside. 

In fact, the spirit of revolt was in the air of Bengal. 
The historical annals of this country have recorded the 
valorous deeds of Pratapaditya and Sitaram as relieis nf chc 
first rank. Baud Khan, the eldest son of Kalidas (lajdani, 
true to the Kshatriya spirit of his father, died fiachting for 
independence in 1575 A. D. KalidasV second son Isha Khan 
also showed extraordinary courage and martial skill in fight- 
ing with Akhar though he was eventually won over by the 
Emperor by gentle ways of love and friendship. But the 
descendants of Kalidas Gajdani kept up the fiery spirit of revolt 
for a long time and nowhere do we find this so powerfully 
expressed as in the ballad of Eiroj Khan, This ambitious 
young man Avas ever alive to the glories of his ancestors and 
thought of nothing else in the first years of his rule except 
as how to make himself independent from the control of 
Delhi. He stopped paying revenues to the Emperor and 
fought against the force Delhi that cooperated with 
Omar Khan, the Dev. ,,i. /t - .i"-.. 

ilie ballad" .'iioA' it ac’.\,' clearly (hat ilic Emperors of 
Delhi had uood manv touoh luilits with not 

t 

KiImi..- iM'iiii. ii.i only the ifiilcrs of Bengai, hut with her 
■-mailer chief-- such as Kedar Roy and 
J’iiO/. Kliaii. 'I’hcr-' ■«; ,il\>'!y-. a demand made on the 
resources of Bengal if the Ifinpcror recp.iired help from 
outside in the warfare that constantly engaged him. AAV 
find such a demand on D.Mvan Alai Khan for ten 
thousand soldiers made by an urgent Imperial mandate 
from Delhi. 

llulers of Bengal often went to the Court of Delhi lu 
lodge their complaints for just or iiiuudiiud causes. Kachu 
Rriy of Jessore, we knorv, wanted such help from .fahangir. 
Ornar Khan ent 1 1 Delhi iiid hro-iiuht i'oivi- fs,.!,! 
to i.yA :':rny Ji.ii .i .t .i.ilina.iliaia 
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Pi"hting u’omen so often form the subject in Bengali 
poems that I am inclined te believe that 
there was a real and historical tradition in the 
country, of females fighting in the battle. In some of the old 
manuscripts of the Bengali Mahabharat we find Braupadi 
fighting in the field of Kurukshetra. In the Bengali 
Ramayana not only do we find the queen of Mahiravan 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with Hanuman, but in some 
of the Baraayanic songs Sita tights with the hydra-headed 
Ravan of Svetadwip and overcomes him. These are, however, 
purely mythological stories but we cannot say tbe same thing 
of the fight waged by Kalinga, a daughter of Haripal, against 
Lau Sen and of that of the Dom woman Lakshya against 
the army of Gour, sent to take the fort of Mainagarh by 
force, — described in the Bharmamangal poems : that both 
KalingA and Lakshya fought in the field seems to be historical 
facts though the details of the narrative are no doubt 
poetical inventions. Here in the ballads we find Sakliina fight- 
ing against the Delhi army, sent in aid of Kella Tajpur, and 
the two daughters of Kedar Roy taking up arms in their 
hands and killing men in order to save Adam and Birarn. 
These incidents refer to historical facts which happened in 
comparatively recent times. 


IX 

Society — Arts, Culture and Sports. 

The state of society revealed in this literature of ballads, 
shows some id the excellent features of the 

EJiiCatiou of woniGii , ^ c i rnt • ii 

rural people or w inieu e^peciaiiy 

are endowed with power of endurance, de\ution to truth 
and a spirit of renunciation wliich excites our ad liiiration. 
It is also noteworthy that thougli the characters are mostly 
of agricultural and trading classes, women are always shown 
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as having received some degree of education. AVoraen in the 
Brahmin families used to read seriptiire' in Sanskrit, and 
C'handi'dvati, whose learning and povv'er as writer are historical 
facts, was. I believe no exceptional ease. Alalua, though a 
woman of the Kele Kaivarta caste, knew how to write letters, 
and Kamala and her aunt were fairly literate. From the 
instance of Khullana, the merchant’s wife in the Chandi 
Kavya, and similar characters in other poems we find it 
established that the Hindus never neglected to give an average 
education to their girls in those days. Afr. Long in his 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali books' wrote that from 1700 
to ISdO, the arithmetical formulae of Sni)hankar, the Bengali 
Cocker, were taught in forty thousand vernacular schools. 
There was a system as comprehensive in its scope, as 
conducive to culture, in v.'hich both women and men had 
opportunities of receiving a workable knowledge of letters in 
their childhood; and the testimonies of these ballads confirm 
this fact. In Kajalrekha we have a graphic account of the 
training which the young women of noble families received in 
the culinary art and in painting. (Canto XV.) 

The Bengalis are now in the background in the matter of 
Art and Industry. industry. The old history is forgotten 

and there is no means left to us to have a 
full account of our culture in tliese things. We once dazzled 
the world by our fine workmanship in cotton fabrics and in 
silver and gold wares. Streamed with a hundred rivers, 
Eastern Bengal is not the proper soil for the undertaking of 
artistic masonry works on any birge scale. Her rivers would 
not allow her to build a Tajmahal. If any rich man ever 
attempted to build a city of palaces on the treacherous 
banks of the Padma, the Brahmaputra or Dhaleswari, they 

Bungalows, would assume the form of a Kirtinasha or 
“ Destroyer of fame ” and make the rich man’s 
dream in marble vanish by their ever aggressive attacks. But 
with a less ambitious project the Bengali artist sat to build his 
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unmatched bungaloics with eaiwiiinear roofings, which, accord- 
ing to Fergusson, have been imitated from Bengal all over 
the world. There are graphic description.s of some of thc.sp 
bungaloios in the sones under review. The ballad of Isha Khan 
particularly gives a very .ita’activc account. The pillars, we 
understand, were made of ciyNtais. 'I'he interiors of the roofs 
were covered with the feathers of the king-fishors, the cranes 
or the pea-cocks. The doors were cased with gold in rich 
men’s houses. There was fine workmanship of gold on the 
roofs. The windows and shutter-, were protected and beauti- 
fied with gla.ss and mica oi various designs. The walls, some- 
times made of thatch wrought into fine decorativ^e designs 
made of cane, were covered by artistic mats of various colour. 
The cane siindi, was particularly good for this purpose and 
employed for all fine works. Great labour and cost were 
required for the completion of the.se buiigaloies which sometimes 
looked like fairies touching the earth with t heir coloured wings, 
represented by the curvilinear roofs made of gay feathers of 
the pea-cock and other bird.s. In the countryside this dream 
of a bungalow, which the old artists of Bengal dreamt and 
actually built with subtle art, has now vanished, but we may 
still find in the interior of cur country the descendants of those 
artists still sitting all day long and cutting and embellishing 
the cane and bamboo-sticks for construction of their bungalows 
which, when completed, look far more beautiful than the 
crude and unshaped mass of the corrugated-iron structures 
which have nearly driven the old traditional art of Bengal from 
her field. The descriptions of ships in the ballad of Bhelua 
are magnificent and give a fair idea of the artistic talent of 
our people. 

The sports and pastimes of the Hindu society have ever 

been as.sociated with religion. Thai the 

Sports and pastimes 

people were passionately fond of festivities 
can no better be illustrated than by the fact that they 
sometimes gave their babies as security to the money-lenders for 
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loans in order to perform the Durga Pnja in the house. 
(Malua, Canto I. L S.) Boat-races M'ere a favourite sport, 
and men who could afford it, kept the long canoe-shaped boats 
for racing in the rivers on which their houses stood. 
(Malua, Canto VIII, 11. 19-50.) A reference to fighting bulls, 
as a favourite pastime, is also found in one of the poems 
(Malua, Canto VIII, 1. 50). 

A'o?'n-hunting was by far the most favoured sport and also 
an avocation with many for earning their 

K’oj'd-hunfin" ‘ 

livelihood. The hunting of Ko)'d was greatly 
encouraged by the artistocracy, and there are even now many 
people in the district of Alymensing, who enjoy rent-free 
lands earned by their ancestors for their skill in hunting with 
these birds. M’e find in Alalua that the hero, who was an 
expert Abrd-hunter, obtained a grant of considerable rent- 
free lands from the Dewan Sahib of Jahangirpur for his 
proficiency in the art. Trained Koi'iis were also the carriers 
of letters. At a time when one village was separated from 
another by forests infested with venomous snakes and ferocio\is 
animals, no less than with robbers, a trained Kord was very 
valuable as a carrier of messages. 

As Aom-hunting forms an interesting subject in some 
of the ballads, I give a summary of the articles recently 
published in two of the leading Bengali journals on the subject, 
by writers who evidently speak from their own observation of 
the game as prevalent in Eastern Bengal.' 

Abed-hunting was at one time the craze of the 
Mymensing people. This curious bird has many points in 
common with the gallinule, though it does not belong to that 
species. It is generally of a large size, being one foot and a halt 
in height. From the back to tlie tail the bird measures fifteen 
inches. Its leg is strong and thick as a two-anna silver piece. 

‘ Koid-p'iVii —Vih article in rh*' " At-inrhly V ksu n Pc tl MT:jh,132) B K , and 
Pakhihi Tatira in t}i<^ ‘-Pratibha/’ Kartic, A-^rahayan and Pous (12th year) by Jatirulranath 
ilajiimdar, B L , aud Puma Chandra Ehattacharyya, respectively. 
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Erom knee-joint to foot, the leg measures three to four inches 
and above the joint five to six. It has four claws in each foot 
These are crooked, strong and sharp. 

The beak is one and a half inches long and above it. 
stretching to the forehead, is its fine crest — a thin piece of 
protruding flesh of deep red which adorns the head. This 
crest is more beautiful than that of a cock. Ihe eyes of 
the hir’d are bright and playful. It has a long neck, 
resembling a crane’s, though not so thin. The feathers near 
the breast are black and on the sides ash-coloured. They 
grow bright and glossy after winter. These birds are very 
ferocious. The adage in the countrvside is “ Two Koras can 
not live together in the same swamp.” If the boys are 
pugnacious, the old men call them “ Irully Koras.” If a 
Kora hears the sound of another it gets angry and starts to 
fight. The sound of the Kora is deep and solemn ; it is like 
the roaring of a cloud. At the advent of the rains, it fills 
the air, with its solemn cries which gradually get louder. 
The sound is not at all shrill. It rather resembles the croaking 
of a raven. The raven’s sound is not pleasant to the ear, 
but while the Koras sound rises to a far higher point, 
it has a majesty and sweep which bears no comparison 
with the raven’s ; it produces a solemn impression. The 
roaring of thunder is inspiring to the bird, and makes it 
send up those wild cries n hich are sometimes heard from a 
distance of two miles, filling the hunter’s soul with strange 
excitement. Eroni April to July, the Kora is in the hey-day of 
its health and spirit. ITom August it begins to lose strength ; 
its feathers fall oft' and the crest loses its deep red and 
dwindles away leaving a fiiint trace like a yellow ribbon. 

The cage of a trained Kord is kept covered with a blue 
cloth. A'om-hunting has been a favourite sport in many countries. 
The bird is trained by the hunters to decoy its fellows and 
pursue game. The A'o;’d-huutiug is a most exciting spectacle. 
Here is an account by an eye-witness. “ It was August, 
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our canals and marshes were all Hooded over by the rains ; on 
the north of (jur house was a rucid of the Di'trict Board and close 
to this road was a Ireautiful swaiun. Its area was about one 
square mile. In the middle oi the ''.va-i>p were, to be seen water- 
lilies of all kinds in full bloom ar.'i -urrctuuiin'JT it lay exten- 
sive rice-fields. The swamp w i- tw-sort of the je^“se, the 
gallinule and various other water-fo i'ds. .Vs I walked over 
the road-side with some friend.>, I s-m' t Ziuhamtnadan hunter 
enter the swamp with cautious -mps with a trained Kora 
in his hand. This raised our curio''ii'y .-md we stopped there 
to observe hi^ doings. The huntsmau entered deep down 
the swamp till its water came up to fibs neck and then placed 
the cage of the bird on the weeds and plants with Avhich the 
surface of the water was overgrown. Here he let his trained 
Kora, tty up in the air. TVith the ^ eeds and water-plants he 
thoroughly covered his head and remained unseen for some 
time in that posture. The hunter always hides himself 
ill this way and remains close rn his own bird. The wild 
Kora is far more powerful than the trained one. So if help 
is not received in time, it runs the risk of being torn to pieces 
by its adversary 

“ Being free from the cage the trained Kora .sent its deep 
and far-reaching cry ‘ Gurar-dkop-dhop ’ in the air. It was 
a challenge and like liglitning ttew a wild Kora from 
the other side of the swamp and attacked the trained 
bird. I remember distinctly the iigure of the wild Kora as 
it came roaring in great rage, with its head and neck bent to 
the right side. And in a moment the terible tight began. 
They held each other in close grip, causing wounds on each 
other’s body by their sharp and long claws and wounding 
each other with their beaks. They whirled like fly-shuttles on 
the surface of the water in close contact, throwing up spray 
on all sides. Just at that moment the hunter came out of 
the water-plants — and held both the birds fast in his hands. 
Then he brought them to the bank and extricated one from 
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the other with great difficulty. We found that both the 
Koras were more or less wounded durin? the short fight and the 
hunter’s body also bore signs of the contact with the sharp claws 
of the birds. I saw him covered with big leeches and blood 
gushing forth from his bodv. But indifferent to all on’Tsi- 
cal pain, he looked triumphant over the game he had iceured.*' 

It is very difficult to .secure tlie younti’ of Koro. The 
hunter steals eggs from the nest of the birds and hatches 
them in a curious manner. He places four cv five eggs in 
a cocoanut shell, after having filled it with cotton. Thi.s 
shell with eggs inside it, he tightiV fits with a niece of 
cloth to his abdomen and keeps it in close contact, The 
eggs are hatched in this way fcr twenty or twenty-five days, 
and the great hardships which the hunter -uffers may be 
easily conceived. He seldom takes bath during all this time 
only washing his head now and then when he fetds giddy. Night 
and day, sleeping or awake, the bandage is kept tight and often 
the hunter is attacked with dy.sentery and other diseases, The 
hunting by means of a kom is a d.angerous game ex])osing one 
to serpent-bite as the birds make their nests in iungly places 
near water full of weeds, infested by venomous snakes. 
We have an instance of snake-bite in the case of Chaud 
Binod engaged in A'O/'u-huntiug, mentioned in tlie ballad of 
Malua (Canto XYIII), and the writers of the articles here 
refer to many points besides which are substantiated by the 
accounts in the ballads. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries koras were frequently 
engaged as carriers of message.s. The trained koras were once 
in great demand in the countryside. An ordinary kora is now 
sold for twenty to twenty-five rupees. But in olden times, 
when a passion for hunting by these birds was the prevailing 
fashion and tvhen difficulties of sending messages to a 
distant place were great, these birds sometimes used to 
be sold at enormous prices. One of the Dewans of Itna 
lately made the gift of a rent-free property to a hunter as 
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Sports with the 
pigeons. 


the price of a trained kora ; another Zemindar offered an 
elephant to a hunter as the price of the bird. 

In Malua, the kora comes frequently on the scene show- 
ing itself as a trusted messenger in times of emergency, and at 
others, with its shrieks and cries from near the flowering 
Kadamha plants, bringing in the inevitable poetic associations 
of the rainy season. 

Another important and fashionable pastime with the 
higher classes of people in the 16th century 
was sporting with pigeons. Graphic and 
vivid accounts of these occur in the second 
part of the Chandi Kavya, where the merchant Dhanapati 
appears as the leader of the sportsmen. His party consists of 
about two dozens of young lads, his friends, who all go, carried 
on dolds or silver-palanquins borne on the shoulders of men. 
They all get down on a plain and, keeping the female 
pigeons in their hands, let loose the male ones, and the lads 
make a deafening noise by clapping their hands. The loud noise 
frightens the male pigeons and though their consorts are left 
behind they cannot return for fright. But sometimes love 
proves a more powerful factor, and that pigeon, which, inspite 
of the clappings and the noise comes back to the female bird 
first of all is declared victor of the field, and its owner wins 
the prize. Sometimes a trained pigeon is pursued by vultures, 
and in that case the owner, inspite of the thorns and briers 
of the forest path, goes running in great speed heedless of all 
danger making signs to the bird to light on the earth. The 
poet IMukundaram describes fifty-four birds engaged in these 
sports of Dhanapati, each called by a different n.ame, to which 
the birds are trained to answer. 


The Poetical and Ethical Value of the Songs. 

When a Bengali poet, versed in Sanskrit lore, strives to 
excel in his description of Nature, we know too well from 
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our Renaissance-literature what to expect from him ; long 
and monotonous accounts of mornings and evenings with a 
catalogue of flower-plants, not omitting the butter-flies and 
the bees sucking honey from them — stereotyped and hack- 
neyed figures of speech, copied from the earlier writers or 
what is worse, from Sanskrit classics — exhausting all resources 
of culture and obstructing the course of the narrative by 
wearisome diversions — these tax the patience 
the ballads. the readers to the utmost and create an 

apprehension at the outset, as if the des- 
cription was never coming to an end. 

But when we come to these ballad-mongers, we are con- 
vinced that commonsense is by no means the monopoly of the 
learned ; in fact we sometimes find the exact contrary to be 
the case. The rural bards do not sit down with the resolve 


to describe Nature and say something fine ; they never write 
anything for the sake of display. In the course of a narrative 
of human action, Nature serves the purpose of a background, 
never made obtrusively prominent, but she often captures us 
being revealed by fine touches, all suddenly, as if by lightning- 
flash, — presenting a gay panorama of landscape views taken at 
snapshot. So we see the sky of a summer day with streaks 
of sun’s rays coming out of the clouds diffusing an intensified 
heat, a phenomenon so common in our tropical climes, — the 
falcon' by its wild cries breaking the mid-day sleep of a fatigued 
wayfarer under the flowering Kadainba tree — the village 
tanks with its transparent water, surrounded by fences of 
thorny plants, — the bamboo-groves Avith sprouts shooting forth 
from them and boughs of mango-trees bending under ripe 
fruits and giving a resting place to the ravens and cuckoos 
whose croakings and cooings offer their contrast alternately 
like the voice of old men singing in chorus with young lads. 


* In our translation of the text we have for the sake of convenience used the word 
alcon for Korn, though the Kura differ- from the falcon in some points. 
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When 1 -; rilia^e-girl bathes in the river-gbat, the poet is 
amazed at seeing her black eyes and he knows not whether to 
admire the idiack waters of the river, the black clouds of the 
sky or tlie glance of iier black eyes most. 

Take for instance, the line in ‘ Kanka and Lila,’ in the 
description of the rains: “ 

picturing the season as a fair damsel with a golden vessel in 
her hand; the lishtninir is the "old that sparkles from her 
pitcher of water. Nothing could be more indicative of the 
force of September rains in this country than the line which 
says that the flood of 5'/'er<o/ forciiily carries onwards the huge 
block,^ oJ' stone in its way (»-(t»i? 

There is a bird in this country called the ‘‘ Bou-katha-kao ” 
or “ Oh-bride-speak.” The poet says, "Heedless of the 
thunder-bolt overhead and wet with September-rain does 
the trrief-:stricken bird wander about the way side, crying 
‘ Oh bride speak’ to appease her wrath.” ( 

^t7;5 : 1 <5^ S 55f?i ) When speak- 

ing of a lady in anger, the poet says, it seems that a 
garden of flowers was <in lire.” It hrings the whole glow of 
purple on the brows and cheeks of a fail' damsel vividly 
to the mind’s eye. AVhen a woman die> of her love, the 
poet compares her to a lily killed by Xovember frost ; the 
line ” 5:^=1 ” has all the elegance of 

modern -tyle (Lila and Kanka, Canto 22, p. 210.) The sweet 
and gentle glance of a girl showed her innermost thought as 
“ the moon-beams of October show the very bottom of a 
river ” (“ rjjviii - 5 fti ”1 is an exquisite 

instance of sparkling poetry. And the following passage in 
Malua, written about 300 years ago. is as fresh as a 
composition of to-day. 

“Sweet is sugai -candy and the sweet-meat, sweet is also the 
water of the Ganges, — sweeter than these is the milk in 
the cocoanut. Sweetly comes the happy dayv after the hour of 
sorrow and sweeter than all these is the lost treasure found, 
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and the comiiicj of a habv to a loneU’ hou‘ie. But sweeter than 
all and incomparably sweet is the union betw'eeu lovers after 
parting.” (lMalua_. Canto XIV, Li. 106-112.; These poetic 
ideas were already in the air : for long l)efoi“ IMalua was 
written, similar sentiments had been e.vpressed in the Maina- 
mati songs though in a crude and less elaborate style, (Copi- 
chandra, Bujhdn Khanda. p. 97, Calcutta Univevwity i. 

Through all these narratives, Bengal, with her vast rivers, 
her dead pools and her red S'liHJIiiKi-iiiiihiti and Jirrn tiowers, 
her white Kwida and yellow' with falcons liovering 

over her sky — with her evergreen shrubs and ilow of rains — 
with her ’ ustic women hailing their peasant lords with festive 
songs when the latter returned home at the close of the 
Xovemher day, with golden ears of new ripe crops hanging 
down from their heads, — the pictun'sque Bengal, seen a 
thousand times but never grown old. appears again and again 
with a new charm every time. 

Xo dower in her garden is, however, so lovely as the 
ftgure ot a Bengali woman. We tind the 
The- f'miiii' ci.f.iM.fi-- w'oman of Bengal given to resigned grief and 
accepting tht' austere vow^ of an ascetic in 
Chandravati : we hnd her dying in silent gri'^f, shot hy the 
flower-arrows of Cupid, without a word, in Lila ; we find her 
again rising to a towering rage in Malua when tempted by a 
devilish man, a rage that express itself iti poetic Are and 
unmatched wealth of language. We find her again in Ivatnala, 
taking a review of lier life in a spoecli which, for pathos, 
elegance and guarded modesty is wonderful, addressed to an 
assembly of wise men who sat to give Judgment over Inw. In 
the ‘ Dewan Bhabna ’ Sonai swallows her insult and unspeak- 
able sorrows like the very poison which ends her life : and in 
Kajalrekha, she is like a statue, doomed to suflerings Imt com- 
manding admiration by her incomparable modesty and feminine 
grace. Everywhere she is lovely, everywhere she is admirable 
by her martyr-like qualities and everywhere she is a strange 
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figure too, a poetic vision and wonder. The reader, I am 
afraid, will lose much of the beauty of the original in my 
poor Engli'h renderings. I will finish this discourse by 
quoting a passage from the ballads of Eiroj Khan. Sakhina, 
the wife of Firoj Khan, expects her husband to return from 
the battlefield --a victor. She speaks her mind to Daria, 
who, however, has already heard bad news 

Snkhina. ’ ’ 

about him, but keeps silent : 

“ Go Daria, go fast, bring ( hampa flowers and roses from 
our garden, I will weave a garland for my husband who is 
coming back as victor.” 

“ Go Daria, go fast, and bring water for aju ; I will 
reserve it in proper place for him when he returns home a 
victor.” 

“ Go Daria, go fast and bring a fan of mica and place it on 
his bed ; I will sit by and fan him when he returns a victor.” 

“ Go Daria, go fast, bring bottles full of attar and other 
scents made from rose for mv husband. He will have need 
of them after the fatigue of war.” 

” Prepare, oh Daria, fine betels vvith spices, and fill a 
golden box with them for my husband.” 

“ And go fast Daria, and bring dust from the mosques of 
five saints. I will mark his forehead with it as a token of 
their blessings, when he will return a victor.” 

“ Go fast, oh Daria, go to the wives of the saints and 
convey my salaam to them.” 

• « « « 

” Why, oh Daria, why is it that there is no smile on 
your lips to-day ? ” 

“ But take heart, you will be happy, when you will see 
him a victor, come home again.” ' 

The tragedy and the sequel of this enthusiasm can be 
better conceived than expressed. 

ftp! sitf’M I 
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Imagination loves to dwell upon the picture of Sakliina 
dying on liorse-back, — killed not by a hundred bullets which 
fell powerless against the steel armour that protected her brave 
heart rendered invulnerable bv its love, — not bv a hundred 
swords directed against her that flashed like funeral fires around 
a suttee , — but by a cruel letter of divorce bearing the seal 
and signature of her own de ir lord I Sakhina dying on 
horse-hack is a symbol of nuptial love with all its old-world 
charm — a theme of epic grandeur worthy to be painted by a 
Raphael and sung by an Orpheus. She is a martyr to that 
love which is invulnerable against ail physical forces, nay, 
triumph iiit over them, yet so sensitive and delicate that it 
cannot for a moment Itear the loss of its supreme faith ! 

The field of A'-’/fu Tajpur, holier in our eyes than Karbala 
or Kuruk.dietra. is in the western limits of the stib-division of 
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Netrokona in 3-engil. Tliere oni> may perchaace still hear in 
the sono; of the euckoo or lark the tale of Sakhina’s wonderful 
love, and perchance the air may be still found charged with 
the fragrance of her last breath like that of a bud torn by a 
wanton hand ; and to the imaginative mind day-light may 
still show the glitter of Sakhina’s helmet over the heads of 
her wondering enemies, and midnight unveil the portrait of 
a divine woma:;, who lighting unwearied for three days on 
hovse-back to rescue her husbxnd from the hands of the 
enemies and hafliing all their attempts, at the end turned 
the battlefield intr a bower of sorrows, dying without utter- 
ing a word, of the shock at the proof of her husband’s 
treachery, for he was reported to have bought peace with 
the enemy by signing the letter of divorce produced 
before her ! 

The ballad of Sakhina xvill be published in the next 
volume. 

After going through these narratives descriptive of the 
sufferings of our women in their tenderest emotions, the reader 
will judge for liimself whether the much abused sa.tfee was the 
outcome of grim superstition as Ward and other missionaries 
attempted to prove early in the 19th century or that she 
offered herself of her own accord in many cases, as a mute 
sacrifice at the alter of love. It will be seen too from the 
ballads that tlm political atmosphere of the country before 
the British rule was such that many young and beautiful 
Hindu widows were drawn to this mad course to avoid a fate 
which they dreaded more than entering the funeral pyres of 
their liusbands. The poems will at least clear up many points 
better than all the statistics collected by Wr. Ward could do. 

India — the homo of spirituality, mysticism, and tender 
emotions — should be approached with love and not with 
suspicion. 

T know of no rustic song, so highly appealing, and so 
full of rustged and homely beauty as that of the bai-amaghi in 
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Dewana Madina. (Canto YI). Here, the pathos of a poor 
Muhammadan girl’s tale shovi's that true poetry sometimes 
grows like a lovelv flower in the fields bv the side cf the 
plough and the scythe. 

XI 

The Singing of the Ballads. 

These ballads are sung in the district of iMvmensing 
generally by Muhammadans and low-caste 
The Gayau= Hindus — those belonging to the Xamasudra, 
the Hadi, the Dom, the Jele (fisherman'), the Patni (boatmen) 
and other depressed castes. As a rule, they are illiterate, 
their chief occupation is agriculture with other humble 
avocations in which they are engaged in the day-time. At 
night they assemble in some neighbour’s house as invited 
guests to sing the songs. Most of them are amateur parties. 
There are some, however, who have made the singing of the 
ballads, their occupation. 

The minstrel or the chief singer is called the Gayan. He 
is the main singer, adding interpretations and bringing 
out the hidden meaning of the poetical ideas, assisted 
by a chorus of eight or ten men who are called “ Paile ” 
(probably derived from the word pdld-gayaJc). They play 
on cymbals, tabors, and violins in course of singing. 
The harmonium is now and then seen amongst the musical 
instruments w'hich is of course a modern innovation. Some- 
times, young lads are introduced attired in picturesque dresses 
who sing and dance by way of diversion. The professional 
singers charge Rupees five to Rupees ten per night. Sometimes 
they do not fix any remuneration but depend on the gifts doled 
out by an appreciative audience. This is called ' pela ’ in 
this part of Bengal and in Mymensing they call it \fira’ 
These gifts vary from As. 2 to As. 4 per head amongst the 
rural audience. The amateur parties, of course, do not charge 
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anything, satisfied with betels and tobacco which are freely 
offered by the host. 

The ballads are mostly poetical records of those events 
which had the greatest appeal for the people of the country- 
side. The poets acquired the art of versification, in most cases, 
without any knowledge of letters, and when their noble indig- 
nation or sympathy was roused at tlie report of some act of 
atrocity or renunciation they did not lack the power to 
describe it in the tongue which they had acquired from their 
mothers. The vivid pictures of actual scenes witnessed by 
them, or related to them first-hand by some eye-witness, 
created impressions which they reproduced as vividly as they 
were imaged in their minds without the least haziness about 
them, because these poets did not labour under some of the 
disadvantages from which the cultured historian of to-day can 
hardly expect to free himself, viz., the restrictions of a con- 
scious art and the biassed zeal of the propagandist. The rustic 
pqet laboured under no such limitations ; hence his accounts 
are sometimes truer than the prejudiced writings of many a 
historian, 'the rustic worshippers of Parnassus, however, 
sometimes yielded to the convention of the rural doggerel- 
mongers. The baramasis often made the narrative weak and 
historically untrue, though now and then they were aglow with 
excellent poetry. Secondly, an element of folk-tales was often 
mixed up with their songs, checking the easy flow of their 
poetry and weakening the truth of the narrative. Barring these, 
the ballads may be accepted as historical records of great value. 

The ‘ Shuts ’ in our country, like the ‘ Charans ’ of 
Rajputana kept up the memory of stirring historical 
events in metrical ballads at a time when newspaper was 
unknown. Sylhet was the recognised seat of these ‘ Skats’ in 
Bengal in later times. .Vud no place in that district was 
as famous for the ballads as Baniachong, and no Shat 
achieved there higher laurels than Makaranda. th-:- prince of 
the ballad-makers of the age gone by. 
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But the authors of the present ballads have scarcely con- 
cerned themselves with great historical episodes or other politi- 
cal revolutions, unless there was also some act of renunciation 
or great domestic virtue, shedding lustre upon such events. 
This will be seen in the historical ballads to be published in my 
second volume. The noble sacrifices which men and women 
made at the altar of love and devotion in the adjacent loca- 
lities, proved to be a never-ceasing fountain of inspiration to 
the rural hards, innocent of all political culture and acquired 
ideas of nationality. The themes they chose were not of high 
ambition or valour, but pertained to the quieter virtues of 
home-life, which, with the intense human interest they carry, 
have a universal appeal. 

Among those who distinguished themselves as singers of 
these ballads in the past in the district of Mymensing, the 
following names are the most noteworthy. Most of them 
are dead now. 

(1) Jigir Gayan of the village Jigatala in Fergana Susang. 

(2) Sula Gayan of the village Kabichandrapur. 

(3) Sibu Gayan (a Patni or boatman by caste) of Fergana 
Asujia. Ilis ancestors were all good singers. Names of some 
of them are to be found in the preface to ‘ Kanka and Lila.’ 

(1) Ramsankar O'ayan (a washerman by caste) of Mashua 
in the Sub-division of Kislioreganj. 

(5) Ravan Gayan ■ u jola or a low-caste weaver) of 
Sanchail in the Sub-d, \ isiui' of Kislioreganj. 

!'(3) ilari Gayan o I’.itimria in Netrakoni. 


Amongst the mo i 'rn >inc:er.'' we m ly iiauie Iliraman 
Gayan (mali or sweeper by caste) of .lahani,drpur. Bipin Gayan 
(a Kayastha) of Kalik a ami Abdul Gayan of Basali. 

Chandra Kumar says that these soims are losing public 
favour every day. Even a hundredth part of 
uf f.iUr.uu now. what was seen twenty ymars ago does not exist 

to-day. In every village, there were singers, 
and in fact, Mymensing was a veritable nest of singing birds 
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in those days. “ It is difficult,” writes Chandra Kumar, “ to 
get one singer in ten or fifteen villages now-a-days, and if by 
chance you meet one he will sing five or six songs and then 
stop, saying that he does not remember the rest. His memory 
needs be rusty, when his songs have run out of fashion and his 
services are not required even once a year. Yet the old peasants 
bemoan the loss of this treasure with tears in their eyes.” 

The future historian of Bengal may profitably use this vast 
material as Tod did the ballads of llajputana and Kalhan 
those of Kasmir. 

The songs are generally sung in that indigenous mode of 
, music which is called the ‘ bhatial.' It is 

T1 e Bhalial. 

the favourite mode of the rustics, especially 
the boatmen. Its plaintive appeal has a peculiar power of 
creating indescribable pathos. In the vast expanse of the East 
Bengal rivers, in the foaming Padma, the white-crested 
Dhaleswari, in the blue-tinted Brahmaputra and in the 
marshes and mires run over by the flood, the boatmen, as 
tliey ply their boats keeping time witli the sound of the oars 
that strike the waves, yield to the irresistible fascination of 
their favourite ‘ bhatial ruij ’ which tills, so to speak, the whole 
region of the sky, and in its sweet and prolonged sound seems 
to be in harmony with the vast expanse, above and below, 
forming a fitting and congenial environment and background of 
the songs. The words are simple but the tune is lengthened to an 
almost endless, though somewhat monotonous, span of sound, 
moving the rustic heart with intense pathos and sweetness. 


XII 

Supplementary Notes, Acknowledgments and Concluding 

Remarks. 

In mv preface to Malua, I identified Dhalikona hil 
with the Dhalai hit mentioned in the ballad. One of the 
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reasons that led me to do it was that T could not find 
any hil in the adjacent locality of the name of Dhalai. 
‘ Dhalai,’ the name of the hil into which Dewan Jahangir 
was led by the stratagem of Malua, I thought to be the abbre- 
viated from of ‘ Dhalai-kona.’ But while preparing a map of 
Eastern Mymensing for this book, I found, on a closer exami- 
nation, of the Survey of India map a fairly large hil named 
Dhalai lying about eleven miles to the north-east of Jahangirpur 
and nine miles to the north of Arulia. It had escaped me at 
first. As we find the name of the hil exactly as mentioned 
in the ballad, situated in a locality easily approachable 
both from Arulia and Jahangirpur by following the 
courses of the river Dhanu, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that this Dhalai hil is the one spoken of in the 
ballad. In the preface to the ballad of Kamala, with some 
liesitancy I identified the village Hulia with Huliara, as T had 
always a doubt in my mind, that from the phonetic point of 
view the sounds of the two names might not quite justify 
this identification. But as Hulia was not to be found in 
the map I hit on Huliara as the nearest approach to the 
name, the proximity of this place to Baghupur (Raghurampur) 
lending support to my conjecture. But since the printing 
of the preface Mr. Kaiiprasad Mallick of the Bengal Police, 
who lived in Mymensing for twenty years, has informed 
me that the village Hulia of the ballad appears to him to be 
the same as Haluaghat in the Sadar Subdivision, not 
only because the names are nearly the same, — the word ylud 
being a mere suffix and not a part of the name, — but also 
because close to this village are to be seen at a place called 
Raghupur the ruins of a palace. This seems to have been 
once a fortifted town. Thi' last owner of this place was one 
Keshar Rai, whose widow, about two centuries ago, drowned 
herself in a large tank, after havinij thrown all the trex'^ures 
of the house into it, in order to escape from the ]iaiid> of 
a gang of robbers who had attacked tlie place. Mr, Mallick 
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writes, “ There is a village about three or four miles from 
the Haluaghat Police Station in the district of Mymensing 
in the Sadar Subdivision, where there is a big tank with 
remains of pucca ghats, temples and big houses. The 
villagers reported that the house and tank belonged to one 
Keshar Rai who was a very wealthy man, and that after 
his death some dacoits came to attack the house. While 
they were attempting to enter the house by breaking 
open the main entrance, the widow of Keshar Rai threw all 

t!ie valuables into the tank and committed suicide bv drowninsr 

* 

herself in it. Another rumour was also current that some 
property lay hidden near the tank under some huge pieces of 
stone. Mr. G. R. Macdowel, Additional Superintendent of 
Police, visited the place during the course of his thana 
inspection in 1909.” The existence of a village named 
Raghupur with the ruins of palatial buildings in the vicinity 
of Halua or Haluaghat, seems to suggest that Keshar Rai 
might have been a descendant of Raja Rayal mentioned 
in the ballad as the lord of the place. The name of the 
village where Chaud Binod lived (Malua) is not clearly 
indicated in. the ballad ; but the poet mentions the village as 
being on the banks of the Sutia. Accordingly in my preface 
to Malua, I suggested three villages on tlie Sutia, one of which, I 
Slid, miiilit have been the lionie of the hero. There is, however, 
a ",-ord in tlio ballad (in L. SG, Canto XVIII) which may lie 
to b'^the name of the villase. The word is ‘ Bangshaia.’ 
1. nmy mean “in the clan or community” and I liave "iven 
ir rn;^ uminimj: in my transbiticn (p. 10, 1. 2t). But more 
':'r )baely the word wouid impiy the name of a viliasre. I 
vQri-’.g tor a village • Bingshai.a’ in the neighbourhood of the 
■Sutia bat found none. There is, however, a village named 
B ikshai-t in that locality. Mistakes in scripts in regard to 
proper names are very common, and it will be no wonder if 
Bakshaia has been changed into Bangshaia — a more familiar 
word which the scribe is likely to have adopted by mistake. 
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The difference lies only in one or two letters i-iz., ‘ uq ’ for ‘ h. ' 
There is an old IcaneJia road as indicated in the map from 
Eakshaia to Arulia. I could not find any trace of the villaeres 
Kanchannagar on the Dhanu (Mahua), and Dighalhati (^[alua 
and Dewan Bhabna), though their geographical position is 
clearly indicated in the ballads. These villages must have 
totally disappeared and been reduced to mere mounds. It 
is not improbable also that .some of the villages latterly adopt- 
ed other names than those mentioned in the ballads. The 
maps issued by the Survey of India professing to give the 
names of all the villages are found defective in certain 
instances. Not only are the names of haors and small rivers 
omitted hut even the names of villages are not infrequently 
missed. The names of the well-known rivers like the Fules- 
■wari and llaji are not given. Unless, therefore, one is satisfied 
by a local enquiry, one cannot he sure on these points. 

In conclusion I heg to acknowledge my deep gratitude 
to my esteemed friends Mrs. M. 31 Urqahart, the wife 
of Dr. Urquhart, Principal, Scottish Churches Collese, 
Captain Petavel, our University’s widely known Poverty 
Problem .Lecturer, and ilr. C. S. Paterson, the Secretary 
of the A". 31. C. A., for carefully going through the proofs 
of some of the ballads. The urgency of the press required 
them often to do this work for me in great haste and at a 
considerable sacrifice of their own valuable time. Still I 
cannot say that the book is free from errors. I had often 
to read the proofs my.self without having the opportunity of 
help from outside, and I am not at all a good proof reader. 
311’. A. C. Ghafak, Superintendent of the University Press, 
took a lively interest in the ballads as they are the poetry 
of his own native district, and the completion of the present 
volume in two parts within less than three mouths is 
entirely due to the great energy with which he expedited 
the work through the press. I am glad to note that 
almost all my friends, European and Indian, who read .these 
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ballads, have expressed their keen appreciation of their literary 
and poetical value. Mrs. Urquhart, a gifted lady of high 
refinement and culture, was specially struck with the beauty of 
these rural songs. I quote her remarks about Dewana Madina. 

“ It is a very charming story, full of right feeling and with 
a very just appi'eciation of human motive, Shakespearian in 
its directness and simplicity: I like the restraint of the action. 
You have the possibilities of a great stage in India witl^ your 
insight into human motive and natural dramatic gifts.” 

I had to labour very hard in connection with these ballads 
for more than three years. Apart from the pains involved in 
doing the literary portion of the work, — such as collating the 
MSS., improving the arrangement of the original composition, 
which in a few cases consisted of stray songs without much 
order or sequence, writing commentary on the texts, and 
historical and linguistic notes for the Introduction and translat- 
ing the ballads into English — I had to keep up a steady 
and lengthy correspondence with Chandra Kumar for all 
these years defining his work and directing the course he 
was to follow at every stage of his research. Though he 
was actually in the field collecting the ballads, my anxious 
eyes have always followed him with the utmost solicitude 
in the performance of his task. I noted regularly in 
my diary the names of the persons he approached, and 
of the villages he visited in course of his tour, and suggested 
to him other villages which I knew of by my private 
enquiries. AVith his valuable help, and with a score of large 
Survey of India maps of Eastern Mymensing I had to work 
hard in identifying the places mentioned in the ballads, and 
the present map, hereto annexed, is the result of this labour. 

Our University funds, as everybody knows, are far from 
satisfactory. I have spent some money from my own pocket 
in performing this arduous task. Dr. Abanindra Nath 
Tagore, C.I.E., has contributed Es. 100 towards the cost of the 
map. Eai Bahadur G. C, Ghosh, the founder of Stephanos 
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Nirmalendu Ghosh Chair of our University, on receipt of a 
present of one of my latest publications, sent me Rupees hundred 
as a token of his appreciation. This amountand the small sum 
of about fifty rupees received from Babu Kiran Chandra Dutta, 
Secretary, the Bani Sevaka Samiti of Calcutta, I have 
used for the purposes of the illustrations given in this book. 
The University has supplemented this money by a grant of 
fifty rupees. My friend Mr. Satish Chandra Sinha, the well- 
known painter and artist, has drawn the pen-and-ink sketches. 
I should acknowledge with thanks that Mr. Sinha, Mr. D. N. 
Dhar, who has prepared litlio impressions of the map and 
Mr. N. Cbakravarty, who has made blocks of the illustrations, 
have ail done their work at a reduced rate out of a patriotic 
motive. 

I had sent advance copies of a few printed ballads 
to two illustrious men requesting them to favour me with 
an expression of their opinion in two or three brief sentences, 
so that, if they were favourable, I might use them as 
mottos on the title page. One was sent to the Earl 
of Ronaldshay, our late Governor, and another to Sir 
George Grierson, the recognised authority on Indian Verna- 
culars. Sir George Grierson wrote many complimentary 
things about the ballads and felt greatly interested in their 
collection. I am indebted to him for the susrsrestion of the 
famous words of Andrew Fletcher which I have put in as 
motto on the title page. Lord Ronaldshay wrote to me as 
follows : — “ I have read Mahua with the greatest interest. After 
reading Mahua I sat down to w^rite a few words about the 
ballads. I had intfended merely to write two or three sentences 
of appreciation. But when I thought over the special interest 
and value of such a collection as the one which you have in 
hand, I found that w hat I wanted to say, could not be said in a 
few words only.” He has favoured me with an appreciation 
which I have taken the liberty of using as foreword for this 
book. I felt gratified like one who wanted a penny but got 
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a gold coin. Lord Eonaldshav is one of the greatest statesmen 
that ever came to this province as its ruler. The glare of his 
high administrative qualities and exalted rank has cast his 
fame as a scholar into comparative shade. But those who 
have read his book on the Eastern Himalaj'as and heard his 
addresses on Indian topics, especially Buddhism, know well 
that he has studied Indian history not only with the diligence 
of a student but with the enthusiasm of a lover. 

In conclusion I offer my hearty gratitude to Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Fifteen years ago I had already established 
some reputation as a writer in the field of Bengali letters. 
It was Sir Asutosh who drew me then from the seclusion of 
my narrow scope of work to the cause of our Ahna Alater 
by engaging me to write a History of Bengali Language 
and Literature in English. The numerous works I have 
since written in English, which have elicited praise from the 
Press and Orientalists all over Europe, are solely due to the 
never-failing encouragement given me by that great Bengali. 

AYe earnestly look forward to better days dawning on our 
University in near future when all the difficulties that beset 
her will have passed away, and we feel confident that under 
our present Chancellor, the scion of a family with claims on 
undying and universal fame in the world of letters, she will 
flonrish and steadily advance in the cause of enlightenment 
and culture. I sincerely believe that His Excellency will be 
true to the great reputation of his noble ancestry. My own 
regret is, that with my shattered health, in fact with death in 
sight, I see no prospects of living to behold the glories of our 
University in the coming years. I have worked hard all my 
life to interpret my country to the world of learning. The true 
liistory of our people in comparatively modern times is not 
contained in the copper plate and rock inscriptions or in the 
accounts left by the foreign travellers. Neither are they to be 
found in the administrative accounts of the Moslem period 
or even in the Sanskrit classics. The real history of our people 
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lies buried in tire VernaculaT works of each province, but 
which have not received the attention they deserve from 
scholars. I have tried all these years to draw attention 
to this important tind by my numerous publications, English 
and Bengali. I feel myself entitled to the wages of a 
poor day-labourer engaged in collecting materials for a great 
purpose. The architect who is to build the future Taj- 
mahal of Bengal in the region of her annals, consecrated to 
the recording of the tales of her illustrious heroes of the 
past — the historian who will give shape to all this material 
and construct a <rlorious account of our national life, is 
coming, and is not far off. This I foresee and I am so sure 
of it that I almost heir the sound of liis foot-steps. But 
I may not live to see this achievement of my long-cherished 
hope. Meantime as a reward for the unremitting labours 
I have taken all my life I only wish to hear the words well 
done,” at the close of my career, if indeed it is to close now, 
from Sir Asutosh, His Excellency the Chancellor, and the 
Vice-Chancellor of our University, under whom I have been 
working. 

I am afraid that some scholars may consider my estimate 
of the liter.iry merits of tlm ballad'' to be biii'her than they 
really deserve. All that T can say is tliat I Inua’ written from 
my strong conviction. .V European critic while speaking 
lately of one of my recent publications in terms of eulogy, 
charged me with over estim itiiig every good tiling of Bengal, 
“ which,” he said, ” is prtibibly the outcome of ultra-modern 
nationalist entlmsiasm.” Even my kind friend Dr. Sylvain 
T.evi referred good-hnmoiircdly to niy "fanatic love'” for 
Bengal in his foreword to my work '* Chaitanya and hi-^ Age.” 
If I have really loved Bengal ovei nuich, T have no reason 
to he ashamed of it. This love lias been a great asset to 
me. But for this love no one could work as hard as I have 
done for a period of more than a quarter of a century in the 
hitherto unexplored field of old Bengali Litertature which. 
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only a little above a decade ago, was treated with contempt by 
my own countrymen. All honour to Sir Asutosh who has re- 
deemed our past literature in the estimation of our countrymen 
by recognising it in the Post-Graduate Studies of the Calcutta 
University. 

I will deal with the ballads bearing on the pohtical 
history of Bengal in the second volume. 

DINESH CHAXDRA SEX. 



MAIILIA THE UYPSY GIRL 




pkepace 


This ballad is more in the form of a melodrama than a 
lyric poem and is complete in 755 lines ; this odd number is 
due to the omission of certain lines n'hich could not be traced 
by the compiler. 

A tradition, prevalent throughout Eastern ^lymonsingh 
ascribes the authorship of the drama to one Dvija Kanai, 
a priest of the Xama Sudra caste, who lived about 300 years 
ago. It is said that he orginised a party of players and 
was the first to put tlie melodrama on the sta^c. Dvija Kanai 
i" reputed to have fallen in love with a Kama Sudra woman of 
asocial status inferior to his own. It is said that in the course 
of his devoted love, the poet himself experienced some of the 
sufferings ascribed to Xadercbaud. Tradition says that it is 
for this reason that Im was able to portray the sentiments oi' 
the Brahmin lord in such a life-like and vivid way. But no 
details of this love-affair or indeed of any other events f>f his 
life are knoivn to us. 

The jn'eiimiinry liynui of 1(; line", ahicli 1 have net 
ira';i''lati',l Inir w hich to b^ found in t’ac original te’xt, \\a-> 
evi h iitiy Ci mipo-'ed by a. Tlilioniedan llui'n or minsirei 'a ho 
•'■inu’ it at a lan'r period. 

Thfnua was uf ran' time very popular in l/i-teru 
Tly ineiniiiuh. Bar the fre ‘dom and romance of low* in the 
melodranni could not. for obvious I'ea'Oii', meet with the 
approval of the orthodox com>nunity wliich u’rtwv moi'e and 
more riifid in later times as tlie Brahmiiiic inffuence spread 
throughout the district. It has, therefore, naturally ceased to 
have any popularity amongst the Hindus, and this once favourite 
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ballad is'novr almost forgotten. The peasants and other low- 
class people, specially the Alahomedans who do not share the 
scruples ol the Hindus, occasionally sini^ some of its songs, 
and it was with great difficulty that Bihu Chandra Kumar 
was able to recover the whole of it. Yet the shape in which it 
Avas at tlrsL compiled seemed to me to be faulty iii many 
respects. Chandra Kumar tells me that owing to the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox Brahmins who condemned the poem as 
corrupting the morals of young women, the song is scarcely 
sung non’ in Hindu houses. He had to take infinite trouble to 
gather scraps from peasants of different localities, none of 
whom (excent Shek Ashakali) could give him more rhan one 
or two songs. As I have already .said, the shape in which 
Chandra Kumar sent me hi.s collection was far from 
satisfactory. In many places I found portions of some 
earlier cantos dovetailed into the end of the song. Naderchand's 
sorrows at parting witli the gipsy-girl, before he had left his 
palace, were found incorpuMted witli tiiose he experienced in 
course of his search for her at a much later period. The 
romantic life of the pair in a far-otf wilderness Avhere they 
made a temporary residence is full of poetic situations and 
Avonderfully happy imagery. The songs embodying these 
were found strewn at iMiidom over the whole collection in a 
quite unconnected way. 1 had to take great paiu^ to 
rearrange the poem liy a close and cais'ful study of the text. 
The incongruities of the oricdual compilation have, I hope, now 
been almost entirely removixl. The compiler has infoi’ined me 
that the melodrama was interspersed witli prose portions in the 
form of dialogues, which he could not collect. So the present 
te.xt cannot he callerl perfi'ct or faultless. 

The suhieet of this ballad i> a historical one. The places 
mentioned in it, — Kanchanpur, Banian Kandi, the river Bhaiiu 
[lit. bow), etc., are within the jurisdiction of the subdivision 
of Xetrokona an I under the jiolic-e-station of Khalia juri, 
Bifteen miles to tin; north of Raliamatpur lies the vast marsh 
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kno^vii as Tahir Hmror.'' To the east of tliis Hairor lie 
Baman Katidi, Baiclar Bighi, Thakuv Barir Bhita, Ulna Kandi 
and other places reduced to mounds, — once assueiated rvith 
the gipsies and tlie unfortunate liero of the t ale — Xaderchand. 
These places are non’ void of human habitation. l)ut in the 
adjoining low lands one may see in their proper season, the 
rich crops of nhaJl rice bending low with tlnur gold-coloured 
ears —ready for the reaper's scythe. 

The peo])le relate many incidents of the life of Xaderchand 
associated with the locality. Tlie B aiJar Dighi i^ the tank 
dug hy the gipyv leader IT )mra in the part of the town, 
called Ulua Kandi. and the Thakur Barir ITiita represents 
the spot where once stood the palace of the Brahmin Baja. 

People further nortli have, in recent years, advanced a 
claim on the incidents of the play as having taken place in 
their own locality. There is a llamangaon in Rusang Dnrgapur, 
near the Ciaro Hills. It is within (5 miles df Jigatala — the 
native village of the reputed song-master A/.iin (.iayen. The 
nearness of this Bainangaon to the river Kangsha and 
to tlie Ciaro Hills has made 'Oine people imiginc that the 
dwelling place of the Bi'ahmin lord once stood here ; and local 
tradition, proliahly of a mueh later origin, has tried to asso- 
ciate the incidents of tlie ballad with this place. This tradi- 
tion may liave got a Idition il supp >rc from the desire of 
some of the singers of -lig-itila to bring’ I lie sceic of tlie 
melodrama nearer ilunr own liome. 

But we liiid in tlie ballad itself that Iloinra tin* gip-'t'- 

chief was a native of the Jainta Hills which is Imt an 

eastern cjnlinuati m of the ranges n uned the ( r iro aiul the 

Kiiasia Hills. It is stall'd in I liis s mg tli it the gipsies took 
one full mouth to reach Bimau Kandi from their ludive lulls. 
The Jlamangaon of Durgapur is only d or t miles from the 
Jaiuta Hills whereas the Jlainan Kandi near Talar Rairryr 
is about GO miles to the north of those hills. Xadercliand 
took some moiitlis to reach the Jainta Hills in i^uest of 
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Maliua. Of course neither the gipsies nor the Brahmin lord 
made one continuous journey, halting as they did at several 
stations, — the former in response to professional engagements 
and the latter in course of his search. Nor are the accounts 
given by the poet of time and space to be absolutely trusted, 
though the story is founded on facts. Yet from a perusal of 
the whole -ballad it appears certain that the tradition which 
came down to the poet was that the home of the gipsies M’as 
far away from the village of Baman Kandi. It could by 
no means he only 2 or 3 miles. Besides the name of the 
village as mentioned in the ballad is Baman Kandi and not 
Bamangaon. 

The ballad is written in the unadorned dialect of the 
rustics, but whether from the standpoint of supreme interest 
gathered round a complicated plot, or of the simple grandeur 
of the characters of the hero and the heroine, or from the 
points of view of freedom from all convention and a rapid 
succession of thrilling but romantic dramatic situations, it has 
a uni(iue position in the whole range of Bengali Literature. 
And we hail Bvij.t Kauai for having vindicated the glory in 
the domain of poetry of thp Nama Sudra community whom 
we have branded as a depresNcil caste and maltreated for 
centuries. 

d'he dram,' cvidcmtly bclDna’s t') the romantic school, 
l)Ut it' r )m ii!0'" is toimil dnwn by :i n’l'cat many ri-alistic 
iucident'. !i^ !■•cvity m n’t- tli.an earns the c aii[.linie;ir ttf 
tlie ni'i ’d pi,fi \'. let (b'iines tb ii ijuality ".a' tue ' e,i; wit" 
— by its -tiiki nn fontr t•^t witli th ■ w eli-kii ''wn v-rlj j^iiy of 
tin* cla-sicil sfbo )1 of Bengali poetry The 'iru.a t io'i ' ci'e U e‘i 
often reicii the level of idealism, but they move with a ilrania- 
tic spet'd, 'careely giving tlie readers an ojjportunity to 
indulge in extravagant fancy’. It will indeed !je ditlicult to 
find another work in our literature which c;ui approach the 
excelleTtce of Alahua in respect of perfection of plot, 
romanlic situations, richness of realistic incidents, brevity, 
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force and literary <rrace. Its laii'^iiai;'e is certainly crude, to 
which objection may l)e taken in some quarters. But for 
this crudeness, we would hav(' ;j:ot merely a string of gditter- 
ing syllables, artificial and (rm* to conventimr, and not the 
genuine expression of the people’s lu'art as disclosed in this 
remarkable hook. Couched in the coarsi' Lir.naiimc; of the 
people, sneeriugly called the /n/fui'i, this melodrama carries 
an intense poetic interest, -slnuring tin* tire that burns in 
the heart of our pc'ople. holy as the light of a temple on 
the banks of the sacred river. 

In conclusion I take tlie liherty of (|uotim; below a letter 
written to me in appreciaf ioii of iMahna by my esteemed friend 
Dr. Stella Kramriscli, I'h, i) , our well-known critic of Indian 
Art. 


i'-j, 'I'm uiih l!'i ill, 

.It ;/■('//. 

Dj; ui Sir. 

I u’linlel to wiUf to •the vtiy evemiit; uhoii I had the a'i'oat 
privili nx- of listeii'iiir f i \oin' O'lid-na "f titf f ran-huion id' '■ 'Miih'u.’' 
I iit'oitiin.iti.-lv 1 \va.' M-i/,’ I with "ii inv re’iun hoino, .Vll the tunc 

M iliiu. X.uiiTchaiiil, iii'l Mic Lric'-'- " I'O inuii i nio and kept me in a world 

liitliLi'to unknown ti iiio. \, iiere ''ni inon- aic drep anl yet as '-itiiplc a- 

iiuisiia rhymes, wlieic iiatine Ceil ‘i- tlio voice of the human heait and 

man i.s spontanions. ^ et he Id- into tlie plot a-; the -ea-'ins, nlueli 
aecompany hi- happines- an i ye.i.m i^-, Ii' iid'i the e.jur-e of the year 

The whole nudodiama is uehi-.i (on.-ther b\ a musie of euntionsanJ yet 
every cdiaracter -l.iij'i- om he i:-.-:!. .Milma'- love aini heroic ileath are 
not -ynibol-ot traiiscciiden! i' vaine. Tliey have im other reliirion than 
that of tlie iiunian heart in ai! d- p-.iity and stiength. How dispas-ionately 
is Homra, the irip-v icadi r. "Mali id- fo-ter father, iepre.sentpd ! His wrath 
and einellv do in't ap, c.c a- -i-.cm. tl.ev si-cni to lie acts of subjective jn-tice 
— that is t' say even hw ti^nre ba-s,, in"eli lininan a)ip'al that we are bound 
to fed with iiim. .\nd sw it 'mi'Ii p\ery one of them. I'alaiika, the 
maiden, Mahua's detoted f'-i. n 1. i. di'em- the -tein fervenr of die aefion bv 
a lyrical tendernes.s, natural and fre-h Idie a tfiwer and never sentimental. 

’A Oman jdavs 'll. hadnm pan n, our dr iin.i. Homra is notliuiet but 
set 1 uie; and frame foi Mahu i's act inn-, and Nad rchaii 1, the vouthful id aiuniii 
lord, IS the ohieet winch enatie- her to real -e i ,- 1 ilp\ -tMii and "reatness. 
The plav — but it is balla'l — nulv it make- me vn-h te -ee it acted in 

all its dramatic tonci-eucs in-lie- cm in one strainht line fiom beirinniner 

to chmax and tliere i: brpili- ibian. < ii.iiaetei . a'vl - tn.nain- an sketched 
with utmost economy, that makes tlieni so li-lmet an ! at tic sane time a- 
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closeh’ inienvoveii llie variolate 1 in '1 ulie-; oF a soiit?. Each person has 
a tune of uwn; eiie need njt kiiev the ii.uae not ^ec the actor, _\ et one is 
bouuil to ieeo.rin'e him. 

The sinijile int-ui'ify uF l•llmp^wlt',.,■l and ilietion reinimlej me of that 
't.iudarJ work "f inedie'val Eu-opean luteiatiin — ’ Anca?'in and NicoKtte’; 
there too the nainnv piejiiehce' nt 'oei. f\ d ■ not eoiieern iiero and heroine. 
And theie u,i to now w,- knew of !'.,e i-.pnne. lion ami ■^llnllal•ity of folk- 
literature in ditfercnt countries ami lour ‘ F. Ik Liteiature of BeiiLjal ’ 
furnmlicd im with lir^tdiamd nialen.il. li'it we weie unable t'.i witiiee^ the 
atiimtv of people''- poetry jn-t on tlie r. ■ whrie i'tdkh'iv and art heeonie 
one. Also a- far a^ mv knowledc t 1 id; m hteratur.' ones, I do not Know’ 
of anithhiL;' -iiiiilarh frc'li an 1 m -n .I'.te F\<-i\ -entenee of tlim melo- 
drama Afahua t'lu -taml ley it-eit -i'." i- lin.il. It needs no onianiet.l and 
no explaiiatiou. l’>.ui:;ul inii.-t he pr- u . t ■ haie 1 eci w',_i'ed siudi a tiea-ure 
Ilf her own — .uid ion told me u i- n dv one oF inanv. I eineerelv 

hope \iiur -plendnl di-r-nvery wiil tin i i- 'i.ueii appieeiati ui m Bengal it.-elf 
as it is bound to uet tr. in all eon' • i— .i., i.i l.terat.o'e in Europe and 1 am 
an\iously lookiHL'' forw.tid to tlie .ne i ■■ ..1 all tiie ballads of Helical. 

Thankino \ou .inee more t, , •!, - . ;t d.a-iire o! hasintj eoine to know’ 

of these unipue pieces ed literatuie. 

\ours sincerely, 

.''■rt f ! t Kr.-wmkisi Ii. 

CTiaudra Kimitir Cuileftcii this from .several persons. 

Fcr tlie intiinr portion of it lie i- iiulehtctl to IJmesh Ch uidra 
De and to Sliek Asakali of lMa'hka..a \ illatte iti Netrokana. The 
latter tvas already Sc voars old nh.eu Chandra Kumar approached 
him for the song- uhout two years ago. He also got great 
help from Nashu Shek of Glioraii. Both Haskha and Ghorali 
are near the postal town of Snudikoua in Tlastern Hymensingh. 
Some of the songs of the Irtrer part of the ballad were taken 
dolvn by the compiler in pein-il a- a ploughman was singing 
them while engaged in Held-work. All these men are perfectly 
illiterate. It is said that there i> still a party of professional 
singers at “Mashka, who sing iMahua. 

I received the poem of IMahua from Babu Chandra 
Kumar De on the 9th of March, 1921. 
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1. HOilRA THE GiPSV-LtUDKK. 

It take> six taonths to reach theGai'o Hills by land. 
Beyond these hills art the snowy raiiuces ef the Himalayas, 
-Vnd far on the, other '^ide of tliese vaiic:e> tliere are Seven 
St'as. 'Idle Sun and the IMooii do not iliuininate tlie>e rcitions. 
No human form moves tlieie, 'i’lip im penetrable forests are 
infested witli timers and be.ir.s. 

Close to these forests, there nas, Itoucver, at one lime a 
small settlement ot men. Their leader was Homra — a "ipisv 
O my friends, Hinilus and Mahomedans, list, n to the story of 
this "ipsy-chief. He was a robber — the le.ider of a yam^, ;in.l 
had a youin.fer brother named Mainka. Tbi'y wandered aliuul 
in various places. I shall now I’clate to you at some lenuth the 
wonderful story of this band of gipsies. 

Once they travelled far and reaelied the hanks of ihe 
Dhanu {lit., the bow). There stood a village on its banks 
called Kanchanpur, in which dwelt an old Bralimin who had a 
beautiful baby-girl. Ihe child was six months old. Towards 
the end of the night Homra, the leader of the gipsies, stole her 
and tied away. 

The girl of si.x months grew to be one year old, and like a 
bird was thus caged and nurtured in the house of the gipsy — till 
she came to be :i damsel of sixteen years — an expert player ex- 
celling chiefly in rope-dancing. Her beauty was so dazzling that 
she looked like a gem on a serpent’s hood or a bright stone in a 

'ihL\\nr''i L> 1 thi I'-h-u N't M-it _ He inij.lifs 

t !i _■ I f ■ d !,• t . 1 1 1 . i I ils I'lo I'Vv li ict. I 'I'Mjg !i i* \. , )> t jg.-i ut-H. 
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dark house. AVhoever saw her was charmed. When she 
walked, her lon^-fiowing- tresses seemed to touch her very 
ankles. One could see the cbumpa flower blooming, as it 
were, on her cheeks. Her large and brighc eyes were as lovely 
as evening stars. No one who saw her for a moment 
ever forgot her. Even a saint rvould harbour thoughts of her 
in his mind, forgetting his ascetic vows. 

With this girl Homra wandered about from place to place. 
Delighted with her handsome looks, Homra’s wife gave her 
the name of ‘ Alahua ’ (after that of a wild flower that grows 
in hilly places). LI. 1-36. 


2. ScKNK : Thi: Garo Hri.i.s. 

Homra addre"ed his brother .Mainka and .said “ Let us, 
O ijiother, no to some distant place to e.vhibit our feats.” 

M;iinka said, ” N’t.'i'V well, let us start on Eridav ne.vt." 

Lhi the morning of Friday the gipsies packed up their 
thing' and got iv.-nly for ih<‘ journey. 

Honu’a, the leader of the parly, went ahead of the others, 
i'(,illov.'i‘'l ii\ his brother Alainka, and behind them their 
niimeioU' pl.iyer', talking and siiouting. They took nith 
them cnUj.'. i.'j'es ami bambo.i', besides trained parrots, 
iack'iiai-, neid-b.-ak •; m/.ry"/.v ’ and otlnn- birds in cages. 
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Tin: CoTRi of Naderchaad. 

The lord nf the vill.-me a,-.' Xiderchand — the Erahmin 
youth. Surrounded by h'E frienU .and courtiers he .sat res- 
plendent like the iao''i!) .anii'uvj: lie; 'it ir<. The messenger 
Lantrra appruacdted him and said. " Hear me,. O lord, -a new band 
of "ipsies has arrived in mir eity. They want to show their 
feats of skill. dVith them is a y-ninsr wcarui. She is very 
handsome. In fact I havt' never ^cvn a m.aiden as beautiful as 
this "ipsy-"irl.'’ 

'When Xadercli.ui’l heard thi'. he rose up and went to tlie 
inner apartment, and s.ditM'i,r his iiiother, said,“ A nen' hand 
of "ipsies h.is conn' to our to>vu. They want to "ive a show. 
If you have ni) i>hjeetion. *) mother, I wish to euLtaiP,. 
them.'’ 

Mollifr, 

" "What will he Ihi' cost?” 


e'hve/,(//n7. 


” A liuinlred 1 upi-e'.." 


df.e.h,-. 

“ Yl's^ \ lu .nay ena’iure tht'm. et them iiave their >iiow 
in the outer eouil of "Ur palace. ' LI. 

!, FUE (itPsY SrieWS 

lloinra calleil his livotln'r Alaiukiaud said '‘Take the 
hows and the (|uivcr full of iirmws. her us '^o to the house of 
the youiur lord to exhibit our feats." Saying this Homra 
beat his drum. At the sound the people of the town began to 
run to the spot from all directions. 
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One man said to another, There is going to be at the 
house of our lord an exliibition by the gipsies. Let us 
hurry on.” 

People sat on all sides and the young lord took his 
place in the midst of them and began to peep this way and 
that with curiosity. 

As soon as the "ipsy-girl appeared on the scene and 
gracefully shook the long bamboo, Xaderchand, who had sat 
in the midst of his men, at once stood up steadily gazing 
at her. But Avhen the girl ascended the top of the bamboo 
and began to show her skill, the young lord an-xiously 
cried out, “ Ah me, she may fall down from that height 
and die ! ” 

She stood at the top of the bamboo and sang beating the 
tabor with her own hands, her bracelet* making a jingling 
sound as she did so. Smiling she said from her place of 
eminence : — 

“ I have 'hown my tricks, now 1 mn^t have sonn; reward 
from our young lord.” But within her heart she thought, 
“ May I win hi* heart, that will be my best reward.” Nader- 
chand at once presented his ^hawl, worth, a thousand rupees, to 
her, and besides gave her a great sum of monev. 

Homra prayed for a house to live in : the youth at once 
made him a grant of a good plot of iaml. The gift was made 
hy a regular document. He aKo gave .uiiiicient rice and other 
food-stulTs to the party to last for many months. 

Xaderchand said, “ Xow you have got lands from me and 
the documents are in your hands, (io to the part of mv town 
called ‘ riuaki'tndi ' where your land is ,,nd build a good hous(' 
there.” 

A fine house was built on the plot ot laud. But Mahua, 
as she entered the house, began to weep. 

Her foster-father planted brinjal-plants and said, ” Bo not 
weep, deal i^^ahua, I nib sell brinjals and nith the price buy 
a necklace for you." 
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In the new garden he produced quantities of hean and 
gently said to Mahua, “IVhat good will there be with all these 
if you, my dear girl, do not stay with me ? Say, that you will, 
or I will cut my own throat.” 

The edible roots grew plentifully in the garden and the old 
gipsy promised Alahua a pair of bracelets from the sale of these. 
Trora the proceeds of the sale of bananas he said he would 
buy her a beautiful chain. 

The thatch-walls of the garden-house were decorated 
with glass doors and it was protected on all sides by a fence 
of plants. 

One day he killed some pigeons, geese and parrots and 
said to the girl, “ Cook a nice curry with these. Do not 
forget to put into it spices, specially the ‘Avv/l/b'c ’ (cumin 
seed).”' 

Thus did Homra, tlie gipsy, try to please Alahua and 
keep her engaged in the garden house. LI. 1-38. 


5. X.^DERCH\>'U .VN'l) AtA.Hr.\ AT THE RlVEK-GH.\T. 

One day Xaderchand was passing that way. It Avas 
e\ening and the lamps AA-ere newly lighted in the houses bj'^ 
the way-side, ilaima was returning home having shown her 
dancing in the toAvn. He met her all alone and said softly, 
“ Will you wait a little to hear me, O maiden r When the 
moon-beams gently spread in the eastern horizon and the 
sun fades in the west, may I to-morrow at such an hour 
expect you at the river-ghat all alone? If tlte pitcher in your 
arms proves too lieavy after it is tilled with AV.iter, I Avill be 
there, dear maiden, to help you in lifting it up.” 

With the pitcher of Avater she Avent to the river- 
side in the evening. Naderchand Avas already there waiting 
for her. 
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Xaderfliii juL 

“ You are so intent on tilling your pitcher with water, do 
you recollect, dear maiden, what i told yon yesterday ? ’’ 

Molinn. 

“ But, O Prince, O stran<rer, not a tvord do I recollect 
of what, you say, you liave told me.” 

XiUlPrChoiVK 

So youn", so fresh, and yet so forgetful ! ft is only one 
night since that I told you.” 

Mnlnu. 

“But you are a strantjer, Princ 1 feel greatly embar- 
rassed in talking with you.” 

'■yadercJiaiid. 

“ You hare pushed the pitcher into the water, maiden, and 
gentle ripples have arisen, flow beautiful you look! Smile 
on me, maiden, and speak to me. There is none here to see 
us. 'Who is yonr father and who your mother ? Where u.sed 
you to be. maiden, before you came to our town? ” 

dlahua. 

“ I hare no parents, Prince, no, nor any brother to call 
mine own. I am like a weed turned adrift in tlie stream. Ill- 
starred am I, O Prince, I have liecome a gipsy living among 
the gipsies. "With the iit-e in my heart I am inwardly 
consumed. There is none liere to feel for me — to whom I 
may open my heart ! You have a beautiful wife, O Prince, 
and happy are you at your home with her.” 
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yadcrchand. 

“Hard is your heart like >tone. O fair maiden, your words 
are untrue. T have no u ife, I am still iinin irried. Hard is 
your heart and hard is the heart of your parents ! They have 
not vet "iveti vou a nnte. Y'ou arc allo'vinu’ your yoiitii to 
pass in vain.'’ 

Hard is your heart, and hard the heart of your parents ; 
No hrido have they i;i\ en you thoujjh you are a i^rown man, 
0 stranger.” 

-A i(dei cluuid. 

“ True, dear uiil, my licart is hard and hard is the heart of 
my parents, liut I assure yuu if 1 could Xiin one like you, I 
would not reniaiii hard !)ut become a teiidor husband.'’ 

t.airecrinn' to he angry ;. 

“ You are a sh inieh's.> vuiith to .say so. Tour words are 
insulting. Get a pitcher and tie it rtiund yonr necdv and 
drown yoursidt in the river." 

Xudet ihu ad. 

“ Gladlv do 1 take your sentence, fair maiden. Ho you be 
the stream and I \'ill drown mvsclf therein.’’ LI. 1-11. 

(1. HaI.ANKA AM) AIaiil'a. 

Fuloaka. 

“ Hy my life hear me, O sister Afahua. A\'ill you not tell me 
the secret of your heart ? AA'hy do you '.ro to the river-ghat in 
the evening all alone ? A'ou spend tlie whole night weeping ; 
I can detect the traces of your tears on yonr checks. Tell me 
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in contiflence the reason of all this. AVhy is it that you 
often sigh and gaze in the direction of the Brahmin lord’s 
palace ? The rumour here is that Naderchand has got a 
fancy for vou and that he is charmed bv vour songs.” 

Softly did Alahua tell her story. How can I, O dear 
Palanka; soothe the pain of my heart! Let us go away 
from this country. I have tried my best but it is not possible 
to change tin- mind's course. I cannot bring it to reason. 
It will not listen to good counsel.” (She weeps.) 


Pfiliiiikii. 

“You should follow my advice, dear sifter; for seven days 
stop going to the ri\er-ghat. If he cumes here to enquire, I 
will tell him, ■ Alahua, the beautiful one, died last night.’ 


Jldhuo (softly). 

“■ If I do not sei' him for a day, tliat will itself kill me. 
The sun and the moon and you, my dear companion, be my 
witness. This Brahmin youth L the husband of my heart. 
I may go with the gipsies wherever they may load me, but, 
believe me there is none amongst you who has now the pouer 
to bind me to thi> party. AVith him will I go, no matter 
where he leads me. Unless I can do this, I uill either 
take poison or tie a rope round my neck and hang myself.” 


7. IIOMilA ANU AIaIXKJV lALK liETWEEN THEMSELVES. 

Ilomru. 

“I tell you, bo'ther Alainka, we must leave this place and 
go elsewhere, AVh it shall I do with this goodly looking house 
and garden ? Far better to live a-begging from door to 
door. Have you lu t beard, dear brother, that my daughter 
Alahua is crazed about the Brahznin lord ! ” 
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Mainkn. 

“ What nonsense you talk, O brother ? How can we 
leave this beautiful place ? The landing steps of our tank 
are made of stone. This lovely tank of ours is full of water 
to the brim. Look there, our fields smile near the garden- 
house. The ‘ shall ’ crops are ripe ; they are gold-coloured. 
When we grind these we shall have good ehira ’ for our meal. 
Do not, for goodness sake, leave this country.” LI. l-Ki. 

8. The Still Hour op Night. Wahua and 
Naderchand meet. 

The month of March is about to pass and the smile of 
April is already upon nature. From the boughs of the trees the 
gay note of the cuckoo is heard. It sings ‘coo-oo.’ The crops 
of ^ shall’ rice with their flowering ears, full of ripe grain, 
have spread a charm over the fields. At midnight Xader- 
chand rose from his sleep. He took up his flute and sig- 
nalled to Mahua. In the sky the skylark was singing. 

At the sound of the flute the beautiful one awoke. The 
houses were all newly built and the gipsies slept soundly 
in them. She was maddened by the flute and came out of 
the house. With slow steps the damsel advanced towards the 
landing-ghat of the river and there met Naderchand, who 
absorbed in his emotion, was still playing the flute. She 
ran to his embrace and he said tenderly, I will leave my 
parents, my palace and my riches. M ith you I u ill go to a 
distant country.” 

The gipsy-girl wept and hung like a creeper on his neck 
and said, “ I am helpless like a bird kept in a cage. A\ ere 
you a flower, my love, I would hide you in my braids. I 
swear by you I will put an end to my life. Let us part. Go 
back to your palace and leave me. Do not, T pray you, lor 
my sake trouble yourself.” 
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She sohhed and ended here. Both uere talking in this 
way, but a pair of pierciinr eyes pursued them all the while 
without their knowh'dge. He was on the track, follotving 
a little behind. 

■\Theu the dawn peered through the east Naderchand 
returned to his palace. And nith a pitcher in her arms 
iMahua came to the landing-ghat. LI. 1-2S. 


i). Thetr L.\st AIeetixg ix the Town. 

Moiiiia. 

‘‘ To-nig‘ht we are going to leave this town of yours, my 
lord. I shall go with my foster-father and mother. This is 
the end, we shall meet no more. Xevei again shall we see each 
other. O how cruel 1 How can I live without seeing you ? 
I am a helpless woman and must think of honour and 
caste. How can I go against the will of my elders ? I leave 
my sweet garden-home and leave i/oit. Alas, liow shall I 
control my mad heart ■' Xo more shall I hear, my lord, 
your sweet llute calling me ! Xo more shall I pass happy 
nights, all-wakeful and ha])py in your company ! And no 
more shall I wake from sleep to see your sweet face again ! 
Xo more -■hall I wander by the river-side in your company ! 

*■ Before 1 end, one word more. If ever you should feel 
a desire to meet me after this, come, some days hemee, to the 
north (in the Laro Hills) and look for a house there fenced with 
long reeds and with doors open to the south. There shall we 
stay fur some months before going on our wanderings again. If 
you come to that house of our.s, you will find its hospitable doors 
open for you. Hotv glad shall I be to spread a seatTor you and 
serve you with ' clnm' of the 'shall'' rice, good bananas 
and curd made from buffalo milk. 

“ But perhaps this is the last meeting, and we shall never 
see each othw again.” Lh 1-27, 




Flight with the Treasure 



“The gipsies all Hed from the land of Nadeiehand, 
the Brahman lord/’ 


Mah'd, p, 1 1 
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10. The Gipsies Desert the Place. 
llomro to JIaittka. 

“ I am confirmod in my suspicion. I will not >tay here a 
moment more. Let the garden and the hou'.e go to hell. 
No more do I care for the ‘ shall’ crops whicli are now ripe. 
By my life, 0 brother, ive should not stay in this place for a 
day more.” 

They took their hamboo.s and ropes and ail the rest of their 
possessions. In the dark night the gipsies all tied from the 
land of Naderehand — the Brahman lord. 

They left the heautiful houses they liad built, the crops 
in the tick! and their garden of fruit-t,a-es. People were 
astonished at their sudden disappearance. 

But when the young lord heard of it, he had just sat down 
to eat; the food he had lifted to his mouth dropped from liis hand ; 
his parents asked him many questions hut he gave no reply. 
People said the young lord had lost his reason. LI. 1-12. 


11. Nauerch.ani) Resolves to Leave iits Town. 
yaderchand (alone). 

“The house is falling down with the ronf uure[)aired. 'I’he 
hird is flown away, the cage remains. Here all alone she 
.sat in the courtyard and wove garlands of flowers cleverly 
without a string. 

“ Days and months have passed and no more shall we see 
each other. I was a good Brahmin hut my hick has ordained it 
otherwise.” 

yaderchaiid to his Mather. 

“.Make niy rice ready, mother, for dinner. Do not stand 
in my way. I am hound for distant lands, to visit the 
far-off shrines. Give me permission, O mother. 
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The Mother. 

“ Dear as the apple of mv eves are voii mv son ! A moment 
parted from you, I feel pangs of age-long separation. You 
are my only son. There is none in this our palace for whom 
to light the evening lamp. AYith you I would happily 
share the fate of a beggar but not the pleasure.s of a 
palace without you. How many wintry nights, dear son, 
did I not spend w aking and watching you as a baby I AA'liat 
pains and anxieties I passed through, covering you with my 
srt-//, when my own uncovered back lay exposed to the 
biting cold ! How can the pang.s of a mother’s heart be 
expressed ! If the son die.s, far away in a foreign land, 
before any one has known it, the notice comes first to the 
mother’s heart in a sti’ange manner. Xo, I can never recon- 
cile myself to parriim' from you. If you leave the palace, 
dear son, I will die of broken heart.” LI. 1-25. 


12. X.VUERCH.VXn Le.VVES his IIOilK. 

It was the MU'v depth of night. AVhat did the hapless 
Naderchand do: He entered the room of his mother silently 
and ianvecl to hor — sleeping. He called the sun and the moon 
to witness airl s lui, “To-day I leave this palace and everything 
that I have i'nig called my oAvn. I am noAV l)onnd for 
stramie hinds. I leave my parents and other inmates of the 
liouse. Ihouch I had all that people wish for, I give up my 
all of my ow n accord.’’ 

He bowed to the sky which trets light irom the sun, 
the moon ;ind the .stars. He bowed to ids parents. 

In that dark end silent hour of nicht Xaderchaiul hecanu' 
Imiiieless for the se.ke of the gipsA -"irl. LI, 1-10. 
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13. Xaderchan'd searches Make a. 

He is not lookin" for the shrines — Benares, Gya and 
Brindaban. IVhat does he care for these ? It is the gipsy-girl 
whom he is seeking. 

One month passed, then two months; three months passed 
and no clue did he get as to where Mahua had gone. 

IVhere are the Jaiter hills about which she spoke ? Like 
a madman did Xaderchand wander about day and night. 
Travellers he saw "■oing by the way ; and of them he en([uired, 
if they had seen a party of gipsies going. The cowboys ran 
in the field and played, and our young lord asked them, Have 
you seen a girl of the name of Hahua 'r Her eyt's are 
beautiful as a pair of stars and her hair like clouds. 
Has my sweet parrot tloun to these skies? The beautiful 
one ascends the tall bamboos and dances on the rope. Her 
curling hair gracefully hangs about her face. If she sits 
in a dark room her dazzling colour shines like bright gold ! 
IVith such an one does tlu.* gipsy-leader wander from place 
to place. In the gaiden the flowers bloom and on the hills 
bright stone' sparkle : but none so beriutiful a' she; mad am 
I after her." 

“ How lo\ely the l.-mding 'fep' .u' the river here! Surely 
she filled her jiitcher from tlm'c 'teps. I'eign wo dd 1 be 
drowned in this stream halloned by the touch of my love! 

This is the path 'he trod. How happy 1 would have been 
to catch a sight of her from the distance if I had been here at 
the time ! 

‘‘Alas, how am I to meet you. .Mahua? Did we not vow 
to each other tliat separati' n even foi a day \\(>iiid kill e.' ! 

“ A'e birds that tly in the sky— -ye 'fe liiing' from far. 

Can ye tell me what path the gip'ies have u-tiu'n ? " 

^ ^ 

He could tell f;om the signs tl;e phn e .Mahua had 

cooked her meal. He sat there and uepU. He s.aw rb.o 'inns 
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of horses’ hoofs aucl the grass with blades half-eaten by the 
goats of the gipsies. He understood that they had been 
there during March and April. 

May and June passed in this way. The young wanderer 
trod the uneven paths of the waste-land, weeping. 

Then came July and August in succession. The clouds 
passed from the eastern horizon to the western, roaring. And 
so also passed September and October. All these months Nader- 
chand wandered about night and day seeking the gipsy-girl 
in every direction. 

In the month of October the goddess Uurga used to he 
worshipped at bis home uitli great pomp. But this year the 
temple was without her image, 't’he parents wept and the 
kinsmen lay plunged in deep sorrow. 

And he, alternately burning in the rays of tlie sun and 
drenched in rain, passed his days and nights in agony 
all alone. 

In November the mothei’s of Bengal worshipped the 
god Kartikeya praying for the welfare of their sons. But 
the eyes of his poor mother were blinded by tears. 

In Decemlier, however, when the cold had not yet become 
severe on the banks of the Kangsha, he suddenly met Mahua. 
It was as though the parched lips h;^d found a drop of water 
or the mad bee the scent of a full-blown lotus. LI. 1-15. 


14. The Gve.st. 

A stranger is the guest at tlie house to-day. 

Mahua with a pitcher in hand goes to the river for water. 

The people of the |)arty whisperingly say, “ Ah, her 
youthful charms have grown pale aiid faded.” 

“ She neither sleeps in the night nor takes her usual 
meals. She says there is j)ain in her head which maddens 
her and that her body aches continually and she spreads 
her own sc /? on the floor and lies down there and weeps. 
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She seldom cooks, or plays, with her comrades. Thus si: 
months have passed — her life is despaired of. 

“ But what a strange change to-day ! One, dead these sis 
months, is won over to the fresh vigour of life.” 

She "oes to the river-£:hat and cooks her meal. Th( 
guest partakes of it giving up his caste. 

Homra. 

“ Brother Mainka, I will examine to-day what sort of mai 
this stranger is.’’ (To the guest.) “ Live with me, O lad. Ou 
avocation is to give acrobatic exhibitions with bamboos am 
ropes. I shall get you trained in our art. Carefully learn it 
All the year round we travel in the country-side showing ou 
feats.” LI. 1-2C 


15. Homra offers a Knife to Mahua. 

It was a dark night and the stars sparkled in the sk; 
Homra, the gipsy leader, meditated long and resolved to d 
something. 

On the banks of the Kangsha there was a hijal tref 
Naderchand had made a bed of leaves under the tree an 
was sleeping. 

Mahua was sleeping quietly in her bed. Homra went nea 
her and called aloud, “ Awake, O daughter. I have reare 
you up these sixteen summers. A'ou must obey me to-daj 
that is the reward I ask for all my pains.” 

Mahua had been dreaming of her guest and the voice c 
her father passed by her ears like the roaring of cloudi 
She rose up from her bed, all startled. As she opened her eye 
they met her foster-father’s which burnt like flaming fire 
He said, “ Take this knife and go to the river-side. Nadei 
chand is sleeping there. A"ou are to kill him at once and the 
throw the blood-tinged knife into the river. "What pains hav 
I not taken to bring you up ! Believe me, this stranger knov 
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hypnotism. He is our enemy. You must plunge this knife 
into his heart straight.” 

There was no moon, and the stars that had been 
visible had disappeared. The lovely sky wirh the golden 
moon-beams was now overcast with clouds and looked like a 
sealed book. 

She hesitated for a moment and then took the knife and 
went where the Brahmin lord was sleeping. Her long tresses, 
in their wavy dance, aspired to touch her very ankles, and tears 
were falling from her eyes. She turned like one insane and 
could not devise any means of escape. LI. 1-28. 


IG. GOES TO THE lllVER-GnVT AND IYeEPS, 

She tried to turn hnr heart into steel and sat near the bed 
of the sleeping Naderchand O how handsome did he look ! 
It was as though the moon had fallen fia.im the sky down on 
the river-banks. She lifted tli" knib? once, lifted it twice 
and then a third time. Each time slie dropped it and then 
softly said, “ How long will you sl.^rp, 0 youth ? Look and 
see your unfortunate Mahua \vi-i‘ping, Aly lather’s heart is 
made of stone ; his order is that 1 should kill you. But how 
can I do so? Hard as stone i- tlie heart of my father and 
hard as stone is my own heart. How can one think that I 
could be a monster like that and return home after killing 
you ? Our lamp is lighted witn butter ; bow can this light be 
blown out by the breath of m v mouth ? The order of my 
father is cruel as my death-seuteuce. But stop, I will obey 
my parents one way. Here see the knife. Its blade is 
smeared with pr ison. I will plunge it into my own heart.” 

He had been dreaming of her in his sleep. And now he 
saw her resolved to put an end to herself. 
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^falnin. 

“ My parents art? cruel and my own heart no less. They 
have ordered me to kill you and I have come here for that 
purpose. But that cannot be. If I kill myself, all your 
trouble will cease. Go back home as fast as you can and 
return to the arms of your mother, whose treasure you are. 
Get a beautiful damsel lor your bride, mariw her and be 
liappy. You are a nul)le man — a prince. I have been like 
death to your happy liome. T lost my senses and obeyed 
an impulse witliout consideriiuj what was right and what was 
wrong and of the cousequences.’' 

{She tries to thrust the l-uifc into hei heart. yaderclKOid 
catches hold of her hand and stops her.) 

Xadcrchand. 

“ iMahua, I have left my father and mother and the honour 
of my high caste, all for your sake. lam like a bee fascinated 
by a charming flower — Alahua. • For your sake have I 
wandered all over the country like a madman. "Were I to 
leave vou now, no more would I return home. How could I do 
so ? Aly caste is gone. Glad am I that 1 have given it up 
for your sake. If it is to be my cruel fate that I shall not 
win you, I pray, with thy tender hands lift up the knife 
again and kill me.” 

dTahna. 

“No, my love, that cannot be. 1 nill leave my parents 
and home to-day. I will have nothing more to do with them. 
I will go with you to a di^tant land if you will take me in \ our 
kindness. Where shall we qo you ask ? — to where our eyes 
will lead. We shall enter the depths of the hilly lands, full of 
jungles, to hide ourselves. My father has line steeds; there 
on yonder bank of the river is his stable ; let us mount two 
a 
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of them and flee. My parents will not know nor any one 
else, We shall call the sun and the moon to witness and leave 
the place.” 

The thin clouds in the east showed the glamour of the 
dawn over the banks of the river and they rode together by 
the river-side — happy in the thought of escape. They looked 
glorious as the sun and the moon. They applied their whips, 
and the steeds flew like birds of the air — with the utmost speed. 

LI. l-5i. 


17. A River Stream — they Stand pacing it. 

Maliua. 

“ O steeds of my father’s stall, go back to his home — 
now far away. Say to my parents • Your daughter Mahua has 
been killed by a tiger.’ ” 

She unbridled the horses and then slapped them affec- 
tionately on their backs. They ran back swiftly by the way 
they had come. 

“ Look, 0 Prince,” said Mahua, *• at the furious waves of 
the hilly stream. How can we cross this? ” 

She prayed to the stream saying, “ May there be some 
shoals in you for a little time, so that we may get over to 
the other side.” 

But they found no shoals underneath their feet. Instead 
the waves rose high as the wind was against the tide. Just 
at that moment they espied a boat approaching. “ These are 
not white birds but the sails of a boat. By this boat shall we 
go whatever may befall us.” They said and thanked their 
stars. 

He called out to the master of the boat, “Your boat 
travels far and near. We two souls are here and do not 
know how to get to the other side of the river. If you will 
kindly help us to do so, we may be saved from perishing on 
this lonely bank.” 
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The merchant looked at Mahua and felt the intoxicating 
influence of her beauty. He ordered the oarsmen to stay the 
boat there. 

Mahua and Naderchand stepped in. And the boat flew 
with the speed ol the wind. LI. 1-22. 


18. The Tbagedy in iue ^Iercuaxt's Vessel. 

The merchant wondered as to liow he could secure Mahua, 
whose beauty had inflamed his mind. Secretly did he form a 
plot with the boatmen The boat went against the tide. 

And Naderchand was seen in the deep waters, struggling. 
The black whirlpools at the edge of the tide forcibly 
drowned whatever came in their way, and Naderchand fell 
into one of these. “• Adieu, my parents, never more shall I 
see you again ! Adieu, dear Mahua, remember me. Ve part 
for ever to-day.” 

The waves that have carried my Naderchand wijl also 
carry me.” Saying this she tried to jump into the w'ater; but 
the boatmen forcibly stopped her. O how^ cruel is the wicked 
merchant ! 


The Jlerchaut . 

“ Your eyes are large and dark, your hair long and glossy, 
fair maiden. Good luck has made me a gift of its choicest 
flower to-day. 

“ Do not, dear damsel, allow your precious youth to pass in 
vain. Keturn my great love for you and make me happy. 
Is it not strange, that though golden is the boat, there is 
none to steer it on. If youth passes away, the wmrld wdll not 
hold you, maiden, in the same regard. Do not bud-like, O my 
little treasure, conceal your sweetness, but like the full-blown 
flower yield it to the air. Believe me, my life is in your 
hands. You may make it happy if you w ill. 
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‘‘ Golden ornaments I shall "ive vou and a beautiful blue 

^ * 

‘sarji.’ Por your ears and nose golden flowerets will be 
ordered. Scented will be your long tresses with oil. ,Many 
servants and maids have I at home and they will vie with one 
another in carrving out vour least desire. Thev will wash 
your feet, dear maiden, and make for you the softest bed. 
In winter I \vill cjet fine blankets of cotton and wrappers for 
you and maidservants will stand near you, awaiting orders 

“ Elephants and horses have I in my stall and also 
men-at-arms. T’ou will be the mistress of them all. Goodly 
tanks have I in my garden-house with landing steps of 
stone. There we shall bathe, swim and s])ort like two happy 
water-birds. Adjoining my home is a fine flower-garden. 
Evening and morning shall we walk there plucking flowers 
in full blossom. 

“ How pleasantly shall we pass our nights together ! In 
winter’, fair maiden, you will be warmed by my bosom and feel 
no cold. Should the lx.-d seem hard for your tender body, on 
my soft breast will you sleep. I will myself prepare betels for 
you and sweetly offer them to your month. IVe will be always 
together, eat together and sleep entwined in each other’s 
arms. And when I shall travel in distant countries for trade 
you will go with me visiting shores far and near. Diamonds 
and precious stones I will collect by trade ; the treasure will be 
thine. I will give you a necklace worth a lakh of silver- 
coins. Many things more shall I present to you and you will 
see how I fulfil to the letter every word that I have said. A'our 
shell-bracelets will be plated with gold, the costly (idayatum nodi 
—its deep l)lack, all inlaid with precious stones and pearls — 
shall I purchase for you for another lakh of silver coins. I will 
give you besides a wai.-t-belt adorned with stones, and in your 
anklets golden pendants will make a merry jingling sound — 
'' ruiiii ninn, jluinii Jhuiiu.” 

MTien she lieard all his tempting words, what, think 
you, did Mahua do Tine betels she prepared for the 
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merchant who professed such love. With lime and catechu she 
mixed venom of adder secured from the hills, which she 
had kept concealed under her head-dress.' Smiling and play- 
ful she put one of these into the mouth of the merchant. 
He, charmed by her sweet smile, asked her to come to his arms. 
But she in the meantime had distributed her betels amongst 
the boatmen as well. They yawned and fell into a deep sleep 
as the venom spread swiftly through their veins. She had 
been smiling all the while, but now she laughed like a witch. 
The poisoned knife was with her. She cut to pieces the ropes 
of the anchors. Tne merchant lay unconscious in his boat. 
She took an axe in her hand and broke open the keel and 
the lower planks. And then before the boat sank, jumped into 
the waters. Swimming over the waves she saw the boat with 
its crew and cargo slmwly sinking down. LI. 1-61. 


19. A Forest ox the Other Side of the River. 

Mohna looks afoiind all alone. 

H ho takes notice of the flower that blooms and hides it- 
self in a corner and of the diamond that .sparkles in the mine ? 
The maiden sutt'ered her lot alone unheeded by any. “ Where 
has he been carried by the waves ?” She asks of the birds of 
the air and of the Ijeasts in the wilderness. “ O tigers and 
bears, feast upon my body and .satisfy your hunger ; but first 
let me have some tidings of him. I was the daughter of the 
gipsy-leader hut loving a stranger I left my home.” 

The peacocks sat on the boughs of trees and she asks of 
them information about her lover like a madwoman. “ Alas ! 
the precious necklace of my breast is lost in deep waters — un- 
happy that I am. God has no mercy for me, to whom shall 
I appeal r” Lp 


^ The ludiaii geueially cair\ p'j’at'Uuud drui^s and venom of adders with them 
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20. The S't'ORV OF A Sl'KAXGE Sannya.si. 

The trees yielded no fruit and the river Uy at a distance. 
She hecaine weak and unable to walk for hunger and thirst. 

The big hears of tlie forest passed by but they did not 
kill the unfortunate Alahua though she longed for death. The 
big reptiles that swallowed goats and deer took another path 
as they espied the wretched girl. 

“ How can I forget him who made himself so miserable 
for me, giving up his vast riches anil the comforts of home ? 
All that a man would covet he had ; but he gave them up for 
me. He became a wanderer in the fore:>ls and on the river 
banks for my love. 

“ The wicked merchant threw him into the river and killed 
him. I shall either drown myself in the river or hang 
myself on a tree. Life is unbearable.” “ Xo.” she reflected 
after a pause, “ the search is not yet complete. I cannot 
think of dying until I have exhausted every possible means to 
find him out. But what is that feeble cry of agonv in the 
forest ? ” 

It was twilight and she espied a broken temple — the 
abode of snakes. But she entered it fearless. In the dim 
lisrht she saw a figure reduced to skeleton. There was no 
flesh — the bones were merely covered with skin. The figure 
was just like a dead liody. She could not recognise that 
face, once so beautiful, but as she gaz^'d on it, her doubts 
gradually gave way to a conviction that it was Naderchand 
and none other. 

Just at this moment there came a hermit. His face 
looked grisly with moustache and heard and he had a long 
stick in his hand. The hermit was amazed at the sight 
of her beauty and said, “ lYhat part of tlie country, fair- 
maiden, do you come from ? AYhat palace of a king did vou 
adorn and what crime have you committed to deserve an exile 
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in this forest at this tender age ? Your parents must be 
very hard-hearted, how can they live, parted from you ? ” 

These words of compassion made her eyes tearful. She 
clasped the feet of the hermit and began to weep. His 
knotted hair was a mixture of yellow and gray and his beard 
and moustache looked faded brown. At the feet of the 
hermit she lay prostrate weeping. From beginning to end 
she related her whole story. 

The hermit said, “ In tlie deep waters there is a water- 
plant which I shall .secure for you. Your husband will revive 
if it is applied. A deadly fever lies buried in the very 
bones of the youth, but he is living — not yet dead, I assure 
you. There lies the plant in the water, get it, fair damsel, 
and bring a little water also. I will restore him to life, you 
have my assurance.” 

The medicine was applied. One, two, three days passed 
away. On the fourth Naderchand opened his eyes. 

The hermit said to Mahua, “Gather some flowers for me. 
You are to enter the jungle everyday and pluck flowers all 
alone. These I will otter to the gods.” 

She did as she was bid. Alone she penetrated into the 
depths of the woods and gathered flowers for the hermit in a 
cane-basket. Meantime Naderchand became able to sit on 
his bed. He wanted rice. iMahua wept. Alas, where could 
she get rice in that forest ? That day she did not go to gather 
flowers, but unable to get rice for Nadercliand. she sat the 
whole day weeping all alone. 

But tlie hermit, though a great sage he was, became 
enamoured of her beauty. In the cane-basket lay the flowers, 
gathered by Mahua, still fresh. And in the depth of the night 
he went to the temple and called her aloud, “ Arise, fair 
damsel, if you want your husband to regain the full vigour of 
health, come with me and get .some medicinal herbs.” In 
all haste she followed the hermit and went to the river-bank. 
The place was lonely and tlie hermit said to her, “ I implore 
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you, sweet woman, surremler to me your youth. Your 
beauty is so great that though I struggled to control myself yet 
I find myself quite unable to do so. A. flower you are to be 
adored and to be enjoyed. I must at all costs win you to 
satisfy my love. Aly mind has altogether lost its balance and 
there is nothing in it hut your figure.” 

As she heard the words of the hermit, it seemed as if a 
sword had fallen on her head. 

For a moment she meditated within herself and then 
said, “ First restore ray husband to full health and put him 
out of danger in everv wav. Then I shall do as you 
will hid.” 

The hermit turneil pale at her words and said, “ I 
grant you two days. Within this time you must poison your 
husband. Thi> is my last word.” 

She was within the clutches of a demon. She began to 
devise some means of escape. She told all to Nadercliand 
and discussed the matter fully with him. How could they 
flee f This was their one thought. He was still very 
weak and ill with fever. He could not even stand. So 
how could he run away ? 

After much thought she decided on her course. Slowly 
did she place Naderchand on her shoulders. It was midni»ht 
She walked on, but glanced behind all the while to see 
if the fiend of a hermit was following them. 

LI. 1-S8. 


21. The Escape and Happa Union. 

Time rolled on and six months passed. Naderchand 
was perfectly cured. 

From the hill-stream Mahua brought sweet water. The 
trees of the forest yielded them plenty of fruits. Naderchand’s 
strength returned. 



He was one day bound for market. The "ipsy-girl 
asked him to l)ring a nose-ornament for her. 

Another day Naderchand was taking his meal. A tish-hone 
stuck in his throat. The gipsy-girl vowed that if her lord 
would be better again, she would offer two goats, one black 
and the other white, to the gods. 

Once when Xaderchand got fever and his head ached, the 
gipsy girl sat near him and gently touched his forehead with 
her soft hands. 






* 


* 


“ We have got no house to live in, my love,” she said, “ but 
as we wandcu' hero and tliere, we retire to some spot like birds 
of the air.” 

With him she now crossed the hilly stream and with 
light-hearted steps they travelled together to a great distance. 
They met a large river on their way and swam across it and 
reached the other bank. There they found the cuckoo of the 
jungle singing its gayest note from the bough of a tree. He 
liked the place and said, “ Here, fair maiden, shall we build our 
home.” A rivulet gaily bowed there with its dancing 
waves. “ Here, ” said Naderchand, “ shall we stay and p.ass 
our days.” He pointed to the laiid.scape around and said, 
“There, see, ^fahua. how flowers are laughing, — dressed in 
purple ; and ilelicioiis fruits ;ire liangiiig from the branches 
of the trees. The sweet water of yonder stream is pleasant 
to the eyes.” 

The two lived on the fruits the trees yielded in plenty. 
On a beautiful stem' found there, they slept. Tlie nights 
they spent happily in one another’s arms. Tn the da.v-time 
tbev wandered hand in hand through the lonely forest 
enjoying the fruits they plucked here and there. They 
forgot their parents, they forgot their friends and dear kins- 


4 
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men. It was a joyful life they passed oblivious to the rest 
of the world. 

But all of a sudden a thunder-lwlt was hurled on their 
heads by fate. LI. 1-32. 


22. They wander in the Forest — the Danger Signal. 

One evening Xaderchand accompanied by Mahua joy- 
fully walked in the forest path. They entered into a 
deep jungle, Mahua entwining him with her creeper-like 
arms as they walked together. At a certain place they found 
a beautiful large stone and together sat |on it gaily talking. 
At a little distance from that spot, the ripples of a small river 
were seen, but suddenly Mahua heard the sound of a 
flute and began to tremble in fear. He gently asked caressing 
her, “ What is it, dear Mahua, that has made you start ? 
Why do you look pale? To-day you must tell me the 
incidents of your life. Who are your parents ? Why did you 
live with the gipsies ? I have asked you this question times 
without number, but to-day you must tell me the whole story. 
Surely there is a mystery hanging about you ; for as often as I 
asked you, you said nothing but only wept. There is some pain 
in your heart which you have concealed from me all the time. 
Last morning you told me a portion : Homra stole you when a 
baby from your father’s house. But .stop, the flute is sounding. 
Let us return to our house. Evening has passed awav.” 

“If I live to-morrow, my dear lord,” said the gipsy girl, “I 
will relate to you the whole story, hut my head is full of 
pain.” 

As a creeper bends low blown by the wind, so did Mahua 
fall into Naderchand’s arms. 

Is it a snake that htis stung you, mv love ? M hy are vou 
so pale and sad in spirit ? Tell me what trouble it is that you 
are suffering from ? ” asked Naderchand. 
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The dry leaves broke under the feet of the pair as they 
proceeded onward but suddenly she became seized, as it were, 
with a terrible fever, and she could not walk but fell down 
tremblins:. I^aderchand in irreat fear made a bed of 
leaves for her there, and said, “ AVait a moment, I will 
bring water for you, you are so thirsty.” Mahua wept and 
said, “ To-day is my last day on the earth. I am not 
bitten by a snake, but our happiness is at an end to-day. 
You heard the sound of the flute from that distant forest. 
The gipsies have come led by my foster-father. My friend, 
Palanka, the maiden, has by that flute signalled to me of 
their approach and given me the warning. He will kill us 
to-night, my lord, and only to-night shall we spend locked 
in each other’s arms. To-morrow this happiness will end and 
we shall not see each other any more. Our sweet forest-life 
is going to be ended and we must be ready for entering the 
grim regions of death.” 

The night was over. The stars disappeared from the sky. 
They came to the door of their straw-hut and stepped outside. 

LI. 1-48. 


23. Homra’s Gang. 

On all sides they saw hunting dogs. M'^ith their help 
Homra had at last traced them. The next moment they 
saw the dreaded figure of Homra standing like death itself. 
In his hand was a poisoned knife the blade of which sparkled. 
Living fire came out of his angry eyes and his heavy breath 
sounded like the roaring of a cloud. 


Homra. 

“If you want to live, Mahmi, hear me. Kill our enemy 
with this knife. Sujan the player is my god-son ; marry 
him and come with us. 
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" But liDw can I kill my lui'^band r Stand, father, \vhe"e 
you are and see hoAv I die,’’ said -<lie in a soft faltering 
murmur. 


Hnntni. 


“ But Sujan is youiiL?. healthy and handsome. Him M ill 
you get for your husliand. Alarry him and let ns return 
home. I have sought you all the country o\ or, Uo not be 
obstinate.” 


■•lIoM' can I kill my husl)and and relurn home, fatlier ? 
Believe me, I will not marry Suj.an — the player. My 
husband's face shines like imdled e'old — like the moon and the 
sun. and Sujan’s is like that nt.a “-low-Morm. He, my 
husband, is the handsomest youth — liki* a tree made of gold. 
Look at him once. And M>e him, father, witli niii eyes. Your 
eyes will be tilled with his image.’’ 

The black cloud roareil in furious rage and handed over 
the knife to Alahua. 

Once only did she look at lier friend I'alaidva — the maiden, 
who was standing by, and once only did she look at the face 
of her own dear Naderchand. She vxid, " O my husband, dearer 
than life, bid me farewell. Your owu iMahua will no more be by 
your side. () my dear friend I’alanka. yon w ill surely under- 
stand my sufferings and feel for me. And you my father, Ido 
not know who'C little treasure you robbed, I do not remember 
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ever having seen my own parents. Woe to me — to my stars. 
Now let me die — thus.” 

{Sfie pJtuKjes the huife in her own husom and dies. The 
(jipsies kill Naderchand at Homrcds order.) LI. 1-S6. 


2i. HoMR.i’s Laments and Palanka’s Devotion. 

“ I took her when she was a baby of six months and reared 
her up all these years. Alas, who will adorn my house now — 
^she is gone ? Will you not, Mahua, open your eyes but once 
to see me, nor open your lips but once to speak to me ? I cannot 
return home after this. {Ttirnhuj to his followers.) You would 
do well to return home, I shall go to some forest and spend 

mv davs there.” 

% % 

Turning to Maiuka he said, " No use my going home 
again. Make a grave for the child. This Brahmin lord 
gave up his home and riches for Mahu.n They were .maai\ 
attached to each other. Let them he buried m nie u' 

They did a'^ their leader hade tireni 1 tb- !'. di"; ers*''! 
leaving' the place lonely v-ith it> trra'-.-. 


The maiden pabu i; • .•: ! ;,j! ae ic.' - i. . 

n.-i'. She compatiio-u .tialiu -.'s early ye.. -. -- !■■■ - 
joys and sorrows. There she spent her d>i\ s u.d 
She gathf'red mid Jlimei-' from the forest ■ 
the grave ami made its tlu't wet with ' • '• . 

she sang songs in tho. ‘’.>i’> sl. region ■■ 
air. Soinetinms iike ma . '.ei e.an 
“Awake, dca; hoc ! _ a- '■ . 

iriend, .a nsu < 1 >e^. da. g;[-.'- nav- 
no longer C(.-rim to drsteat) ymi. Awas- I'u, 
tnore this place yeur 'wee' Imme. N-i r i' ' will 


'..,.•'1 ^ fs .' • 
■ m nf h. r 

'■ on 

'.res 
tlic 
...tvo 
vour 
I'ht \ will 
once 
n sta".' 
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in your way. The wicked gipsies have abandoned their 
pursuit of you. Bound in each others’ embrace we spent our 
childhood and now both of us will weave fair garlands of 
dowers for your lord.” 

The tears of Palanka, the true friend, thus fell on the 
grave every day. LI. 1-81. 
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‘Malaa’ is a conaiptioii of the uaine of a well-known 
flower— the ‘mallika.’ In a certain passage of this poem 
the husband of the heroine endearingly calls her ‘ Mallu ’ 
(Canto XV, 1. 66), which is nearer to the orii,dnal word. Xo 
information, however, about the author of this remarkable 
ballad has yet been traced, tltough Babu Chandra Kumar tried 
his best to arrive at detinite facts on the point. The preli- 
minary hymn attached to the poem is found subscribed by 
Chandravati, — naturally leading to the conjecture that the 
gifted poetess herself composed the poem. One point in 
support of this theo.'y is that in the poem of ‘ Kenr.ram,’ 
she describes the cot ntry as groaning under the rule of the 
"Mahomedan Kazis i magistrates), and in the rale of 'Malua 
also there is a practical illustration of the oppression of a 
Kazi. Beyond thi>, however, we do not tind any rea-ion to 
connect Chandravati with this poem. If she were its writer, 
it should have been composed .sometime b dween 157j and 
1600 ; for her litera-y activities belonged to this period and 
jn’ohably she did not outlive the si.xteenth century. It was 
at this period when f.iha Khan Alasnadali had just established 
his power in Eastern Bengal. There is, however, no evidence 
to show that any one of Isba Khan’s immediate descendants, 
legitimate or otherwise, who took the title of ' Dewan,’ ever 
made himself so notorious in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century, as to commit atrocities of tlie sort ilescribed in the 
ballad, tliough we know it for certain from Chandravati's poem 
of Kenar.un that tlie Kazis very mucb o[)pia‘^s(‘d the people 
even at that period. 3Iy own belief, however, is that tlie ^ong 
was composed about a century later, when the children of 
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• Xazur Jfo/wZ/^f ’ ‘ became plenty in the land, and made 
themselves notorious by their heinous .)ppressions. The reason 
why the name of the author is not found in the colophon is not 
far to seek. A public exposure of the atrocities committed by 
the Mahomedan aristocracy would make the life of the poet 
positively unsafe in the country, and he had therefore 
cogent reasons to hide his name. The hvmn of Chandravati, 

O * 

found affixed to the poem, does not ^o a great way to establish 
her authorship. Tlie hymn might have been picked up from 
elsewhere and joined to the poem by the rustic minstrels in order 
to licighten its importance, as Chandravati was already widely 
known as a poetess of high order. There is nothing in the 
ballad itself to establish its inevitsbh- emueetion with her. 

Chandra Kumar collected this ballad from several persons 
of the district of Alymensingh. The main I'Uitiou was obtained 
from one Pashani Bewa. a professiijn il 'iimer, reputed for 
ht'i' wonderful memory. It is '•aiil that she can recite from 
meiuury whole episodes from tlic Uainayan, the Mahabharat 
ami the hliagavat, bc'ides a \ er> i.on.^iderablc number of the 
ballad' of the nature of hanniiriii 'ones. she is a native of 
llie 1 illaee I’adama.'id, near -hai' ucairpur, the re[)uted seat 
of tli.' ijew.an Sahah of this Ivilhd. \mon'.r'-t others to whom 
the euinpilHi' is indebt-‘d for iedp in the eollect'.en of the ballad 
may lie mentioneil the name' of .Sokh Ivuichi of It.ijihpur 
and Xidlan I’akir of ilc 'ic;’iUiddhi. a village within a few mile' 
of 1 .-idama'i'i. lie cornpliUed Ids coUectiou of the ballad on 
the oial of < t'U.jhin', I'.CM. 

'i’hi' poem, .is 1 Ii'i'.o aice.-idy sMt>al. was proliably wrilten 
someiinie in the ITtli century, when 'oine of the members 
of the Alahoinedaii aristocracy had made their names dreaded 
in the countrysi/ie by their forcible abduction ot beautiful 
Hindu girls with the hel]) uf professional informers called the 
‘ si II fill iikis,’ 

There are some places mentioned in the ballad in eonnee- 
tion with the locality of the incidents described. We find the 


Slc l.!uro«!uctioi-. 
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the name of the village of Avulia and that of an exiensive 
mire called the Dhalair 6/7,'’ (Canto HI. 1. 21 descrihed as 
abounding in water lilies (Canto XfV. 1. GT i. The dwelling 
place of Chand Binod, the hero of the tale, was, it is said, on 
the banks of the river Sutia [lit. a thread) which is a branch 
of the Dhanu, joining the Meghna near Ajmiralganj in 
the east. Jahangirpur was founded by Dewan Jahangir, 
who called the town after his own name. This town is in 
the subdivision of Xetrakona, and is about nine miles ro llm 
north-west of Arulia. Jahangirpur stretches from north to 
south covering a wooded area of more than a '(piare mile 
Tile village Arulia, whieli our poet describes ,is possessed et i 
romantic woodlaml view, infested not only uiih venomous 
snakes hut also with tigers and hear', is siiuated on the 
Bahadair, a branch of tin' Dhanu. in the subdivision of 
Kisoreganj and is 22 miles to the north-east of its head- 
quarters. The river Hahadair hrauehing u!T from the Dhanu 
near Badla joins the original stream again four miles 
further east. Arulia is still s\u-rounded by /o'/.s and marslies. 
and its position even now nor only fully justifies Jfalua's fear- 
that in the dark night it was nui s ife for a ". uvfu'er to walk 
ill rhai land, but also the aiixi'^ties of Cliam! Binod's mother 
expressed in the liin*. • \\ ho kiieuvs. my darling ma\ fall a 
victim to snakes or tigers c'lnto [1, 1. 21 i,’ ('hand Biuoil 
started from his home in the inorniug .and reached Arulia 
in the afternoon, after having stayt'd for a eeuple of hours 
on the way in his sister's house where he also returned in 
the evening to spend the night. So his native village could 
not be very far from Arulia In the Surveyor-CeneraTs map 
Sutia meets the Dhanu at Dhanpur which is about six mih's 
to the east of Arulia. There are also three small villages in 
the locality, riz.. (h)])aluagar, Katar and Indun. — all on the 
loanks of the Sutia. and within a mile of Dhanpur. (due of 
these must have been the native village of Chand Biuod, 
The village must have been of some importance as it was 
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The seat of a Kazi (Arahoniedan magistrate) iti charge of the 
administration of the locality, who was an officer of Dewan 
Jahancrir. 

’[’her^" i-, some difficulty in identifying the ‘ Dhalair bil.’ 
Dhalai i^ a well-known river in the Xetrakona sub-division. 
The natural assumiition would be that the ‘h'd’ of that 
name was formed by a portion of that river separated from 
th'' main ehauuel. But the Surveyor- Cfeneral’s map giving 
tin' names of all the villatres does not show any trace of this 
'h'.i.' It is not, however, unlikely that a 'hiV of that name 
had existed somewhere near the river Dhalai and in course 
of the last two centuries it wa" transfoianed into a dry held 
covered with green crojis. 

But there i* actually a ‘ ///7 ’ named the * Dhalaikona hil' 
only half a mile south of Aruiia. It is ijuite natural that 
Dhalaikona should be abbreviated into Dhalai in popular dialect. 
A\'t3 are inclined to believe that it was this ‘/nV into which the 
Dewan was led to enter by the wily stmtagem of Malua. The 
text shows that the ‘Mr was extensive in area : the word 
‘f^-^ ’ means lartrc. The ‘ Dhalaikona /nV ’ is about a mile 
in length from south to north and the widest part of its breadth 
is about half a mile towards the middle. There is one weightv 
reason to suppose that this • Dhalaikona /nV ’ was the place 
from which .Malua was rescued by her brothers. It is so 
close to .krulia that she must have lound it most suitable 
for her purpose to mislead the Dewan and brin? him 
there in order to set him within easy reach of her brothers, 
— at a distance fi'om his own people. The Dhalaikona 
‘bil' is about ten miles to the south-east of Jahangir- 
pjur, the lOn n ot Dewan >bihangir. who must have come down 
to the ‘hil by tollowinir om* ol tlie numerous courses of the 
Dhanu 

There is anotiier village named Aruiia in the sub-division 
of Netrakona. six miles to the north-west of Kendua. But 
this Aruiia is positively not the ojie with which Chand Binod 
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Avas ooncerned : for Amlin. AA'here our liero met ^lalua, was 
only a few miles from his own villaije on the Sutia. This will 
be apparent from tlu' incidents describetl in tlie poem. The 
Arulia on the Ehadair exactly answers this purpose, being 
only tire or six miles from the Sutia ; whereas the .Arulia 
to the north-west of Jvcndiia is about thirty miles from Sutia. 
It would be impossible for Cluuul Eiiiod to have travelled 
this distance within tliree or four hours as metilionfd in tliis 
poem. 

There is also another .Tahano-irpur about four miles to 
the west of Kisoreganj- twenty-eitrlit miles from Arulia. We 
do not believe that this dahangirpur is referred to in the ballad. 
The Jahangirpur, near the postal town of Sukhari which we 
have tilready mentioried, seems to be the one mentioned in 
the ballad. It is only nine miles (o the north-west of Aiulia. 
where the chief incidents of the scene were enacted. A line 
of the Dewans, berelt of all past t;lor,v. is still living in the 
place, and the neiglibouriiig villages still resound with the 
song of Malua. 

The song of Afalua, though it does not bring us face to 
fiice witli romantic scenery and dramatic situations as in 
‘ Abibua,’ and though it doe' not shov mtich ingiouiity in 
the wetiving of the plot like the other ballad, is nevf'rtheless 
ptjssessed of ;i very high order of lyric btaiiity, and it rises 
loan almost epic grandeur in the last sc-^me u hen Alalua sacrifices 
her life. Alalua's character does noi indeed possess the simple 
charm ,and frank eandour of the gijisy girl, but it rises to a 
dignity verging on the majestie in grtxat moments of life. 
She appears like a cjneeii in her tlaming rage, and like the 
statue of a ([iieen in hei' sihuit 'Ulfering'. 

'J'he ballad do'-s not. however, form an organi ■ hole. If 
breaks otf after the marriage of Chand Biiiod nith Alalua. 
This portion may indeed he regarded a' a pi of .gue to the 
main story which commences from the advent of the Kazi 
on the scene. The episodes ol this latfor poi'tiou iro, o gi\ en 
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the story a homogeneous character being woven round a plot 
of high dramatic interest. 

Malua is complete in 1,21.7 lines and is divided into 19 
cantos. Besides, there are thirty lines of the preliminary 
song-tribute in it, composed by Chandravati. 

BINESH CHANDRA SEN. 

7, Bisw.vkosh Lanf, Baobaz.vr, 

Cideutla, .'jth Uarr'h, 



MALUA. 

Thk 1‘kklimikary Hymk. 

First of all I should sin" o hymn in praise of the one 
God wlio is without a beirinnin'^. Amon" the Devas I offer a 
hymn to SiYa, the great ascetic. Amoii" the Devis [ sing 
praises of Durga and her lw(' daughters Lakshmi and Saras- 
wati. By worshipping Lakshmi, one becomes master of riches 
and by singing a hymn in honour of Saraswati, one gets 
access to the treasure of learniu". I hereby offer hymns to the 
sky above, to the winds and to Ga<lura — the Lord of birds. 
Praises do I offer also to Seven Nether regions and to Basuki — 
the great snake. 3Iy humble tribute of re'-pect due to 
JIanasa Levi, the mother of Astika and the goddess of snakes, 
whose poison is dreaded by Brahma hinn-elf. Amongst her 
devotees, praises do I offer to the merchant king Chandradhar 
and to his son Lakshindara and his daughter-in-law Beula 
(Behula). Amongst the rivers allow me to ^ing a hymn in 
honour of the Ganges, brought down from heaven by Bhagi- 
ratha. Amongst the woman-kind, all honour to Sita -the 
chaste wife. Amongst shrines I make my obeisance to Kasiii 
(Benares) and Gaya. Most esteemed amongst the mortals of 
the world are my parents by whose grace this wretched one 
has seen the light. Amongst the sages, my respects are due 
to Balmiki — the great saint. I also sing praises of all that 
moves and breathes in the world— the waters, the lands, the 
upper and the nether worlds. On the matted locks of Siva 
are Kdla and Mahakala and I bow down to both. I do hereby 
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pay ray respects to the (juru who initiated rac into the 
secrets of spiritual life, and last of all, I bow down to the 
square-shaped earth. 

Thus does Chandra vati iinish her offering: of song-tribute. 

LI. l-dO. 


1. The Llood anjj the Tamixe. 

Slowly did the Hood subside in October in the low lands. 
Tlie mother of Chaiid Binod called aloud ■ Arise, my son, 
from the bed, wash your face briiiht as the moon and go to the 
Helds. There tils' riducs should hi well niade between the 
furrows to preserve rain ivater. Remember that the harvest 
time is Xoveraher when we expect our crops. Herr the 
rumblings of the clouds, they seem like a call to the rain- 
water to pour ill. Go to the helds early. The blaek clouds 
have covered the sky and they roar at intervals. How long 
will yi-ni remain idle, sleeping in the house ? ’ 

The rain came pourrag and completely overHowed the 
Helds. All agricultui'.il operations were stopped ai the land 
lay under the Hood — to the intense disippointm^mt of the pea- 
sants who lost all their i-i'seiirces. It was the season for the 
Dnrga Puja. Tiie rustic-folk in their enthusi isin to perform 
the Puja at their house>. erllected inmey by giving away 
their children as .security to the money-lenders. In Novem- 
ber all the Hne crops of the seison perished under water, — to 
the entire ruin of all the prospects of the peasants. The dews 
of November lirought an obstinate fever on Cliand Binod. 
His mother wept to .se.e his condition and vowed to Durga that 
she would offer to the goddess a pair of buffaloes as sicrlHce 
if Chaud Binod recovered. So serious liecinie his condition 
that she apprehended lii-- de ith and wept day and night. By 
the qrace of Ib'ovidi'nce, ('hand B nod passed the crisis. It 
was now the middle of November, the niotlier protected her 
son from the shivering cold by her tattered ratrs. 
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Chand Binod now became completely cured by the grace 
of the Goddess of Bortune — Lakshmi, but there was not a grain 
of rice left in the house wherewith to worship the deity. On 
the day of worship the mother brought a scythe for reaping the 
crops and handed it to Chand Binod asking him to go to the 
field. He took five shoots of the plant bdtd (a sort of cane) ‘ in 
his hand and went towards the field singing a haramoshi song. 
But to his utter dismay he fouifd that the rain of October had 
totally destroyed the crop. In deep despair he returned home 
and informed his mother of the catastrophe. The mother and 
son were plunged in deep sorrow. The loss of this crop 
meant starvation for the whole year. There was already 
famine in the country and rice was selling at one-and-half aras - 
per rupee. In the raontli of January when black mist covered 
the land, the mother and the son anxiously thought over the 
matter but could not devise any means for their sustenance. 
The bulls were released from the yoke and sold. Five plots 
of land he made over to the money-lender as security. Now 
he had no lands— no bulls. How could be grow rice, pulses or 
mustard? January. February and a considerable part of March 
he spent idly at home, failing to secure any work. In the 
month of April lie took a cage in his hand and said to his 
mother with a sweet smile, ‘ Permit me. dear mother, to go to 
hunt falcons.’ "With the help of burning fuel he prepared a 
Hillm and filling his hooka with water smoked a while. There 
was no cwked rice left of the night before ; nor was there even 
any rice-dust for a meal in the house. (Jli.nnl Binod was 
hungry and looked pale. He was going away to hunt but 
there was nothing for his breakfast in iln ii -use. 'the 


Soin • bln.-ttfs oi giam an- ImmI \vit!i th‘* ittp'S liit'-t sb ' itkidtsitli 

voiniiliott, and tletlic 'tt“d to hmvt'sit t‘n th hisr ;•> • ' b.-- r.-*- rrtipul in 

autiunn l)\ the peabAnfs. 

- line drd is otin.il to \ S' intMn-' *3 'UtN Ttiii* a,. I’h a i vUiine-price 
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mother’s tears flowed down without check while bidding him 
farewell. She was maddened by grief, when her famished 
son left the house with the burning rays of April sun over his 
bare head in the paths where no cool wind blew to soothe his 
lx)dy, scorched bv the heat of the season. 

LI. 1-00 


2. On thp, Way. 

There as he went he saw in the fields the crimson coloured 
ears of the shall crop drooping low in the ground. He 
thought of paying a flying visit to his sister’s house that lay 
on the way. He asked his sister to co ne out and s.iid, ‘ Dear 
sister, I am starting on a hunting excursion and T have come 
to take leave of you.’ 

She prepared nice shachi betels with lime and catechu and 
filled a bag with fried shali rice and sweet banana fruits. 
Besides this she offered him a quantity of tobacoo. Taking 
leave of his sister Chand Binod started again. His sister 
strained her eyes and stood gazing at him as far as she could 
see him. With the trained falcon in his cage, Chand Binod 
proceeded on in his journey. 

It was .Tune and the falcon screamed at short intervals, 
glad at the prospect of rain. The sky was overcast with 
clouds whose sliadow darkened tlie land. They roared and 
the flash of lightning dizzied the eyes. At home the poor 
mother wept for her son. Tlie screams of the falcon indi- 
cated the advent of a full monsoon The mother and sister 
passed their diy< in great anxiety for Chand Binol. ’.Alas 
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o. The 1)aws of Love. 

Now hear, O my audience, the tale of Chand Biiiod’s 
journey. It was the village of Arulia which he reached at 
noon. At the extreme end of the village there was a blind 
pond covered with weeds. The place was full of shrubs, and 
on the four sides of the pond there were banana trees protected 
by a fence of thorny mandar plants. Arriving at that place, 
the weary passenger pleasantly looked at the beauty of the 
pond and its adjoining scenery. Near the landing ghat 
there was a kadamba tree covered with flowers in full bloom ; 
he took his seat under the tree. The July nights are short and 
sleep often lingers on one’s eyes in the day-time. As Chand 
Binod sat under the kadamba tree during the hours of noon, 
he dozed for a while till he fell fast asleep. It was a sound 
sleep ; evening came and he still slept in that lonely place. 

Malua, the maiden who had gone to fetch water from the 
pond, wondered as to who could be the youth that slept on 
the landing (jhat. She placed her pitcher on the ground and 
quickly came down to the last step of the ghat. As she 
did so, she stopped now and then to see the youth. How 
handsome was he and how soundly did he sleep ! The sun 
had alreadv sunk on the western horizon and the eveniii" 
Avas ready to yield her place to night. Yet how long 

Avould he sleep all alone in this place I If in the depth 

<'f night he aavakes, where will he go for shelter, a stranger 
as h ‘ i-; in tliis laud ? ‘ O my traveller, you have no 

hou);-, no pareuis here. AVho will give you a place to 

't'ems rl;.> in this lonely forest r ’ AVhenee ha-- 

h’’ vs ■ ’’v- ji,‘i i- !)!-■ ho>"i-' r A inaideii atn I, Iv v\ ■ !’, 

> 'e.; i'.’ - Awah-' ni'. tra\ eile,.-.’ w;!s 

'<> . 0 . Ai.; ' :;i Cl i; ' 'Ooi, = 

f 1 ! h 'll n,: .• o 1 o;' :u e nds:’ i id..'. 

‘ I i' i'.: ii' . a 'r!’aii_'''‘ iv tio't ■■•ii ; " • 
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and 'how him the way ti> my f itii.'!'''- home. in t!io 
dark ni^ht where will you O traveller, imle.ss .some one 
shows you the path ? How strann'e that at this hour sueh 
a sound sleep has come upon you! Awake, () travelha-, 
hasten to meet that one wlio.se treasure of heart you are.’ 
She pushed the water with her ])iteher and ca'eated thereby 
small ripples and then thouy;ht again ‘ How can I rouse 
him from his sleep ? I have no one else with me. Tf one 
of my sisters-in-law wei-e with me, somehow both of us 
miLjht contrive to break his sleep. If my mother had 
come with me, I would have asked her to request the 
traveller to be a guest at our house. I am a helpless maiden 
and am all alone. Ikn' modesty’s sake how can I talk to 
a stranger? But still my heirt is sad for him. He has 
a2)parently lost his way.’ 'I’he pitcher of bell-metal she 
drew close to her breast and said ■ (!) my pitcher ! break 
his sleep l)y your sound.' saying ihi' vlii> ,lo\\ly tilled it 
with water. 

The sound awakened (.’hand Binod. it also made the 
falcon send one of it' shiall crie^ li) the sky . ' Xoa\ fully a^\ake 
Chand Binod espied that bemtiful maiden returning home w ith 
her pitcher of A\Mter. Hei' divhevtdled liab’ black as clouds, 
almost touched Iitt lent - tlu' h, air alone wa-- worth a lakh of 
rupees! 8be looked like a iri'sh iiiilnm HoW"r in a ile'crted 
garden. \\ bat a pair ui large c\es ' I’heir gl inco wms enough 
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An Untimely Slumber 



How stran'i'e that at this hour such a sound sleep has 


cone upon you ! 


Malnaj p. 44 
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the gii’l live ? AVho are her parents and whose wife i' 
she ? ’ Turnioi? to the maiden he said within himself, ‘ Look 
behind, dear maiden, so that £ may once more have a sight 
of your moon-like face. Alas ! I have lo-t my heart on this 
landing (jlint ! Are you married ? It you are, how can I 
covet another man’s wife s If you are -^till a maiden, even 
then where is the chance for me s ' I'ro'ibled in hi' riiind 
with these (|ueries which he could not '.dve. he ivhi';)ered 
again to his falcon ‘ Lly away hometvard. dear one. and teil 
my mother that Chand lliiiod has hei killed liy a tmvr. 
Tell h(>r that her dear son will not vi'it hi' hwine acain, lud 
fly away, O falcon, and give the same message to my d.'-ir 
sister; and last, fly away aiul metd thi' iii.aideu on Iwr way 
and convey to her my innermost thoughts.’ 

The sight of the 'tranger, bright as rhi* moon, brought M. - 
crimson glow of shyness to the maiden on whom youtli ha i 
just dawned. She did not 'top there a moment, but retnr' - 
ed home. And Chand Binod with the falcon in his Imnd 't 
for the house of hi' 'ister. 

LI. ;-,‘o 

I Ttit: ALmiuw i.tKKN lo i.r.'K .\No nett re.r s \n ; ,v 

I'he five 'i'ter'-iu-!aw a'k>‘d M-iUia ’ilow i' ii,-.l'!rL 
that you went to the b.ithir.g 7/'"'' yc-terday .1' lioi.,- • -..A 

will you tell U' wbv vour di'onlcr-' 1 i-heCiic- ilutim'.oi m 
the wind and your h.iir hunu loun i yogi' f.-ice - ol .-'il. - 

Half of your pitcher is tilhel watti wO-',. , , j, di ■ oth -r b li'' 
empty. Surely \'v notice .1 cii'inue j-i yuu ifu' vc', i-,;,', 
you looked lilce a imu-c inid an 1 to-iU v y- m a" > i fui' b -a 
dower. Do not deceive U'. 'isteug do c.ot conecat anvri'b'a 
Come to-day with us to the liatliing o/o.'/ 'I’d.e your 1 

haircomb of mica and :i biitth of sccutc I oil We 'viil c.mtj 
your curling iiair loosened in t!i‘‘ night ami 'Cent if. Vml 
there all alone you will open your mind and b (b^ 'c i iiin..'' '-■c.m 
It is just the time, dear 'i'*^er, when aiaidcu' 'c.''. rhe 
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L-ompaiiy oi; theii- lui>baii(ls. I’ity it is, though you are so fair a 
<rirl, you have still to live at your father’s home all alone ! So 
beautiful are you that your charms have the power to captivate 
our miud, thou^’h women we are. 

Mu! HU. 

‘I cannot ijuess why you prevent my i^oing to the 
bathing (jhut alone.’ 

1 he sistei's-iii-luic. 

' You are like the moon, we fear lest the demon {rahti.) 
gets hold of you in solitude.’ 

Malau. 

■ I had fever last night and there is pain in my limbs. 
You all go to the bathing ghut to-day. I am )iot going to 
accompany you.' 

'I’he sisters-in-law [Kissed 'ome remarks in inaudible 
wh'spcrs and started for tlm Irithinu- nhu'. Malua entered her 
'ic-"ping room. 

Jd. 1-ds, 

■ < .Vli, Ai’iOl'] .\NI) UKR i-'AHlEtl's i’AMU.V. 

I lii'adii 11 . the t.ithcr ijf iMalua, was Ilele d".'. ( jilough- 
1 j i by e.astc id(' was tlic head-man of the village. Ills 
ii'. suns wci-o 'wdl-diV. 'Intir gramifios were tilled nith 
ii'a crop', there wei’e ten milch-cows m the cowshed and a 
_ ! )] number o! bulls for plouglring. Tim ILde das family was 
l.ir ibow want, ifod had granted Hiradhar tlm boon of 
h ilf- i-dozen e.vcellenr childrmi and worldly riches besides, 
ib. })Uss('sse<l -I'l if.-i.s- of agricultural land which yielded sV/c/; 
and oiiiiiu crop- only. The ceremonies of Durga Puja and 

. li.-ik*' -.1! ..■II—I'J a.;, v.i.wM i.ok' .iljom Is;,,,,,,,. 
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T)ol [’'tshav.i anil othnr rnlin-iou^ tVstivitie> wpi'n performed ai 
his house and the Brahmins were fed uell duriim^ the s/v 7// 
ceremony of his ancestors. His only damahtei 'Malua iiad 
pa-ised lier twelfth year and stepped into her lirst \outh. The 
fatlier became anxious to Q,'et her married. Hiradhar wished 
that as she was tlie only dauu-hter in the house she .should be 
married to a yoiitli of the status of a })riuee. .Many a bride- 
yn'oom sought the hands of Malna. Imt Hiradhar did imt find 
any one suitable amongst them, he felt uneasy about the 
prospects of her marriage. 

Id. i-ii;. 


0. Ox IKK Bmiiixo (in.rr .ai.ATX. 

Lying on her bed ^^alua Oehled heiself to thouelits like 
these ; 

‘ Whence did the youth come, glorious u' the moon > (')h 

tlie indescribable moment when 1 saw him in tlm bathing 
He is surely a wanderer in these t'oresi-v..oi,,us — 
a-hunting falcons. Where did he spiMul tlie hi't niudu lud 
where did he ke^'p hi- falcon? Oh were 1 tliat ialeon 
myself I would liaae stayed with him and wamiertal with, 
him from forest to forest. Ve elond'. whom lio vim eal; aloud 
from the sky above ? Tliere the rains of .)u!y are falling in a 
luindred streams. 'The river' are swollen with llo id. their 
banks are under w’ater. Not a plot of dry lainl is to be s am 
all around. AVhere did the hapless youth speuul -iieh a niclu 
as this? It' he would come to our house as a guest T would, 
w ith the permission of my father, give him a sc.ar to rest a while. 
A hue mat ivould 1 spread Im- him -and oiVnr him a box 
of betels.’ And then she thought. 'If such a welcome nuest 
would indeed come to our home and wish it. feign would I otl'er 
liim myself.' 

The noon .she spetit vexed with her own thoughts, 

TTie after-noon she spent idly Iving on Inw hml. 
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But when the evening came, with the pitcher of bell- 
metal in her hand she started towards the bathing qhat. She 
did not inform her five sisters-in-law of her intention. 

The oblique rays of the setting sun of July peeping 
through the clouds produced an unbearable heat in the body 
and is it for this that Malua went there all alone to take her 
evening bath I 

But do not dissemble, Oh girl. Filling the pitcher with 
water is really not youi’ object ; it is a pretext. Neither 
is bathing your ohject ; it is also a pretext. The truth is that 
-two hearts have been drawn to each other and this is the 
course of love. 

She came to the bathing qhal and she saw, as on the day 
before, the youth asleep under the J^iKhauhn tree. The falcon 
screamed from the cage, and Chand Binod opened his eyes 
at the sound of his pet bird. He glanced at the landing steps 
and there saw the beautiful srirl lillintt her pitcher with water. 

Clifiiid Binnd. 

‘ Hear me, O maiden. I wander from forest to forest, 
hunting falcons. There i'' none here to listen to the tale of 
my sorrows. IMy name is Chand Binod. My profession is 
falcon-hunting. 'Who are vou, O beautiful mrl V E.verv dav 
you come to fill your pitcher with water here. "Whose 
daughter are you V Are you marri.^d ? If you are another 
man's wife, tell it. fair maiden, I will in that case behold your 
.sweet face for the last tiiuf' and then go back home. I will 
not in future come to this land for hunting falcons. I was 
near you a little time yesterday l)ut to-day I am waitiu" with 
an object. Kindly give an account of yourself. 


MuJua. 

■ My father's name is Hiradhar and mother’s name is 
Ashama 
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“ I saw you yesterday also sleeping under the fiower-tree. 

“ A stranger you are and it ill becomes me to hold a 
conversation here. Come to ray father’s home and be a 
guest there. 

“ With the falcon in your hand you wander about the 
forest. How do you pass your nights in this wilderness ? 
Tigers and bears infest the place. Are you not afraid of losing 
your life ? This pond is covered with weeds and has deep 
holes in its banks — the homes of black snakes. If one of them 
bites you it will end your young life. My father and mother 
are known for their saintlv life all over the country. I 
have live brothers in our home, and there are' manv relations 
and kinsmen besides. We all live together. Come to our 
home and spend the night with us. You had better not follow 
the path by which I will go. Yonder lies the village path 
haunted by men and women. As you will proceed by it 
you will find there a big outer house, the doors are seen from 
the path. At the front there is a pond, its landing steps 
are built of stone. The house faces the east and has glass* 
doors. At its front and at the back you will find gardens full 
of flowers and fruits. If you ask the neighbours, they will 
say, ‘ It is the house of the head-man of the village .’ Why 
should you spend tlio night in this wilderness ? If you come 
over to our house, we shall spread a cool mat for you ; my 
five sisiers-iii-law will prepare a rich variety of curries 
for your dinurr. Stay, good youtli, stay with us this night.” 

So saying Alalua with tiic pitcher of water went away ami 
Chaml Ihnod with the cage in his hand took a different 
path. 

LI. 


7. Thk AYki.cowk Cvf.st. 

A youth came to the house in the evening. Hiradhar 
called his five sons ami asked them to attend to the guest. 
They brought him cool water to wash his hands and feet with. 

7 
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Their five wives conked a "ood meal for lii> entertainment. 
The esculent root.', the ni'hi were cut to pieces and 

fried; j^'ood 'auee nas prep ired i)y fruit^. Stew wa.s 

made of the /. o' ll^h with spice — the ///■a. Thirty ",ix different 
curries were conked one l)y one, and dried lish wa^ fried with 
rice-paste. With the live lirothm-s ('hand Biiind -.at down to 
dine. He relished the meal very much ; in fact ].(' had never 
eaten one so agreeable to the palate. Tlie .'•«/, 7e and the curries 
he enjoyed well. The fried things had an excellent taste. 
Sweet cakes with thickened milk put inside them — of every 
variety — the /cT//, the jn'li, the I'lui iidrii.yi'li and the [tov 
put in li(|uid sutrar and llavoured — were served to Chand 
Binocl one after anotlicr and ureatly relislied l)y him. 

hen the repast wtis o^■er he w.as sliown a room in the 
outer apartment. The live wives iiad prepared sJn'clii betels 
with clove' and e,ardamom. On a !Tie mat a n'ood bed was 
spread and a fan decorateil with mica wa' placed on one side 
of the lied. 

He had a souml 'leep in tin' idaht. ami in the mornim>' 
he took farewell of liis hovt. }['■ bowed to Hiradhai' .and to 
his five soms and then started fnan rhe pLace. 

'J'lic bc.autiful Halu.a fay in Imi- room ail .ilone. 

Id. Hds. 


'I'lir. Pnoi’osA r.. 

Chand.liinod ji.aitl ,a vi'it to !u' si'ter and refited to her 
all that had taken place. But he uatiiially hdt a delicacv in 
expressing' his dmirc to nnirry .M;iin;u A sister's Imart could, 
however, read the innermost thoimht of ,i brother without hi' 
tellinc,' all. 

He then came back liome, but lelt a irreat .slivncs' in 
letting his niothei know' of his fc'eline's. .Tul\' and Aue’u.st 
passed and it was September. He could no long'd' boar the 
pain of Iris heart but told the whole story to liis comr.-uies. 
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Thus slowly the matter reached the ears ol the mother. She 
sent a match-maker to Hiradhar with a proposal. 

TVhen the eleventh year had passed and the maiden 
had stepped into her t welfth, even from that time the parents 
were looking for a suitable groom for her. 

The clothes she had worn all these days now became too 
shc)rt, and in vain did she struggle to cover her growing 
charms with her sn'll. 

The ueiu'hbour-- whisperingly cut many a pleasant joke. 
Some of them said, “Uphold there the bud of vouth is 
blooming.'’ 

In the month of duly, Hiradhar could not settle the 
marriage anywliere. August was held inauspicious. Behula, 
the devoted bride, had become a widow havintr been married 
in that month. In September no religious, function could be 
performed according to the custom of the country. So her 
marriage had to be put off again. In the month of October 
people became busy with the Pujas ; so no attention could be 
given to the question of her marriage. In the month of 
November (Kartik) Hiradhar had expected for his daughter a 
bridegroom liandsome as the warrior-god Kartikeya. But 
none of the proposals that had come was found equal to his 
expectations. In December the fields looked erlorious with 
golden harvest. Hiradhar thought tliat in such a mouth a 
bridegroom would be secured for his daughter, who would look 
as slorious as the rich crops of the field. But none was found 
of that description. In the month of January, the country lay 
under thick mist, and the custom of the country would not 
allow any marriage to take place in that month. In February 
the match-makers came up with a list of likely parties, and the 
father began to consider the proposals. The merchant 
Sonadhar of Champatala had an only son handsome as the god 
Kartikeya. He was the master of two-and-a-half pm-uft of 
land. But Hiradhar said, T'he family has no social status.” 
From Highalbati another proposal had come, and this uas 

~1 fc 57 -^ 
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discLitised. " I’he family is rich ; there are many members in 
it. Their cowshed is full of cattle and their fields grow 
tine rice of all variety, which they weigh in big scales 
and gather in their granaries.” Hiradliar, however, could 
not give his assent to this proposal either. There was the 
same ditliculty. Their social static' was nut sutticicntly high 
and there was besides some scandal about the family. From 
Susung ill the north there had come a proposal. They were 
quite well olf and their arrangement of the household was 
perfect. The father traded in rice and his four sons were 
handsome as angels. Tliey had many fashionable boats for 
racing — anchored at the lauding ///a'/ of the river, and kept four 
llghtinif bulls besides. The food grain in the house nas so 
]irofuse that they cared not if much was wasted. But fliradhar 
ktiil his brows and said, "One of their ancestors was a 
leper — my daimhter cannot be married into that family.” 
AVhen the list was thus considered and discussed, there came 
the proposal from Chand BiiUHr" mother, Iliradhar learnt 
all particular- about the parentau’e of the lad and his home 
from the matcli-maker. Tlie lad wa- aeenmplished and 
handsome, llis -oidal statu- wa- hiuh None amongst the 
ILelc KnUnnh's ranked hiicher in -ocial e-teem. His father 
was a hig man in the enuntrv and, there i- no -caudal against 
any one of the lainiiy. ■'Bui.' Hiradliar -hiaigged his 
-houldcrs and thought. ” Jioiv c.aii 1 ulTer mv daughter to 
such a home' .\ot ro en an acre of land has hi' to spread 
till' rice lor driiiia. 'biiere i- onlv one room of which the 
-truw roof i- initen, 11 ' av will iii> d.-i lighter live in that room 
during the runs? She i- the darling of her parents, and her 
livi' brother- hold liei (b’.ir a- life. How will -he bear thi- 
e.vtrcine poMi'iy' If a handful of rice he reiiuired for 
wnrshijqiinu' the li.in e-t-coilde--. ihey cannot -iipply it tiom 
their own -tore. Aty ilanu'hler i- not -aiislied eieii with her 
-ilk ; how^ w ill slc' iic alile to wear rags? Xo no, this 
cannot be, I c, ’1111101 acree to tlii- jjroposal.'' 
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The uuitch-inakei- rcUimed and told all to Cliaiid Biiiod's 
mother. She became ■'Orry. Providence,''’ she thought, 
“ will not t'ultil my >ou'.s desire. A^Tiat can be done ’ 
Chaud Einod came to know of it from his friends, lie now 
resoh ed to no to some tlweign land to try liE fortune. 

LI. 1-S2. 


9. THn Ti;nNiX(. or rur AVkkki.s oi Poirior. 

()nc morninn be ro^e uj) and -'Hid to his mother, It 
dues not become me, a healthy youth, to sit idly at home, 
AA'e have no rice to eat and there is nothin”' earned. How can 
Ave preserve the honour of our family in this way 'r Allow me, 
nood mother, to no abroad to ^cek money. 1 am determined. ’ 
There w is ^ome cooked rice of the ninht ])tdore. AA itlt 
some green chilly he ate this meal. H.e_ traiehed the feet of 
his mother to take leave of her and then started fur home. 
The trained falcon he took with him in a cage. He went by 
the path leadinn to the nuest house. The unfortunate mother 
&t(jod at the gate pursuing his tlnure with her eyes through the 
bamboo groves and the leafy branches of trees which nently 
touched his back, as ho proceeded on his path : she Aviped her 
eyes after he had none out of si^ht and returned home AA'ith 
sloAA’ steps. 

Alonths passi'd after his departure and one complete year 
Avas now over. 

•r 

■'Your anxieties, () Ch.-ind Einod's liiother, are now 
over. Come out and belmld, your tlear s^iu Ims eonie back.' 
As she heard these A\ortis of a neighbour, she Avas mathleiied 
Avith j()\' and forthwith came out and stood in the path. 
-Vs she saw him back after a lone full year, tears beiran to 
fall from her t‘yes. Palcon-huntiiej,' had proved a acix 
l)rotitable business this time, lie had acquired large plots 
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of land and some houses, besides prizes and rewards in plenty. 
The Dewan Saheli who was the lord of the surrounding 
country had favoured him and made a srant of twenty (iras of 
land as reward for his shill. Chaud Binod was a ymod architect 
himself ; he now built with his own hands a nice house 
on the hanks of the Shiitio (lit, the thread). He built several 
houses, «,ome with four and others with eiyht pitched roofs. 
The outer house was built with particular care. He covered 
the thatched walls with very tine mats, and the roofs ■with 
the straw called the ult!. He employed his artistic talents 
in the door-ways which with declarations looked biittht as the 
moon. He decorated the walls with tlie wiinrs of the kiiur- 

*r 

tishers (iiHtchhaa roiuia). He now employed men to dit; a pond. 
Its transparent water became a delii^ht to the eves. People 
said to one anotlier, Behold, the only son of his mother, how 
rich has he become ! There is an elephant in his stall. The 
smile of Lakshmi is on his house.” 

LI. 1-11. 

Id. Thk Proposxi. AecnrrKn — the H.vnitiAUE. 

lS*ow the news of his turnintt I'ich spread in the country 
and Hiradhar himself sent a mateh-ih;iker this time with the 
proposal (once rejected Ity him). The matcli-maker insisted 
on havinp; the marriage ceremony performed in March. The 
details were settled and an astrologer was called to tlx the 
auspicious day. He consulted the almanac and discussed the 
position of the planets and settled a date. The marriage wa.s 
to take placi in the father-in-law’s house. Chand Binod 
started for the marriage with due pomp. He rode a horse. 
Before and behind him sounded the tabor, the trumpet and 
other musical instruments. The young lads of the village 
accompanied him. I'he sky became lit up wich bonfires of 
various kinds such ;is rockets, bombs and other tire-works, 
ihej all came to Hiradhar s place. The womenfolk advanced 
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to receive the l)ridegroom with due honour. They ottered 
their Ijlessian's and sounded conch shells, and sane,- and 
played on musical instruments. 

The mother oC the bride with some elderly women went 
from house to house begging shoh'itj, or blessings from their 
good neighbours upon the bride so that she might be loved 
at her husband’s home. The mother besides carried a flat- 
shaped plate dedicated to the Goddess of Fortune on her 
head and kept it covered with the edge of hersu^/i. In that 
plate tl’ ere were these articles.- -the paste of first class rice 
of shall species, three pinches of dust picked up from the 
compound of the house, pieces of turmeric and some oil and 
vermilion. With these on tlie [ilate carried on the head 
she went from house to hou^e. Behind her went the maidens 
of the village singing festive songs. Then she filled a cup 
with fhoru pant ' and reserved it for the l)ride who was 
made to touch "ome coin' ; j^he did so with a prayer for her 
future fortune ; she also tbe sacred wood called the 

hiana, the prayer of the mother being that her daughter 
might win her husband’s heart. The na ntU-mnkha (thesradh) 
and other sacred rites were perfi>rmed and thus the marriage 
c.ame to an end. 

Tlie bride and tlm bridegroom now played at dice. Curious- 
ly Chand Binod wa- defeated in the play because his mind was 
not in it. ile prepared a lanl of llowevs for the bride but by 
the time the niu’ht w.as already over, and Chand Binod 
became anxious to I'etnrn to his home, 'riie next night was the 
kalratrl or the ‘ black night ' when the luisband and wife 
should not meet. Tlien came shnea lafrt or the au'jtieious 
night. Buiod went to the nuptial chamber. One small lamp, 
like one solitary star, spread its dim light and what a surprise 
to the husband when just as his eyelids were closing under the 

■ li'* - . .■.1,1 is w.ii.-r itig-hi ot iMtirnaLTf by tlif inotiicr of uh''' 

I'i i-b iitw'iitl' ' 1 i‘ I oii'-i* i 1 «m] • iMiis aii'l n rintr to l>e totiml oiu b\ iho bildo rho 

f-‘\’ inuiMP'.. it ,s ..I'.b'.i ■■ ^ ’ V -tf.tliiiu 1 luc.iB-sp rho WHOM hulp^ 
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spell of sleep, he saw the new orkle staiuliu" before him I 
The sight of Malua took away sleep from his eyes and 
charmed them. He caught her by her arm and spoke 
endearingly. He removed the veil from her face. Oh what 
a wonder ! Hrjw beaulifnl the face and how beautiful the 
curve of her eye-brows ! AVliat a happiness I It appeared that 
in a dark room one had 'uddenly come into the pn^session of 
pure gold. lie was maddened by her beauty. Her long hair 
touched her very auklc'. With the unbraided locks of her 
luxuriant hair Cliaml ISiimd [da\ed ,iit‘gli n ,-i (a Icind of 
spurn. Slie said in whispers. •• \Miat are y(ju iloing, my 
heart's lord'- 'f’lie w i\es of my li\'e brothers iiave known 
no sleep in their curiosity and threugli the small openings 
of the thatclied walls flmir dark eyes are intent on ga/ing 
at you, I nill not mo\e. b'si my ornaiiients make a 
sound. They will make the whole house ring with their 
laughter and jokes to-morrou morning and d(‘al with me as if 
I were a eulprit. Wait, dear lord, come not too elos(>." 

The light wa' put out and tlnyv dept apaic. And thus 
the • rulr'i ' or the auspicious niglit [)asseil. 

Id. l,s(l 


II. Ill lUiiX lloair. 

i n I lie moi ning .\f all! i a! 0'‘ worn her bed atnl r ii iiid lb nod 
-at in the ■■oiirtyard ami v.a'lied ius liamls ami I'e.g with 
th(.‘ t'ool w atei' 1’eseiaa‘d mi tin [irevious night for ihe jmrpose. 

H (3 u'Us to start for hn home tb it e'. cuing with the 
new bride. Her mother, aunt and other relations wept at 
parting \iith her. The moilnu- lumenled saying, ■■ ] took 
can* to bring you iij) ah tlicsr years, ft was to pre[)are 
you for this hour. You are to leave us t(.)-da,v and go to 
another family to hi'come theirs.” Tim father wept lamenting 
in the same strain. The neighbours eame uj) and said, '• Do 
not waste time in vain lamentings. Paek up the artieles 
which sliould go with the jiair. Tlauv lioves and caskets 
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were filled with things. Small bags were filled with spices ; 
fine fried rice of the buuii species, oil and vermilion were placed 
in vessels. AVhen the final hour of departure came the 
mother wiped her eyes and said, “ We could not give you 
any comfort in this house. Much have you suffered here. 
Now for good I come to hid you farewell. Behave well in 
your father-in-law’s home. Let the neighbours have no oppor- 
tunity to blame you ’’ 

As an auspicious thim: curd wa> served to Chand Binod 
who partook of a portion. He bowed to his father-in-law 
and mother-in-law and i)aid Ids respects to other elderly 
relations of his wife and ihen -tarted for liis home with her. 

^yhat are you doing, O Chand Binod's mother r Bestir 
yourself and l)ehold your son coming with his bride. And you, 
Binod’s aunt, unfurl the golden umbrella and hold it over the 
heads of the couple." 

The mother approached in all haste. And with rice 
and fresh tufts of grass she hailed tlie new bride whose 
face shotie like the moon. Chand Binod touched the feet of 
his mother with respect and she tenderly said. Your beautiful 
face, my son, has grown pale owing to the f.ttigaie of the 
journey,” Ami then she h.astened to welcome the new-comer, 
whom she took to he tite < ioddess of Fortune herself. The 
ladies of the house assembled there and sang songs of welcome. 
-V Clip of sacretl water of the Ganges was placed near the 
couple and the women folk made ])resents of gidd .iinl silver 
to the bride. 

Thus all the rites were performed and the mother's 
heart was tilled with joy. 'I’nily is it said, “ The beauty of 
a houst' is the tlower gaiahm faeing it. The beauty of the 
family is tin' new bride.” She filled the gap in the mother’s 
heart and made it overtlow with joy. 

The arrangements of the household were made anew 
and there Avas novv perfect happiness in the little family. 

LI. 1-1-4. 


S 
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12. TiIK OPPJiEsSlOX. 

X'ow, my readers, you inu^t be prepared for another epoch 
of Chand Biiiod'.s life whicli is full of sufferin". 

The Kazi of that town was a very wicked and licentious 
man. His powers were almost unlimited. He made friends 
with thieves and assu'sins and punished "ood men. There was 
no justice in the land. Thin2;s wood and bad were inextrie.ably 
confused in his mind. Chaste women living’ with their hus- 
bands were forcibly carried off by him. 

One day the Kazi was ridimr that way when Afalua 
happened to <40 to the pond to fetch water. ITie beauty 
of the danwel bewildered the Kazi's mind, who yazed with 
insatiate eyes on her from horse])ack. The loin;- hair of 
iMalua fell behind her back a.spirin!? to touch the o'found. 
Her face had a charm which reminded one of the runlnui 
flower that nrew on the hills. Her i;lanees reminded one 
of the dance o! the bird khditjint. The Kazi iheiiceforth 
daily came and went by that path. Daily he saw her and 
daily his desire to secure her increased till he ua-ew mad after 
her. Like a Ijird that "o away from the hantl. his mind ran 
out of hi' cent rol. 

After much thinking he paid a visit to a woman named 
Ketai who alway-- ollered help to those who wanted to seduce 
other men ' wi',u,-s. ishe was a corrupt woman wlien youna. 
always deiichtiin; in new con(|Ue.>ts. Aow after tlie pa'-'ina 
of her youth, sho lias lost all occupation ami scarcely coes 
out. Thougli she has lost her youth she has not lo't her 
liabit. By her lud counsel many women are led astray. Jler 
hair lias gron 11 urey and her teioth have f.illen out. It is by 
this wickeil prol'e"ic.)n (of seducing women) tliat she e.ariis her 
livelihood. A\Tien the Kazi paid a visit to her house, she oH'ered 
him a i^eat made of Jackwood. !She very humbly addressed liim 
saying. “ \Vh,it is the business that has brought Y'our Ilonoiu- 
to my boU'C •- I do not know how I ac([uired such virtue as 
to deserve this piece of good fortune.’' The Kazi said. 
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" Dear woman, you 'vul! .have enough gold ii'oin me as 
renard, il' voa can rirlp mo to the attainment ol my 
oliject. If I sueee‘^1 Daroeu’i’ your help, take ray assuranee 
that I will give you ti.il roacinption from all punishments up 
ra seven murder'. It will h.- , turning-point of your luck. I 
wii! make you as fr>-- .a' iie wild horse in the forest, lot; 
will be at liberty rc. do i' \ou will wish. \our roof I shall 
build anew with straw. tVimeever money you may require 
will be supplied from my trea.'ury. Now to tell you my 
business, the other day I was iroiiig to a village near by. Near 
tiie landing steps of a pond I saw a beautiful damsel. She 
is the wife of Chand Binod — a man whom I consider my 
foe. Is there no bee in the country that a dung-worm sits 
on the lotus 1 Now on sunn.' pretext or other go to their house. 
"When you will tind her all alone tell her my message. 
Whatever money she may want I will gladly offer her. I 
will adorn hei neck with a golden necklace of star pattern. 
I am really mad after her — tell her this. If she agrees to 
marry me according to the ‘ nUcci' system, I will make ail 
other wives of mine slaves to her wishes. Up to seven murders 
I have the power to grant redemption from all punishments, 
and this I will grant her. I will cover her whole person with 
gold. She will sleep on a golden couch on a right royal bed. 
She will wear on her breast a string of gold coins. Her nose 
ornament will sparkle with diamonds, and the pitcher that she 
carries for water will he plated with gold.” 

Saying this the Kazi went to his house. Now this witch 
of an old woman began to devise some means to accomplish her 
object. After much thinking Netai went to the house of Chand 
Binod. The wicked hag said to Binod’s mother, “What is it, 
■sister, that you are doing at this moment ? I have come to see 
you after a long time. I hear that Binod's wife is marvel- 
lously Ijeautiful. I have neither had an opportunity of seeing 
her nor of talking with her. Will }ou kindly bring her here 
and introduce her to me ? ’ 
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In this way she called there fi'e(|uently. One day she 
found Malua all alone on the Imthing ghat. She communi- 
cated to her all that the Kazi had said. ‘‘ You are a 
good wife, bright to look at as a genuine piece of gold, you 
do not know your own worth. The Ivazi is the great judge of 
the country and is foremo-t in rank. I will tell you all about 
him and hide nothing. Your beauty has maddened him. He 
will cover vour bodv with golden ornaments. If vou agree to 
marrv him according to the ‘ i ika ’ svstein, he will make all 
other wives of his, slaves to your wishes. He will present 
you with a string of gold coins to adorn your breast. And 
diamonds M'ill sparkle from .\our nose ornament. Vour pitcher 
of water will be plated with gold. On a royal bed spread uptm 
a golden couch you will sleep.'’ 

As she filled her pitcher with water she evidently got 
frightened. She at once returned to her home. Netai 
followed her. Her mother-in-law was not at home at the 
time. Vor some moments she hid her feelings and did not 
say anything. But when the old woman resumed her speech 
tempting her, she could no longer remain silent but in great 
anger said, “ Hear me, you old woman, my husband is not here. 
AVhat should I say > If he were hero I would break my broom 
on your white head. Your youth is gone and death is knocking 
at your door. In your youth you lived a corrupt life. You 
take all the women of the town to be like you. Tell your 
Kazi that I do not care for him. Aly • husband is tome 
the prince of princes. He is to me glorious as the summit of a 
mountain and precious as a war-horse that wdns the race. He 
is to me like the moon that rises in glory in the sky. The 
wicked Kazi has not the worth of my husband’s toe. Now 
take this insult from me and go to your Kazi and tell him all. 
I take him to be my foe and hold him as a dog. If he had 
dared approach me directly I would have heaped upon him 
insults with this broom of mine. Hay my husband live a 
hundred years, and I will crush the string of gold coins offered 
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by the Kazi under my feet. My husband is dearer far to me 
than any gold. The Kazi’s gold is false and bears' no com- 
parison. He speaks of marriage by ‘ ’ system ; we are 
Hindus and unused to such things. Let Kazi’s wives, if they 
have such longings, satisfy themselves by marrying seven times, 
which would be perfectly in accord with Muhammadan 
customs. As that wicked man has dared hold me in such a 
light I do hit his face with a broom from here. You are an 
old woman, older than my mother. Out of respect for your 
age I do not insult you. But go and never tread my thres- 
hold again. ” 

Thus insulted Xetai, the old woman, went to the Kazi and 
related all. He 1)urnt with rage at this insult and plotted 
to take revenge. He served a warrant on Chand Binod 
commanding him to pay his ■ nojar ntoracho ’ within seven 
days. Tlie order ran thus ; “ You married six months ago and 
up to now have not paid the ‘ najar ’ to the Dewan. due on 
your marriage. This is my command that if you do not 
pay the same to the Dewan within a week, your house and 
property will be contiscated to the State.” The notice was 
duly served on Chand Binod and he knew not what to do at 
the crisis. It was rupees in e hundred that was demanded. 
“ How can 1 pay such a big amount ? Mherf* can I get it ? ’’ 
he thought. He could not secure the amount from anywhere 
and was maddened with despair. In the meantime the week 
passed away. Another warrant was then served. The Kazi's 
flag was planted on the homestead which along with other lands 
and property of Chand Binod was contiscated to the State. 

He had lived happily for all tliese months, and now it was 
as if a thunderbolt had fallen on his bare head. His granaries 
were emptied of their store and immense sufferings were 
caused to the family. He fu'.-t sold his bullocks with which he 
u.sed to drive his plough. Then he sold his milch cows. Chand 
Binod’s mother began to be, at her breast in grief and lament. 
The beautiful eight-roofed bungalow that he had built so 
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ihat too he tlioiiu'ht el ' ''.'tuil limod began to 

reflect thus. " Now are ive t'l li\'i -'iiiie tree, But how 

'■an my Mahia dearer than iit'e. d' a tae'^or dBjiere sh iil I 
keep her ? kly mother iia.' giovvn -et;. .vlas. how greatly does 
<lie sutt'er ! 13 y t'astina-s and ot'her ''idferimis her face has 

grown 2")ale.‘' 

One day Cliand Einodsaid to ^[aiLUl. Go to your father's 
jdace, Malua, with my mother. You are the only sister of 
five brothers \rlio dearly love you. Even if some one hits you 
with a flower your tender Itodv eanuoc bear it. Always accus- 
tomed to live in comfort you have not the e.xperiences of poverty. 
How can you bear all this r Your i.'.ireuts are alive and your 
Itrothers held you so deal. You 'yth live there in happiness. 
As for me, I am a beu'gar and accustomed to a hard life. I will 
live here. Eut you, dear Ylalua, cannot share my pain.” Softly 
did Ylalua reply, ’• .Yll the happiness of my father's home has 
ended since the dav of my niarrir. oe. A'lether you live in a 
forest, or under a straw root, or mi b-r che 'iiade of a tree, you 
are my <tay awi none 01 her. Jiv-ul wI id^t for ^even days, 
the Very .'li'rhl of your .'ace ail my pain, If I drink 

your vha rn iiv idj’iln ‘ — ihe water l(.■■icbefl ny your feet— it is to me 
like the elixir ' f life. Alalua due.-? ncu like the life of a pi'iiice>s 
in her father's home, i f f.istmo tuc vhole day I have only 
one meal in the evening-, coiisistinc oi mere rice and vegetables 
boiled in water, I forrret all my sulferinu's seeiiui: your face. I 
cannot picture to myself any haiipiness greater than the privi- 
lege of touching your feet. Lea\in'4 you here I can by no 
means go to my father’s place.” 


■ The ac'uut men and women, o\ery d.i\ dnek a t'-ju diop's of ^\dtor with which 

t}ie feet cf th^'ir tutelaiy dtity la washjd evoiy <lay and which is stented bv Hewers and 
sacred leaves u-eii in ^\('r^hlf^ linsis eailefi the ' i^‘iiru7iQrniita ’ or “ nectar of feet " 
A pious Hindu wijnr.in would not take any tooil bcfoir drinking a few drops of w’ater 
touched bv liei husbands toe. lliis is «ilso Ciillcd ' itu The custom is fast 

di''ai*pcftniig, 
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tivnel with yon in I'lna-'t' seeking fruit' t er \ nt. i'ins I -.rii; 
do and sltare voui 'orro'.'. ' 
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could not serve them a meal. She could no more preserve the 
honour of the family and thouijht of hegyinu' from door to door. 

• She ojiposos Ijij- ])lun i>f *•>!< .ihinuii, {■ i j.m* «»t riu* K.i'’ rh-uitri’ --i'e ’i'»t 
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And when Chand Binod perceived this, he did not divulge 
his intention to his wife, neither said anything to his mother, 
hut in December he secretly left his home with the purpose 
of earnincr nionev. 

LI. 1-2L. 

14. The Freaks of Fortune. 

At this crisis the wicked Kazi sent the old woman Netai 
again to her. The old woman said, 0 you, daughter of ^ big 
man, why should you suffer so much for others r If you go 
to the Kazi’s house, you will eat your meal off golden plates. 
Why do you starve yourself here ? There is not a handful of 
rice in your house. How long will your body bear all these 
privations r The Kazi has sent me again to you. Now take 
good counsel and consent to be his wife. Does it become you, 
daughter of a rich man, to husk rice and prepare yarns in hand- 
lootns ? Your beautiful body is ill-covered by the rags you 
wear. I’here is no ornament in your nose, and your ears have 
not their rings of flower pattern. Your body is dusty like 
the white petals of the Dhiifum flower. We will cover your 
delicate body with golden ornaments. Alariy the Kazi and go 
to his house.” 

Her eyes wore the flaming colour of the jura flower. It 
was like putting salt in a sore. She could not bear the insult. 

My husband has gone abroad,” she said ; remembering his 
face I will bear all my sutt’erings. Better that I should husk 
rice for others or go a-begging from door to door than seek 
fortune from the Kazi's hands. I have five brothers who are 
a terror to wicked men. 'rhey are like so many lords of death. 
They will cut your nose and the ,,ars of the wicked Kazi. 
They will kill you by smashing your head on a stone. "Wait 
and let me send a letter to them.” 

Disappointed the old witch returned to her home. 

Alone she lived in the house after iier husband's depar- 
ture and this raised whispers amongst the neighbours. 
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When the mother of Malua got a report of the distress that 
she was in, she sent her five sons without delay. 

They dressed themselves in all haste and paid a visit to 
Malua’s home and requested her to accompany them to theirs. 
When she saw them she began to weep. The brothers also 
wept to see her condition. They lamented saying, “ The only 
sister among five brothers, you have been dear to us, Malua, as 
life. We got for you a husband who seemed worthy in every 
respect. Now all this trouble is surely due to bad luck. Our 
wives have gold ornaments more than they need, and, what 
a pity that our dear sister is without any. The cloth that 
you have worn is tattered and full of patches and repairs. Your 
bright colour is pale with dirt. Alas, you sleep here on 
the bare ground ! Mother has kept in her store-room beautiful 
mats for you. Such a place as this is full of gnats. How 
can you sleep here in the night ? In our house there is a 
room reserved for you. Beautiful fans of mica and a curtain 
adorned with beautiful laces are ready there for you. Plenty 
of food is wasted there and you starve here ; what an irony 
of fate is this I At noon and in the evening strangers 
come to our house and are served with meals, and you, our 
dear sister, go without a meal. How cruel is the thought ! 
Por full twehe years, sister, you were at your father’s home 
and lived there a free life ; no one had ever asked you to 
do the least work in the house. 

" Sweetmeats and other delicacies of rare sort have 
been prepared and no one has touched them, — mother has 
kept them all for you. She has not touched any food for 
these three days on getting the report of your condition, and 
for three days no tire has been kindled in the hearth and 
no evening lamps hav'e been lighted at our hou-^e. We will 
send a palanquin for you to-morrow morning. If you do 
not go, mother will die of a broken heart. Three nights 
our mother has spent weeping, and now waits for you with 
all a mother’s longings.” 

9 
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“H';v e;'!: I t-11 you un :Ay heart breaks. You 

ehcuj f'.r me t]ii> house, .-i.-i-I uiy u’oo:! hu-^baml w.as .-ifter your 
omii hieurrs in ali resr.ects. Vhhat fault is yours r Y’ho can 
avoid fare r I am, horrever, resolved to lire in this house. 
To me, I tell you. dear Lroiliers. rids house is the best of all the 
shrines. It is my Benares, — my Eriiulahan. Go back and 
look to the comforts of our dear parents. For me, my pri- 
mary duty is to minister to my distressed mnther-in-larv. Tell 
mother that I cannot leave my old mother-in-law here all 
alone. Tell her I cannot "o there now. Your wives are 
there ; mother will I)e comforted in their company. If she 
hea.vos a sigh reeoliectiui’- me, the five wives will console her. 
But my mother-in-law has none here. Her son has gone to 
a distant place. How can she lie comforted in this distress if 
even I leave her and u’o 

The brothers retunieii home and told ali about her resolve 
to their parents, 

She prepared yarns on the spinuin'j' wheel and husked rice 
with her old mother-in-law arni in this way pa.^sed her days. 
Th.e months or January and Feliruiry Gic spent, constantly 
tliinkiini' of what slie should do ne.vt. Durimr Harch and 


April she looked fomard to receiving some tidings of her 
husband. In the month of klay the mangoes ripened and 
crows and ravens croaked from tiie bouchs of the trees ail day 
long. A,.ia.s, not a word from her husband to tell her where 
he was stayinif. In the month of June Mlien showers fell 


on all sides like teaivs, the clouds roared and the lightnings 
flashed, she sweetly recollected her husband’s face, and waited 
with deep longings to meet him. In July people worshipped 
Alanasha Devi. IVhen the whole country was astir on the 
festive occasion, he will come, he will come — she still hoped. 
But July passed also, and August came and went. It was 
now the month of September. People talked of the Pujas 
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dravt'ing near and of notking cdse. Her ’none?, however, were 
not fulfilled ; he did not return even during the Pujas. How 
miserahle was the house at the time of this general festivity, 
that did not ring with the voices of home-comers I 

But when the month of October came he returned with 
his earnings of the year. He stood near the room of his 
mother and called her aloud. She hastened to meet him. 
Xight and day she had wept. At last, oh, dear one, hast 
thou come to comfort thy wretched mother 1 " He placed his 
purse containing all that he had earned before her, and 
sending the outstanding ‘ nujiD' ’ to the Dewan, released the 
property that had been confiscated. 

He again built a Bungalow with eight pitched roofs.' 
How he was once more restored to his Malua. In the 
night she told him all that she had suffered during his absence. 

Sweet are sweetmeats and sugar, and s'veet is the water 
of the Holy River ; Sweeter than these is the water inside a 
cocoanut, cool and refreshing. Sweeter 'till are l)right 
days coming after the evil ones. But when a baby comes 
to the mother’s arms, the sweetness of it surpasses that of 
the smile of fortune. Sweeter perhaps than th'A is the lost one 
found. But the sweetest of all is the meeting of the lovers 
after separation 

LI. 1-112. 


l,a. The Gke.vi' Thial. 

Thus through these vicissitudes of fortune Chand Binod 
went on. His sky, that had been cloudy, for a little while 
brightened again. 

But the inexorable, the terrible Kazi again })lotted against 
him and threw him into a fresh trouble. 

A warrant was served on Chand Binod to the following 
effect ; 


' Joined to one another slantingly to give it the look of au octagonal tower. 
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“ His Highness the Hewau Saheh has learnt through a 
secret messenger tliat you have in your house a damsel of 
exceeding beauty. She is reported to be as handsome as a 
fairy. I serve this warrant by his order. "Within seven days 
from to-day you must send your wife to the palace of His High- 
ness. If you do not do so your life will be at stake. If you 
allow a week to pass without complying with the order of this 
warrant, know that your death will be sure.” 

His head sank to his knees as Chand Binod read this 
warrant. He looked like a deer fallen within the claws of a 
tiger. JJeatl], and men terril)le as death, were pulliim' him 
from two sides, Wliat a fate, alas, wa- reserved fer poor 
Chand Biuod ! 

The week passed. Hridha. the police-oiUcer of the 
Kazi, came to the house of Chand Binod in due course, bound 
him hand and foot, and dragged him tlirough the pultlic road 
by a rope tied laaind his neck, and brought him to the presence 
of the Kazi. 

The Kazi said : 

“ ^ ou rogue, .you have not complied with my order. Vou 
have still kept the handsome woman in your house.” 

Turning to the othee peons lie urdcred them; •• Take 
Chand Binod to the waste laiul known as the iiUnk.'ihi.ir char ‘ 
and bury him alive there. You should also seize his wife and 
carry her to tlie palace of His Highness the Bewan .lahangir 
of Jahangirpur.” 

The Alriuhas and the peons did as tliev were bid. 
Binod was taken by them to the iiiluLshor dun'. His 
mother lamented saying, O my dear son, if death would have 
carried you away in the usual course T would have bowed to 
the inscrutalile decree of Providence, hoiv can I l)e:ir the 
thought that j ou are goinir to lie Ivilled l)v men in this 


01 lllO’.l. 
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way ? You are dearer than my life. Oh my pet-hird of the 
cage, a rib, it seems, has been taken out of my breast.” 

Atalua shed tears as she sat near her mother-in-law 
trying to console her. But she stopped weeping a little while 
after, and wrote a short epistle in two-and-a-half letters' to her 
five brothers. In this short letter she wrote all about the 
doings of the Ka/.i and how Chand Binod Avas taken away 
for execution. 

HaA'ing written the letter she trusted it to her trained 
falcon. A bare hint aaois sufficient for the falcon to under- 
stand its mission, and it tleAv at once to her father’s home. 

As soon as the brothers recei\'ed the letter, they hurried 
to the iiilakihiir chui' armed Avith AA'capons. Just at the 
moment when they reached the A'ast AA'aste, they found the 
men of the Kazi digging a graA'e for Chaiul Binod. The 
brothers at once fell upon the men and belaboured them 
with their long sticks. Chand Binod AAas thus released. 
Next they proceeded toAvards his home, .'ccdcing Alalua. 

AVhen Chand Binod’s mother saAv them she began to 
AA'eep bitterly. Alas, that home was uoav emptied of its chief 
treasure ! The beautiful one was not there. AVicked Havana 
had ab''Conded Avith Jkita — the true bride of Llama. Alas, 
the golden cage Avas there, but the SAveet parrot Avas gone '. 
The five brothers lay benumbed Avitli grief and it Avas a heart- 
rending sight to see Chand Binod bcAvailing the loss of his 
Avife. One’s heart Avould break to hear his Avords. 

Her pitcher Avas there but Avho Avould gn to the river- 
ghfii Avith it ? The house once shone bright, but Alalua Avho 
was like the lamp of it, Avas gone and it noAv looked dark. The 
home Avith its garden — the fine mat on Avhich she slept — the 
doors and everything, were as they Avere before. It was she 
alone — the golden treasure of that house that Avas gone. Like 
a mad man Chand Binod went to his falcon and said, “ Brother 


‘ Biul u half IftU'TJj ’ — Hove uieauo a ’ cr} ^hwu Ictui 
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falcc;', h-'.vc Lvod together for long veurs, now sive me 
infornojdon .d ioy ilHlua ” 

dVith th" Jo-.i.' in Land and with hin motlier lie left the 
house, and wnn ir o.I about from place to place in that vast 
cuunlry. 

LI. 1-7G. 


1 eLnA'A !>' DnWAX S-iREBOS HaRKOU 

Malua sil Ij. me drawing room of the De wan's palace and 
wept. There v, as a bed spread on a stately couch in the hall, 
but she sat on liV" bare tioor. The attending maidens were 
ready with splemlid dishes to serve her, and His Highness the 
Hewan Saheb himself stood near her, swearing by his life 
that she must partake of them. He said, '• Upon my life, dear 
girl, do not deceit e me in this way and make me the most 
wretched man amongst human beings. Partake of the meal and 
sit on the couch. I will give you all the pleasures one can 
expect in this world. From Delhi I will get for you a flame- 
coloured sadi. "With gold of the purest quality I will make 
for you a nose ornament. There are numerous servants and 
maid-servants in the palace, — know them all to be thine. They 
will be ready to carry out your least wishes. On the couch 
you will enjoy rest, whilst myself, your humble slave, will 
await your pleasure, standing.” 

Just like a deer within the claws of a tiger 
Malua trembled in fear and weeping said to the Dewan 
Saheb : 

I have taken a vow of abstinence and worship for twelve 
months, of which nine months have passed. After three months 
my vow will be fulfilled. IMy humble prayer to you is that you 
should allow me to act according to these conditions of my vow, 
viz.^ I will not during this period take any food touched by 
others, nor will I drink any water from this place. I will cook 
my own meal, and this will consist merely of rice boiled with 
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potato ill water. And I will take thn; without salt.' A[y bed 
will be but ;i yoition of the which T wear, >p''eH'l on the 
tioor. I will do pi nance and will not lireak -'ny of tli'ise con- 
ditieus. I will in no ce.se look ’U the fn-’e ot a nnui nor should 


any be allowed tc enne near rw duriin^ <^=-rui of my v.jw. 
For these three months yoe.v Iliu'biiess must net eut. r my com- 
partment. (in the exp'iry of the tune i will ooitsalor vour case, 
If Vuu do otherwise 1 will cemsidev veu a-^ rnv !'oe and 


destroy my life liy pnisom" 

File first, tlii^ second, and the third months pas-ui. Oh 
the expiration of the tliird iiiontii His FLighness the Dewan 
tvith scented betel in his mouth and a handkerchief lined 
with gold in hand entered AEalua’s apartment with slow steps. 

She trembled in fear as cloth a deer in the claws of a 
tiger. The Hewan said, “ You have deceived me, fair one, all 
these three long inontlis. But never mind, I have respected 
your vow. Now leave tlie tioor and come up and sit on the 
couch. Accept me as your mate with a glad heart. Y'our 
presence is a delight to the eyes and now make me fully 
happy. I will not keep any cause of your complaint. I will 
release your husband.” 

Alalua said, “ Great sorrows, sir, I have had at the hands 
of the wicked Kazi. Unjustly he has killed my husband. 
How can you release one who was buried alive in the waste 
of iiilaksh>t? How can .voa expect me to give you my heart so 
long as I am not avenged, and the Kazi is allowed to 
live in peace r How can I forget the unnumbered woes which 
the wicked Kazi has caa.sed me r ” 

Then the Dewan was wroth. He ordered the Prefect 
of Police to start at once and see the Kazi executed. "With 
constables and Alridhas the, Kotwal went to carry out the 
order. And IMalua after her long sutferings caused by the 


^ The rt fF=i)ii <>t icstiiction is that uniinpr the days of moureing, a Hindu doetj not 
lake salt Ihf^ii* niav be aiK-tlter reason also, u, , accordin',,^ to the notion^ f>f Indians, 
.t IS a su<'i liogmi >us thing ic go against a man v, hose ».tlt one has taken. 
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Kazi was now glad to have this retaliation. Now she was 
pleased and said to the Dewan, “ Only twelve days are re- 
maining of the three months. Patientlv wait for this short 
time. Vie shall go together to hunt falcons. So kindly 
order a pleasure-boat to l)e made ready. You are no doubt 
aware that my husband was an expert hunter. For long 
years I lived with him and learnt tiie art of hunting falcons 
myself. You will see that I shall secure a hundred falcon- Ijy 
a single trap.” 

The date of hunting, and the auspicious hour to start were 
settled, and Alalua in the meantime wrote a letter to her live 
brothers with ner own hand and she trusted it to her trained 
falcon. 

The five brothers started from their home on the pretext 
of hunting. The Dewan Saheb too went one midday to the 
extensive swamp full of lilies and known as the Dhah'ir 
hil. AYith him went the beautiful Alalua. The live 
brothers with their light pinnaces surrounded the Dewan's 
boat. The brothers and their kinsmen belaboured the oars- 
men and the captain of the Dewan’s boat with their long 
sticks and they tell into the swamp, with their 
heads downwards. Th<‘ boat on wliich the five brothers were 
was beautiful to see and ifalu.i stepped into it with a lisjht 
and brisk leap. The kinsmen of the brothers rowed the pin- 
naces which tlew like birds, crushing the lilie- with wliich 
the bog abounded under their keels. AVith her husband did 
Alalua come to her father’s Imnie. Thus was she rescued as 
was Sita by her husband Rama from the clutches of the 
enemy. 

LI. 1-7^. 


17. The Fxrelextixg Kinsmen. 


Now the kin-men of Alalua created fre-h trouble liy their 
wickedne-s. One nf them -aid, " Alalua has lost her ch.aracter. 
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She has, besides, lost her caste as vhe took food in a Muham- 
madan's house. How could she live there without doimr so? ” 
The maternal uncle of Chand Binod was a man of hiijh 
social status. He was the recoatnised head of the hele kalbortns. 
He said, “ I, for mystdf, assure you, I see no way how I can 
take meals at the hands of Malua. Let Chand Jtinod do 
penance, and we will admit liim to caste auain." 

Another kinsman w lio was Chand Binod’s uncle on the 
father’s side came up .lini repeited tite »am(' ciiartte. “ For 
three months,’’ ho said, ‘■m-r' was in the palace of the Hewan. 
How could she live there without food ? ” 

Chand Binod thouc'ht over this matrer for some days 
after this discussion and then applied to the Brahmins, 
Following their advi;(' he did the necessary penance oad 
divorced his wife. And the beautiful one hid herself in a dark 
corner of the house and wept. 

“ Alas ! ” she asked herself, " where am I to go and to whom 
can I tell this taht of my grief ? As he has divorced me it is 
better that I should die.’’ The five brothers said, Do not 
weep, dear sister, we will take you with us. You will have 
no trouble about your fo >d and raiments at our house. M'e 
assure you that you will lie happy there.’’ The fatlu'r tried 
to soothe her and the brother" used all the force of their logic, 
but she was not cuii' inreik Slie .-aid wi oping. ■' I >hall he a 
maid-servant in thi- 'oai--. hat -till live near my husband. In 
the hours of the nioi', .it .i-,;!. .'veuhig will I du the washing of 
the hou-e. 1 will .1 u .'ii.k whiel; I'ievoive- upon a 'crvant 
of the 'liter com]'’, :i i.-toking at In r ha-haml -lie ^xid. 

1 shall not h^ able t ■ co.ok fo.-id for you or touch the 
water that you wouiu liriuk. T-ike aiiothei' wifi and lio 
liappy.” 

B.v lier life did -lie -wear and reijue-t her live iu'otlier- to 
gel a beautiful wife I'oi- Chaiid Biuod. How will my 
mother-in-law who has grown deaf and lilind with age. live 
without help, if my husliaml does not marry again ? ” 

10 
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The kinsmen insisted on the step and helped Chand 
Binod to marry a^ain. But she. as maid-servant, norked in 
the outer courtyard and spent her days in unhappiness. She 
took <?reat care of the new Avife whom she sincerely loved. 
Still did she not go to her fatliei's lutme. She serA'ed- her 
husliand and mother-in-laAV so fai’ as lay in her pf)wer. 

Ll.l-i2. 


is, Thk Dead nROVGUT to Tute Agaix. 

The unfortunate mother Avas sleeping in her rcom and 
Avas dreaming a had dream, Chand Binod roused her from 
sleep and AAanted food. She reniettcd that the rice AA'as not 
husked so early. But Chand Binod insisted on her giving 
him some meal as he \A as about to go a-hunting. He could 
not Avait till rice was cooked. There was .some cooked rice in 
the house of tlie night before mixed Avith water. He ate this 
and hoAved to his mother and took leave. In his right hand 
AA'as the cage and in his left AAas the falcon. It AA'as noon- 
time Avhen Chand Binod started from home. His sister’s 
house stood on the Avay and he paid a visit to her. She AA'ept 
over familv matters Avhilst talkiim’ n ith her hrother. Taking 
leave of his sister, he entered a deep forest Avith the falcon in 
his hand. 

There AA cre long reeds and grasses in a meadoAV where 
he set the falcon free. He kept the cage in his hand and sat 
under the shade of the ha ncJihobrn Hidden under these 

plants Avas a hlack snake Avhich hit the toe of Chand Binod. 
'Che poison at once became mi.xed Avith blood and rose up 
affecting the lirain. Chand Binod could not keej) his head 
steady, hut reeled and fell on the ground 

'■ 0, ye birds and beasts, carry tlie message to my mother 
that I die of snake-bite in this forest. Alas, who will inform 
my mr/ther ! Oh, what .a pity! I sliall not see my oavu 
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beautiful Alalua once before I die I Aly house and all I 
leave and I die here forlorn under the uncovered sky and 
not under a root 1 "Who are you, O traveller, carry the message 
to my mother.” 

In the evening' a traveller brought the news to the poor 
mother. “A'our son llinod. ^ladam. lies dead in the deep 
forest.” "With her hair all dishevelled, she at once ran to 
the spot where Einod lay. I'here was no breath in his 
nostrils and no word in his mouth. 'I'he mother fell down on 
the g'round crying. Tlie kinsmen all brouitht Chand Binod 
to his home, unconscious —like one dead. Malua’s tears knew 
no stop. “0. my dear lord,” she cried, "the whole treasure 
of a poor woman’' heart — how can I live without thee? 
Why did not the sunke bite me instead of you? Alas! the 
wretched lit?' of a maid-servant whose lot is to work outside 
the house, is, perhaps, too contemptible even to 'erve as a meal 
for a tiger or a snake ! Th<'y too avoid it I I live outside, T 
work outside, not having liberty - to enter into the bed rooms 
and the kitchen, yet I forget all my woes speiug my husband 
day and night ! Even this piece of luck will not cruel Ernvi- 
deiice voLichsal'o uuto me' I I no long<'r covet life. I will 
burn myself on the fiiueral pyre of my hu-bmd or enter 
water and drown myself or I sh.ali tie a rope on the yonder 
hijal tree and hang myself.” 

When 'he was lamenting in this way, lier five brothers 
came u|) to tliis >pot luiviug heard the l) i(l news They 'at 
near CTrand Binod's l)ody and found hi' eye' grown dim, 
saliva flowing from the corners of h's lips. They too lament- 
ed saying, " How is it, dear brother, how could you cut the 
tie.' that have bound U' to you all these lf)ng yi- irs > We 
gavt' vou our dear si'ter. How will she live the hard life of 
a widow ? Scandal has thrice cursed lu'r life, hut still she laid 
one great comfort. How will she havi' tlie lieavt to break her 
'hell-braceh t' pli'e-d with eold How --liall rli>‘ 

smht ot hei sad f e e - 
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•• l)(i lint ill y lie-ir lirotheiN, I5iit lintel, to what I am 

"'liiiA to ■' ly. li!x unino well it th-we i' 'till life in him. There 
on the landing n/nv' o; *!ie ri\'ei- ii"' anchored otir boat made of 
the wood fiiili",/. Carry rlii' lio ly -wit'rly ro the licii.se of 
the phy'ieiaii of 'iiake-hite who hve- alar 

'Idle H\t' hrotlier- i-ame up to the boat. 'Ihey became 
theiusclve' it' oar'iiien. IMalui 'it with, hin- liU'baiid's body 
near her It ii'ii ally took 'even d.a.V' to reach the jihy.'itdaid' 
place, blit .so 'wiftly did they ply rlmir oar' that they reached 
it in a day. 

'The ph\ 'ieian e.xaiiuned the breach and 'Uulieil the face 
with care. Then In* 'lapped the Jiea.l of Chand Binod with 
some force. 'Idle p'li'on c.anie down to the liroi't of the 
patient, then uTaduall.v it descended to hi' knees and last to 
his feet. Ida.' black >nake was in tlie iieilier ivorld. it sucked 
the poison from tlie feet. When the poison was thus sucked, 
the whole body of Chaml Bmod wu' 'oothed ami he opened 
his eye'. 

'Thus haiimi’ r'''tored her Irnsliaml lo life, Walua trium- 
phantly returned home. Idle whole cnw n ramt with her 
praise. Si iiii.' ' I'.d. •• s;|ic i' i 'ocond Beimla. Siie ha' re'tored 
b.cr Iiii'l' iii'l to ble a' B.'hu! i did lo l/ik'hminiira." ( )t!iers 
'lid. " The co-.'i( worn 01 ill' .icliioied ihi.' b,\ tin direct 
UaMoe of ! lie S'. I'c' .ill O ! ‘ ■ i • 1 1 il tu ll li 1 1 \ uf till' /C /o C,/.,;',,', 
n,c- III'. 'll ' lie toil 't ! 'll' ,-ii;i''ie w om m. I, o' ns,, Her IImm'ci 
ami iieie' to ill') i;,,! idiiiii her 1) ic'v to cast,'. She has 
bronab! imr •ii-a'l iiiisii,iiid bicf to life Why shonl.l still 

icei any hesitancy in aiimittiiia bei to cis'e - " 


Ll, 1-91, 
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JldJltK. 

“ No, sister, th;it cannot be, my heart break ■< at the si^ht of 
you all. Let the water of the river rise and rise till the boat 
is sunk. Once for all lool: at Alalua whom you loved so 
well and whom you will see no more." 

The mother-in-law came runnin"' to the spot maddened 
with grief and careless of her attire, her hair all dishevelled. — 


JlolIier-iii-Jdir. 

“ 0 my daughter, dearer than life, you are the Goddess 
Lakshmi of our house. Come back 1 pray. Of my tottering 
house you are the sole stay — you are the moonbeams of my 
torn straw-roof and tlie light of my hnu?e. 'Without you I 
cannot live fora moment." 


Milhin. 


"Let the water ri.-e and li'e . -n'ermore till the leaky 
boat i' sunk, mother; blc'-s iiie. I bid you farewell, and for 
the last time bow to your feet." 

The water eaiu ' spU-biiig into the bo it. and one-halt of 
it u a' already sunk The molher-in-law >too(i on the bank 
and wept. 

btiie after enntbi')’ tn>' i!\e b-ot iier-., eanie there. The 
k!!i^nn':i c.ame oue and :tii iiie liie brolheiv called aloud 
aiii] uu i. ■■ t oiiie oU' '.a -J,,* 1. al:\ bott and return to \our 
fat'n rU In o’e-, 'We uili in-inc i eohlc!! pinnace for yon to 
!a],t' ■■ I'u tiif'j’o \\d' ta'ito,-! yop uiu' lives. " 

Alalua bi’l' tirewidi to n.'-r brotb.er^. Cot the water rise 
ami rise iimi the Im-u b'- ..ni;!, 

f) ilear brother'-, atid retutn hoine." 


i.i .i\ e your .Maliia liere. 
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The water now rose over the sides of the boat. “ Run 
fast Chand Binod, if you want to see her for the last 
time.” 

Runnin" did he come and stand on the banks of the 
river. 


Cluniil Jihiod. 

“ Can it be that the lis^ht of my soul is to perish thus 
before my eyes ? Let the sun and moon sink. I have 
nothing more to do with the world. 1 no longer want my 
kinsmen and friends. If indeed you are to die in this way I 
will accompany you. Tell me, dear Malua, but once, how I 
can remove vour sutferiim'. I will take voii again into mv 
home and if my community will outcaste me, I will not care 
for my caste. Do not, I pray you, do not drown yourself. By 
the gods of heaven [ do pray untoyoti.” 


JItihn'. 


" Aly days have just approached tlieir close. IVhat charm 
has this world for me and why should I live i' So long as I 
shall live, there will be scandal and you will sutler for it. The 
kinsmen and friends will worry you by their talk. This life 
of .-.allied fame I will tlirow into the waters, O my dear 
husband, do not wait to see the end, but n'o from here. You 
hav<' now a fair lady for your wife at home. Ihve with her 
and be happy. Iwt the waters ris^ and rise and the l)roken 
boat be sunk. Le.ave tin' unfortunate one here and go back,” 
At tliat moment the wind carried tiie boat away to the 
mid-river. She .addi'essed the kinsmen, and said: — 

Even she wluisc' crimes are creat will not li^e to trouhh' 
you for ever. 

“ The faults are all mine, my sorrows were ordained by 
fate. How eould T have avoided them ? But do not, I 
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pray you, blame my husband. He is blameless. O my 
mother-in-law ! Alay you be my mother in hundreds of lives 
to come. Trom here in the mid stream, do I bow to your 
feet for the last time.’' 

She addressed her co-wife ami said. Live with your 
husband, dear si’^ter. Iiappily ; from ti -day you will no more see 
my face. If you feel any pain remomiierint;' me, look at the 
face of our husband, tint v.ill remove all your pain." 

In the eastern liorizon a. storm arosi> and tlie clouds roared. 
The sea that faced her iiad no i)inks, nor any bint to fcuTy a 
pilgrim across. 

“ Let the waters rise and i'i'»- arul h-t riie heat "ink. I’lie 
shores after all may iiot be far of', i -'.ill uo donuL and "ee 
the biottcim of tbie stn am." 

The clouds ro ued from the rpe ..tiaan swept 

ciear evorytinrri ir, its m.aU.Cdu.rse. 

Alas' , as ilu- o-a'",' 

m ade of <//" , ■ <: 1 


1. ith lier i'oat 
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Narayaii Deb, one af the earliest poets of the ^lanasa-cult 
was born iu the old city of Ma^adiia in tlie be2;inning of the 
I tth century. When still youin.' the poet came down and settled 
in the smalt village of Ibiro' in the district of ^EymensiiiL;'. 
He wrote his famous ' Man isar Hhashan about six hundred 
years ac:o. His descendants std! live at Haro and the adult 
members of the family aie the twenty-first generation in 
descent from the poet. 

The next poet of the same cult in [trymensim;'. who 
nearly eclipsed the fame of Narayan Deb, was Baiuf'hi Das. who, 
as I have stated elsewhere, belomted to the village of Hatuari 
on the Phuleshwari, in the snbdivisi(ni of Kishorn'un”'. 
Bangshi lias's ‘ Bhashan ’ was finished in the year Id"') with 
the co-operation of Iiis d.autthtm' Chandnivati. In the earliiu' 
manuscripts of the work, th(‘ name of Chaudravaii often 
occurs in the colophons of stray passages eomitosed liy her and 
incorporated with tin^ jinem of Banu'shi Das, her father. 
The Bat-tala Presses of Client! i following' the practice of 
the later manuscript-writers hive dropped the tiames of the 
lesser poets, retainiii" the name of tiie mo-t famous oin. ii; 
the eolopiion. IVe find this to be the case in reu'ird to tlie 
poem of Banu'siu Das also. 

Banesiii Das's piety anft taitli ire best iilusirued 
in tlv' anecdote of his life rec.>unied by Chandravaii ui iiei 
pomn of Iveoavam. He was not onK saintly iu !iis chaftcter 
but a learned S inskiat sidi.dar anti a r"te three erudite works 


lolfi t-s ,1 \ .11 ijr on 1 1.1 1 1\ « I I'l'lil .il ' t’ It • r in Ml ’ t . i e 

t ' 'tMi ■ >t' M \ tiiPh's'fs: ami miili*?- ti> tl.*' ts-rttr ot i i.ik'-ii t ■ t 'liP *- rPV' M o t . 
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t!n' ■ ^Taii ^[.■iniral. ' These are the ■ Ihiiii (iita. ' 
the ■ riiaii'li Hiut file Ivi'i-'iii ( ruiiaviiava. ' 

ihuiiZ'iii J)as I'eeeivrd a -ound triiiiniu tmin lii- 
hitliei' •T;ula\'auaiid i, iiin.iNejf a ■'Cliuiar el' Mime i'taie",vii. 
Aiijaiia. the mutlier id th.e |ioei, \vas an ieeumpli'hed '.eunian 
kiiewn lor her (hn’otion ami nure life. [n tiie • Tad ni:i niu an a ’ 

t i 

Banuihi ba-' nav" iii- rri'iuti- of re-pmt to id' |)i'edeee<si)i' in 
the field — Xarayaii Did', ra t'ne nredimiuary ler-M's, 

Chaudi'iivati, Danu'ld Da^'s daim'liter, ivo' tlii' onli’ i'siie 
of the ei,et, lie had taken e ire zo niw- liei a -ound I'dueatioii 
DhiUidra --ay' '■ I bo'.e ii.evn n, ni.v inefther Sulo.dian;! and 
t-ither Danu'-hi !)as wan took eaa'ac piiu' in leiehina lim 

Pnranas.’' \Vitn an a'r lec .i a! teii'iinai. " 'he .el'i rs 

hei prai-e, lo the ; iia-; !hine:'hiv aa iit. ini-tr*" ■,( liioversi 
whioli. ■'he 'a;.', 'apahe: hi-r \ 't i e!'- 'n'ph-a'ien 

rite 't'A'p el it'-' i.i-f-i'" ’ '.■.i-m id Vt-i lO. ■■aiatr;' 

y ii-' te'-i'i., il aii .'t.-i' ' kiniedta '■ i' iieiai hi the 

! .! Ole' i dv -i\’ '-nt ; ■ -t id." 1 ■■ ' ■ e-"v 1 i ‘ 

. ’,1 !. 'do . .'•■■■ : .. o y ^ . a,,;,, in a 

tlni' ne' 1 ' i t -j 

Tile ^'1'. - e . h •!■ ;■' ■ 1- . a„i- , y, , ' 1 Xe' a; 

L i'i ui'.t fin i-'i . . M’ll ■' 1 " ' ‘ J'. Ill e O' e e j 1 , ■' < a ■ "1,. 

T)' leiii n, inn d. ’ iaila aea ■; li,. ,ryii'ii[ tlm nvi ■,en'' snnu 

i- t'till nf .'ininle o'li a’M. a.'l -ih.-;-' ;i (■iinn'a--r th" eia-'-'ie d 
.'iiid sninewiiat ir'dintie iaiiun.ia' a'iopted liv the iimi'T il, 1 in- 
other poem aideh he iir'li in con j luieiion witii ihejiiU'Uta 
•ind othei’ poet- ivlie. 'ilrari-liod in t!ie ho'ainniim of the 
17 th century. 

Chand'i';i i- the typical llindn aarl of the old 'chool, 
spiritual alm-isi to au'ti-riiy. There i' aXo a tender 'ide 
to her character ivhich, ihouah li'isi-d ou the solid rock of imi' 
patience and re'iynation, reveals the iroiitler hunrui graces. 
Inspite' of the riLtidity of her vow, we do not miss for a 
momo'iit a femiidne sweetness and tendernes-- of heart. This 
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is vtM-y noticeable in the account of Sita "iven by her in the 
Rainti} ana n hich she wrote in compliance with Inn' father's 
wislu's. Tliat work, though vi-ry popular amongst the 'vomem- 
folk of Eastern iMynrensine; wlio sinu’ and recite ir from 
memory, ha^ not yet been published. 1 havi-. however, secured 
a manuscript of the poem for the Libra i-y of the University 
of Calcutta. Her account of Ivenarain the Robber and her 
Ranniytina are fcuuitains of unceasinii' patlios which no doubt 
spraiur from the irrief-stricken rece.sses of her heart. 

Tile vilbii^a' Patuari exists to tht' present day ott the banks 
of the Phuleshwari — ;i branch of the river Xar.sunda. ;iud it is 
said the relics of the old temple whicii Chandni liad dedicited 
to Siva are still to be seen tliere. Piituari is only a few miles 
to the north-east of Kishorntinj. Xo trace, however, of the 
village Sundha, the home of Jaychandra. is to be found in the 
Surveyor General’s map. 

The present halhul is divided into 1:2 ctintos and is 
complete in 35 L lines of verse all in the pniiKi' metre. 

UIXESH CIIAXDRA SEX 

7, BisiiwAKO.su Lvxf, 

Bdjihdztir, CdlCdUd. i2lh Jldn-h, 




CHANDRAVATI 


1. Tjik Pltcking of Flowejis 


/ 

Chanora. 

“Thert' have bloomed the rhump'i and iiiU/p.shnfO' tlowers 
on the four sides of tho tank. Who are you, O youth, that 
break the hranches of the plants and rob them of their 
flowers ? ” 


Javchaxbka. 

“Yonder river separates in r home from yours. Why do 
you, dear maiden, your.self pluck these mph/ti {havers. ” 

/ 

Chadka. 

‘‘ Here have I come this morning to gather flowers : 
my father will worship Siva in the temple with these.” 

They selected the freshest ones among the flowers. The 
scarlet jnca, the yellow cluimpa and the gandha of 
various species, — white, yellow and red — were gathered by 
Jaychandra in his cane-basket. The blue tiparajita and 
the crescent-shaped otashi were also gathered there. The 
choicest malUka and the soft and fragrant maloti were 
not lost sight of. With gladsome hearts, did they finish their 
pleasant morning task. 

Days passed by in this way. At mornin"' and evening, the 
youth and the maiden plucked flowers from the sides of the 
tank, and always they were afl alone there. None knew 
of their meetings. 
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When from the high branches of the sweet iiialati 
plants Chandra wished to pluck dowers, Jaychandra caught 
hold of a branch and pulled it down so that his fair companion 
miii'lit have ea'\ access to it" floral treasure. 

One day she gathered tiowers at dawn, hut these were 
not meant lor her father. She strung them into a garland 
:ind hunu' it round the youth’s neck. 

LI. 1-18. 

2. The Love-epi.stle. 

Tor the thst time he wrote lier a letter. It was an epistle 
in • two and a I'ali letters,' * written on the petals of a flower. 

Into that letter, short though it was, he poured his whole 
soul. Do you know, maiden, how every day in solitude 
I weep over the presents of garlands of flowers, plucked and 
strung Ity your tender liands I The smiling garden of flowers 
hecoiues dark to my eyes when you depart. It ill becomes 
me to tell you the whole story. I have no power to 
e.vpress it. Your father is a man of austere principles 
and holds you dear as life. Tor myself, I have no 
parents — they are dead. I live in my uncle’s home. How can 
I say what I am feeling? From the day I saw your beautiful 
face I have beiui like a mad man. .Anxious am I to know 
what your own feelings are for me. If there he a chance 
for me to "et yo\i for my bride, I will surrender overythimi 
I It ice to your iovely feet. If not, from to-day I will cease to 
neither !lo\ycr> I will i>‘0 to >trangc laud?-, biddinn; you a 
la>t farewell. If irood fortune -miles on me and i net a 
favourable reply, know, diaar nirl, that 1 will be a slave to 
vour \i ishes for life 

LI. 1-20. 


W'., i.ii'l ft I’l I iD'iit HM'uro D of “ 'J ‘ li'rtoj"’ oi rlic IDiunaii tilptialioi used iti n iiivsru- 
suns*. iM n’d I’ciiLrAli lit'T.t'ue hi tliH M i\ n-iiiiati Son"'’, some aie said tn Ijc 

Lompl-dt 111 J' I' tim- d ot "lent oceiilr viriue In tlie litoranue of Myincnsin"- 

1. illad- liic 'voi liienh mi-nii ’ vei\ brmf ” — Sec Maiun. Canto lo, line 



How one helped the other 
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3 . The Lai3 hands the litti.e Note to the Maiden. 

The moi'nin" sun’ appeared on the horizon rolled in yellow. 
His rays, half-hid in the thin clouds, sparkled like gold in 
the tirmament. 

The night had departed ; the maiden Chandravati rose 
in the morning and went as usual with her basket to 
gather flowers. 

First of all she gathered the scarlet jnva flowers with 
which her father would woi-ship Siva. Next she plucked the 
small* white bokiil and maloti flowers to weave them 
into a garland (for Jaychandra). 

Just at that moment the youth approached her with 
the short letter written on flower-petals. 


Jaychandra. 

“ Busy ore you, Oh maiden, plucking flowers and breaking 
the branches of plants. Will you allow me a little time to 
speak to you. After I have finished, you may again 
busy yourst'lf with your rhompa and nageshro)' flowers.” 

Chandr.a 

“ T have done now ; I have no need for more flowers. 
Just look at the east. The sun shines hi"h above the horizon. 
Give me leave now, I cannot tarry. My father is waiting 
tor these flowers to worship Siva.” 

Jaychandra 

“ Yes maiden, I will give you leave and bid you farewell, 
it may be for life.” 


Tilt* uii'l woar .i iirp«a coloured by turnieric at the weddinc 

d’lK- -u’l ' lubi'*- l av- •! mb. heal meaning Ketf t!it }no«{>t*ci of 
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Thon he handed her the Hower-ptdaN and left the place 
in all haste without another word. 

LI. 1-lS, 

1-. Laxosiu 1).\.s prats to Siva for a Bridkgroom 

/ 

FOR ChavORA. 

Ill the corner of her ftail'i she tied and hid the tforal epistle. 

To the temple she came and washed its floor with the 
wat(‘r of the holy Ganges. Facing the sod, she spread a 
seat for her father and then cruslied the sandal on stone 
and produced a scented paste. In the flower vase — the pnspa- 
pafrti — carefully did she place the tlowers. 

Her father now came and took his S(‘at and prepared 
for worship. 

Bangshi Das worshipped Siva and prayed to the god 
for a boon for his daughter. She was now trrown up hut 
no suitable groom had yet been found for her. 

“ O, Ever-lasting One, O Siva,” he prayed, “bless 
the child. Every day I will worship thee with flowers of the 
forest and with my piety and devotion which are like 
the flowers of my mind, grant me this boon that Chandra 
may be blessed with a husband after her own mind. I am a 
poor man and without means to present a good dowrv. 
None is there in the world on whose help I can relv 
save thee. 

He offered a flower to Siva praying that a match-maker 
might bring a good proposal that very day by the lilessing of 
the god. 

Another tlower he otfered praying that the bridegroom 
might be one of high family— ' resplendent as the god Indra 
may he be amongst men.” 

Another flower he offered praying that tin; hride- 
gro(,m’<= social .status might be worthy of his own,— of the 
ill istrioiis family of tt|e Bhattacharyas of Patuari 
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Then lie prostrated himself on the ground belore the 
"od and prayed “May my daughter. O lord, he happy in 
marriage.” 

Id. 1-20. 


SUK l!K.\l)S THE LeTTEK. 

Doing her duties in the temple and seeing her father 
engaged in worship Chandra retired to her room all alone, 
and with tender eare opened Jaychandra’s floral epistle. 

As she read it tears began to flow from both her eyes. She 
knew not what reply she should give. 

Then she again read the letter and wept again. “Alas, 
why has my mind become like his ? ” she thought, “ Am I not 
helpless as the bird tutka in the cage ? It was enough for 
me to see his face — to hear his voice and gather dowers 
together. IVhy wish for more ? ” 

“I am now grown up, my father wants to give me to 
some one. llow can I tell him what I feel ? Mv father is 
the master. Vos, Jaychandra gathers flower for me and 
I love him. I have held him dear as my life even from 
infancy; but how can I say that? ” 

She wrote a sliort reply. “ There is my father in the 
house. What do 1 know? llow can I give a reply — lam 
but a helpless girl ? ” 

She hid all her feelings and wrote the letter cautiously 
in reserved language. 

But retiring to her chatnber she called the sun and moon 
to bear witness to her fe( lings :ind prayed to the gods to grant 
Jaychandra to her as a husband. She bowed to Siva with 
folded hands with this prayer in lier mind, and sent the letter 
to the youth. 

But from lh.it day she ceased to go to gather flowers. 
Thus dkl she pass her days, not altogether in sorrow, not 
altogether in joy. 


LI. 1-1. 
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6. IIek silent Recitkocatton. 

In tlie court-yard of her own house there had bloomed 
the clKunpu and nageshwnr flowers. All alone she went 
thither to gather flowers, but her mind was not in them. 

I shall see vuu with in y insatiate eyes, I shall yield 
myself unto vour arms and call you mv husband. These 
small and sweet smelling halciiJ and mah/ii flowers have 
bloomed here. I shall pluck the choicest of these for wear- 
ing garlands for you. The scarlet jnnis are there. How 1 
wish to offer these as my tribute of woislup to your feet. The 
mcdlilM and the malati are spreading their fragrance, and I 
swear by them that I wish you to be my husband not only for 
this life but for all my future lives to come. Yonder are 
those thorny ketuki plants. Are such thorns in my way too ? 
AVlio knows ?” 

Thus did she reflect and shed tears all alone. Yow let us 
reyert to the topic of her marriage, 

LI. 1-lL 


7. The Proposal anh its Acceptance. 

A match-maker saw Bangshi JJa-- one day and s^iid •• You 
haye a beautiful daughter. Bright a^ the moon are your fail- 
reputation and social honour. No family is there in this part 
of the country claiming- a hi-her status. Your daughter 
is now grown up. AVhy not get her married to a worthy 
groom ? ” 

“ AVhere is sueh an one to be had ? ” asked Banshi. 
“ Ready am I to favour a really Rood proposal.” 

The match-maker said “In the village of Sundha is 
such an one. His family is held in high esteem. They are 
Chakrabarties and Lulius of the first order. The name of the 
youth is Jaychandra. Handsome is .he as the god Kartikeya. 
I trul\ think him to be worthy ot your fair daughter 
in every way. A good scholar is he in various branches of 
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study, — the darliii" of his kinsmen, he looks glorious ns the sun. 
Happy will your daughter he in this marriage and for myself 
I would have no hesitation about it.” 

The western M'ind now produces a shiver as it blows. 
There is an ebb-tide in the mid stream of the river which flows 
slowly. The tops of the mango groves are full of blossoms. 
The season is a good one. And if you wish, I see no reason why 
the marriage should not take place during this very month.” 

The horoscopes were consulted and the palms of the 
bride and the bride-groom were examined. “ A happier 
match was never indicated by the planets,” Aaid the 
astrologer. 


B.^,noshi Das. 

“As the lioroscojies have proved satisfactory, ready am I 
to offer my daughter to this youth.” 

LI. 1-26. 


S Prep.xr.vhoss. 

The negotiation^ were complete and the day and hour of 
the marriage .settled. It seemed to be a bright and auspicious 
day. The southern wind was blowing and the cuckoo's gay 
warblings were heard from far. The bees hummed round the 
mango-blossoms. Merrily did the trees, surrounded as they were 
by tender creepers, present an array of new leaves. Betels were 
distributed amongst the kinsmen and the women-folk sang 
marriage-songs and prai.ses of the gods. The court-yards of 
the house showed floral paintings of various design drawn 
by women. Various rites were performed and the women sat 
to worship the gods. 

First of all pujas and offerings Avere made to Siva — 
the Ever-lasting One — He that is uncreated and Avithout 
beginning. 


a 
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Then they worshipped the other j^ocls in succession, — the 
li'oddcss Syaina — the Uark-blue One — Ekachura ‘ Of One 
crown ' and Eana Ourga or the divine mother who presides 
over the forests. 

The usual ceremony of fulhicos on the day previous to 
marriage was observed by the bride. Pitchers uere tilled 
with ‘ chonipuui' (lit. stealing water).* They sang songs and 
praises and anon the father of Chandra sat in the court-yard 
of the temj)le to perform the ‘ 6;vu//; ’ of his ancestors. The 
' yajunkniida' or the sacrificial altar was dug by the women. 
By the earth obtained in this way, bricks were made and 
these were duly anointed with oil. 

The mother of the bride went begginir l)lessings for her 
from the good neighbours and iclations. She took a plate 
tilled with some auspicious things on her head and went ahead 
of her companions, while the aunt of the bride carried a pitcher 
and followed her, singing festive songs. 

LI. 1-38. 


y. JAVCu.v>'nuA AND THE Maiiomejjax Girl. 

They had first met on the banks of the Sundha. She 
had gone there to till her pitcher with water. Her sait was 
])leasant as that of the bird khanjun and her words were 
sweet as the cooings of the cuckoo. As she approaelied the 
landing [ihat of the river, the whole place became bright with 
her presence. 

“ "Who are you, fail' woman, going to the xixex-fjhat 
with slow -teps ? TVill you but once cast a sweet glance 
at me ? I sec you here every day and my eyes arc still 
insatiate. Pray tell me what you feel. Por myself I 
cannot express my heart, but dear to me you are already 
as life itself.” 


Fur ixplaiiat...,!! ut tl-c vuil stc tFe ;c.\i uf Malua, CahH. In Imi 
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These were the thoughts of the youth, for delicacy he 
could not speak them out. 

Going to the landing steps he peeped through the bran- 
ches of a hijal tree in all directions; and where its flowers 
hang down and looked all crimson, he placed a love-letter 
with care. She is sure to glance in this direction and this 
will certainly attract her notice. Hear witness, O hijaJ tree — 
the dweller of these hanks, — I have* riL;htly put my thoughts 
in this letter. When the handsome maiden will come up 

here, show my letter to her. Thou sun, who brightenest the 
darkest spot of the world, kindly tell *^he fair one of the 
colour of Xh^ rhompaku flower, how greatly I am suffering on 
her account. She will surely come here and stand at the 
landing (jlKtt. I will slowly retire from here and watch 
h('r hidina: myself for a moment when, after her bath, she 

will return to the landing steps softly like a wave that goes 

onward to return to the bank.” 

He went away and next day he visited the flower-garden 
for a moment where the beautiful htpara, the gem-like 

helo and the white sht'faliko lined with red had all Idoomed. 

The youth with the tilak mark on his forehead and the 

flower-basket in his bands stood there unmindful of his 

pleasant task. Por his heart was pierced by a thorn- 

liki' pain. 

LI. 1-30, 


10. The dike News. 

'I'he trumpet and the tabor sounded higb, and sweetly 
wtsre the festive songs sung ; the women wove flowers into 
garlands and performed many a pleasant and auspicious rit(‘. 

At such an hour did the sh.idow of a great sin fall ujxni 
the housi' and cloud its fair fame. People whispered on all 
sides * What is the matter V ' And they feared to believe 
the gossip that ran. 
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Then arose a sound of lament in the bridal house and 
Ban^shi Das himself lost all control over his mind. Alas, his 
caste and family honour were "oin" to be lost for ever. 

‘‘ Why should Providence be blamed ? Bather blame our 
own luck. The sao-es sometimes err, and such a steady 
animal as the elephant of entimes slips. Even the merchant’s 
ship that has crossed the seas from afar, sometimes sinks near 
the landing 

Thus did the neighbours talk amongst themselves and 
addressinit the Brahmin said •' Sir, it is not a tale worth 
telling. A sreat danger has befallen us. The bridegroom 
elect has done a very heinous thing. He has married a 
Alahomedan uiiT and u'iven up his caste.'’ 

A thunder-bolt, as it weie, fell breaking the ])innacle of 
a temple. All joy, all music were suspended in the house. 

Bangshi Das sat benumbed on the ground : there was 
no cloud, no storm in the sky. !)ur suddenly lightning 
had fallen on his head. 

LI. 1-20. 

11. Wu.\T oil) Chanou.x do r 

*• What can you, O Chandra, do now - ” The attending 
m.aids cpiestioned lo'r in n hispers. 

They all lamented the lot of the unfortunate maiden. 
But she became stiff, wordless and tearless. She neither 
wept nor smiled, nor spoke to her maids. Soft as clay 
was the maiden, but now was she turned into an image of 
stone. 

They all wept and abus d tin* bridegroom. But she 
was severe and ijuiet, controlling herself with all her might. 
The first, the second and the third day passed. Daily she 
sat to eat her meal but not a morsel did she relish. 

It was all abed of thorns and arrows in the night when she 
was left quite alone. She could not sleep a moment, but wept 
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all uaseea. The pillow was wet with her silent tears. 
She recolleted how both of them used to gather flowers on the 
sides of the tank ; liow they swam together and sported in 
the Phuleswari. His smile, his words constantly came to her 
mind and for the whifle night there was no sleep for 
her eyes. In the morning the pallor of her cheeks showed 
the agony of her despair. 

The father could read her thoughts better than any one 
else. He felt a deep affection for her. Many proposals of 
marriage came from different places, and he began to 
consider these. 

At this stage Chandra saw her father and told him that 
she was determined not to marry. “ I have dedicated my- 
self to Siva,” she said, “ I will worship Him all ray life. 

0 father, be gracious unto your poor daughter and grant her 
permission for this ” 

The father sadly granted her the permission she sought, 
and ordered ; 

“ Dedicate your life to Siva, I rvill not stand in your way. 

1 will give you a task. Write a llamayana in Bengali.” 

11. 1-21 


12. The Tu.vgedy of the Tale 

A temple was erected and Siva in stone was established 
there. She exercised great control over her mind and 
worshipped the gre;at God. During leisure hours she 
composed the Bamayana in Bengali. One’s mind becomes 
sinless as one reads this Bamayana Avritten by the 
saintly Chandra. 

Thus did she live the life of a celiliate all her days. 
Devoted to Siva she surrendered to Him h(n' life and all. If 
any one spoke to her she was indifferent and scarcely gave a 

13 
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reply ; and no one ever saw her smile again. The hud had 
become a full blown flower for a single night only to fade and 
wither in the morning. 

Another stirring event happened about this time. 

Seated was she in the temple, concentrating her mind 
on Siva. She uttered the mantras and performed holy rites 
and was devout in her prayer. 

It was the month of May. The Sun sent his burning 
rays from the zenith. The mango trees smiled with their 
treasures of ripe fruits that hung from the boughs in goodly 
number. 

A man came at such a time with a letter from Jay 
Chandra who had begged in it an interview with Chandrd. 
In that letter the young man had written his sad tale. It 
ran thus : — 

“O my Chandra, dear as life, will you not bear with me 
a moment when I tell you my story ? My whole mind and 
body are on fire. I took poison thinking it to be nectar. The 
garland of flowers on my breast has proved a poisonous snake. 
I have myself invited death to my doors. I eschewed the 
sacred tulasi plant favoured by the gods and have worshipped 
the vile seo7'a haunted by witches. I have myself placed a load 
of sorrow on my own head and whom can I accuse now ? I see 
poison around me, poison in air, poison in water and every- 
where. How can I make my escape from it ? M*ill you not, 
O Chandra, forgive a wretch like me ? I long to have a 
sight of you for the last time — a sight of your playful eyes 
and their side-long glances ; I long to hear but once your ever 
sweet words ; I long to wash but once your tender feet with 
my tears. I assure you, O maiden, O holy one, I will not 
touch you ; I will not come too close ; from a distance I will 
look at your face beaming with holiness, and sootlie myself 
by the sight. Companion of my childhood and the adored one 
of my early youth, how eagerly do I long to be near you ! For 
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a moment I will behold your face, and after that precious 
moment, feign would I drown or hang myself or take poison. 
Too well do I feel that you cannot have any love for a wretch 
like me ; but for the last time I beg permi'^sion to bow to your 
feet and bid you farewell. This interview will be the last one 
between us Eyes will meet eyes for the last time. There is 
no peace, no happiness for me in this world. After I have 
seen you I will march to meet death. Eor I’rovidence has 
ordained it, and it is inevitable.” 

As she read the letter lier cheeks were wet witli tears 
and a whole train of past associations came to her mind. She 
read the letter once, she read it twice, she read it a third time, 
The letters were washed away by her tears. 


Ch.a.ndr.\. 

“Hear me, 0 dear father, hear my sad story. A'ou alone 
will feel for me and be able to sympathise with my sutferings. 

Jay Chandra has written me a letter. He requests an 
interview for a moment,” 


Bangshi Das. 

“ .Vnd how can you allow it now, fair daughter ? 
With a single-hearted devotion should you now worship 
the great god Siva. Do not indulge in any other thouglit. 
How can ymu favour him again ? Your life has been 
dreary as death for his sake. How can Siva be 
worshipped with a flower soiled by an infidel's touch, 
or with a fruit from which some one has already taken a 
portion. Even so your heart will not be a fit offering to Siva 
if you still give place in it to a thought of the unholy 
one. He was a good youth and T knew his mind was pure 
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as the Ganges’ stream in his early years ; hut he has 
defiled himself. Providence has ordained that you would 
be unhappy in this way. How can the inevitable be 
avoided r Pursue the patli, my dear daughter, that you 
have adopted. Do not allow your mind to be disturbed by 
aiiything else.” 

Chandra did write a reply, but the interview prayed for by 
Jay Chandra was refused. 

With the offerings of flower and blades of grass she 
again entered the temple to wor.ship Siva. 

She sat in the attitude of yoga shutting her eyes. She 
made offerings of flower and .sacred hel leaves to Siva 
with single-hearted devotion. Slowly did the tears dry up in 
her eyes and slowly did her mind become free from all worldly 
thoughts. With one soul, one mind, she yielded herself to 
Siva — the God uncreated and without a beginning. Then 
came a state of peace in her soul in which the thought 

of this M orld, her home or even of her parents had no place. 

Absorbed in the thought of Siva, she forgot the tr.le of 
her childhood that had caused her pain. Jay Chandra 

was nothing to her in her trance-like, all-absorbing 

devotion, but Siva was to her all and all. She prayed 
and prayed till her mind was re.stored to a state of complete 
tranquillity. 

At this moment Jay Chandra came thither and called 

her. 

“Open the door, O Chandra, once for the last time T 
want to see your face. A last interview I ask and after that 
I shall not pray for it again. T long to hear from your lips 
but once that ycm have forgiven me.” 

He knocked at the door and then smote his own 
breast in a frantic manner. 

But she was absorbed in yoga, lost in a mystic trance, 
no sound from outside entered her ears. 
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Then like one mad, he cast his glances round but saw 
no one there. The door was not opened, no sound came there 
word from within the temple. 

His heart broke at this. Like a mad man Jay Chandra 
again called out : 

“ Open the door, Chandra. Show thyself only once. You 
are like a flower dedicated to God, you are like the Ganges holy 
by natiu’e. My touch will defile you; I know it very well; 
but for one moment I want to see your beautiful eyes, for 
one moment with insatiate tjaze I nant to have a sight of your 
face. From this distance T will see and not enter the temple. 
Once for life, dear Chandra, give me a reply.” 

She did not speak a word, nor open the door ; for there 
she lay in the temple lost in her mystic trance, her outward 
senses all shut. 

Glancing on all sides the youth saw nothing. But near 
him he saw the red blossoms of the flower-plant, known as 
the ‘ Malati of the Evening.’ Sadly did he phrck some flowers 
from these and with the red juice write the following 
inscription on the temple door : 

O Chandra, playmate of my childhood and comp.anion 
of early youth, forgive me — you did not allow' me an interview 
as 1 am wicked. But here ends all. No more w'ould I come 
to you with a request. Farewell.” 

Her tranci' was broken and she looked around and saw 
no one there. The place was lonely. She opened the door 
and came out. ’I’lie lines written on the door met her eves. 
Mirh a pitchei’ she went to tlie ri\er for water to wash the 
tem])U'. Tears flowed from lier eyes. Just then she saw 
the river ',\\ollen by the inflowing tide. There was none 
near and on the waves was floating the dead body of 
Jay Chandra. 

How In-uuisoine did be look, though dead ; it seemed as 
il niocai-];eanis played on the wa^es. His eyes were 
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half-closed and the mouth had lost for ever the power 
of speech. 

Maddened with grief Chandra saw this woeful sight. 

“ Our smiles and tears,” says the poet Nayanchand, “ are 
verily like dreams. 

“ Hard it is for a poet to convey the pathos of a story to 
others, o^'er which he sheds tears himself.” 

LI. 1-12G. 



KAMALA 


BY 


DVIJA ISHAX 




PREFACE 


The author of this hallad is Dvija Ishan ; but beyond his 
name we liave nut been a'ole to ascertain anvthins: more about 
him. The first portion of the ballad is commonplace, almost 
frivcdoLis, but itradually its interest increases and the pathos 
of the last scene is remirkaltle. It is complete in 1,320 lines, 
all in the pai/nr metre, and divided into 17 cantos. 

The society which the ballad reveals is scarcely found 
to conform to tlie rules of the orthodox Hindu communitv 
of to-day A maiden could not only move the court of a 
Raja to compassion by her public address, but heroically 
make a confession of her love. The Bengali maidens 
in those days could open their lips when necessary, and 
show ♦^heir innermost feelings without a blush, not because 
they were less shy or more forward than nou, but because 
they were guileless and did not consider pure love to be 
a sin. The control shown by Kamala over her feelings is 
striking. Even when she knew that her father and brother 
were going to be sacrificed at the altar of Kali, sbe did not 
rend tlie air by her iament.itions as an ordinary woman would 
do. IVhile her mind was torn by agony, she retained an 
outward calm, did her duties quietly and when the prince 
came and related who the victims were that were going to be 
saeritlc. d. she simply fume 1 asid3 her face for a moment to 
hide a tear, and then talked with him without betraying any 
sign of emotion. Her calm and dignified, modest but heroic 
attitude invests her with a quiet beauty which leaves an 
impression on the mind not to he quickly effaced. 

105 
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PREFACE 


We find in this poem reference to the fact that the barbers 
of Navadwipa were at one time expert in their profession 
and had a fame all over Bengal and that the Kochas had 
the monopoly of beating drums during the Kali Puja. 

When a prince fell in love with a woman, he never cared 
to know to what caste she belonged. The state of society 
indicates a stage when following the canon of a « ell-known 
alolca, one could marry a woman from a low caste, if he 
liked. 

Unlike most of the ballads of this class, its end is happy. 

It seems to us that the ballad had a histoiical origin, 
though the imagination of the poet has no doubt played an 
important part in shaping the material. 

‘ Hulia ’ seems to be an abbreviation of ‘ Haliura.’ If so, 
there is a village of that name about ten miles to the south- 
west of Nandail in Mymensing. Raghupur (Raghurampur) 
is seven miles to the north of a Haliura. 

The song of Kamala was like most of the other ballads of 
Mymensing, probably composed in the 17th Century. It was 
collected by Babu Chandra Kumar De from 3 or I women 
living near Kendua. He .sent me the song on the 19th 
Ashar 1328 B.E. 


DIXESH CHANDRA SEN 

7, Bishwakosh Lane, 

Bagbtzar, Calcutta, 12th ilai'ch, 1923. 



KAMALA 


1. Manik Chakladar. 

The village of Hulia was one of the most beautiful in the 
country-side. Every house had a flower garden surrounding 
it. Manik Chakladar lived in that village. He flourished in 
prosperity and enjoyed the affection of his kinsmen and 
followers. He had tine straw-built houses, some with four 
and others with eicrht pitched roofs. The walls looked gay 
with workmanship in fine sitni.Uii cane and the roofs were of 
a species of straw called the uiu. There were five compart- 
ments and altogether t venty s['aciou< rooms. His retinue 
consisted of a thousand soldiers who belonged to the Gabhur 
and Dhri'igoi' classes. Forty punts of land he had under the 
plough. There were ten elephants and thirty horses in his 
stables. The neighbouring pastures were filled with his 
cows. In his mews there were innumeraljle goats and 
butfaloes His granaries were loaded with corn. Hundreds 
of men had their meaN in his house every day, and if a guest 
came to his house he imver went away disappointed. If a 
Fakir or a A'aishnav knocked at iiis doors for alms he 
received rice weighed in -cales until he was quite satistietl, and 
if a cook' d meal was ready at the time he was sumptuously 
fed; he !)e>ide,s received a present of new clothe.s. If the guest 
happened to i)a a Brahmin he 'jot a fee for didgning to eat at 
his host's liou^e, ! tie re were thirteen religious festivities 
performed with great pomp at his liau>e every year, and by 
the favour of the gods the family flourished in every way. 

He had a son nanu'd Sadhan, who was as handsome as 
Aladan (the god of lovel — the husband of Rati. A very 
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handsome daughter had been ptevionsly horn to him. It seemed 
that the Goddess Saraswati had descendtal fiom heaven and was 
horn there as the dauijhter ol Alanik Cliakladar. In her the 
astrologer could discover sie;ns of ”'reat luck, and her o-ciitle 
charms like moon-b('ams hriahtoneil the house. 

iM."nik Cliakladar h-ad an otiicer named Xidan who looked 
after his est-ate, collected rents and ii;cl the charge of 
account'. 

LI. 1-30. 


2. ChIKAX — IHE Al ilk- woman. 

In that vilLic’e lived a miik-wom.tu nanmd Chikaii. In 
her Youth she iwis I'uii uii'ln .aim iii.moiir, •■iiid Her 

uleasantries were a' c nj' .ihle to .'oium men lW the suuured 
ijanmia fruit. Her nro >'"'1 u i ■ - ai 'ni k'. kim mixed 
'iiiee rriiT' jt w UtW 'c t.i ier- -.'i t ■: ami thu' mmie 


up hm xcf-/’, S: 

lie i' t'vsn' ,oi 

i iirI 

' lilted at ide eiiU of 

the little ' |H‘ecu ■ 

sin- m tr- ' . \ ; 

m’. 1 

n i.'ii*'. ii'/'* woj'ds were 

.'Wt-eter tlian ti 

11* n n 1 .\ o; .* lU . ; 

’’i ■l"' " 

''),u. tiid 'In- imide 

a iuutm' bargain 

oecaiist the ■ 

1 RlRi’ 

jU :.j‘V youiiuer days 

joveis uailu-rHU 

roui.'a i...*r t' 

1 " r 

-'O' t'ouiiU a ilow'er. 

Altrrily did -'h'- 

VMS' ler 'ia\s 

.a Ihai 

1 eompany, I'he very 

name of Ciitkan- 

— tlio milx-m.iiu-- 

-k\ •I'A :i 

-uuce to conversation, 

and the vulaner' 

t( 1 )k .1 ureal ml t i 

: ill 

lier. 


Youth had faded away did 'he suH dressed herself 
"ailv. .rue. lier hau' had tuiiie.i an-y. hut that was lieeause 
she Could not help it. Some of her teetii hmi already fallen out 
and others wei-e ihout to fall, 'rimimh her iudhand liad died 
Ion" apo, she did nut di'peiisc w ith her shell-hraeelets i the 
signs of a wife 1 . Her house was ’naunted hy licentious and 
dissolute fellows. Lor it was widely known that the milk- 
woman knew sorcery, and the charmed betels a'iven by her had 
the power of sedueiii" even the most faithful wife ; they 
were held infallible. Her charmed oil was also an efficacious 
thing which made devoted Avives "ive up their husbands. 




A Peep 



-Thf. Karkoon hi, I hiin-'e)i heiiii,,! a A’,/, A, tiee 
t" l!a\p a full \ifv.- cf her liazzliu'j heautv.’’ 

Kiiiiiani, ji. lO’.i 
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She had aiiothev charm prepared from the ears of the vulture, 
the flesh of the omI and the kalapana tish. These three 
things she jjressed together on a stone and then made 
very small pills with them. These she dried in the sun. 
Each of the pills she sold for live ilmhh of cowries. It 
had to he taken with cool water preserved from a day 
or two before ; the inevitable result was that if any lover 
could make a woman swallow only one of them she would 
think no more of her hu^l)and, however chaste she might 
have been. 

LI. 1-23. 


3. K.\M.VLA STKfS INTO tt K It VoUTH. 

The beauty of the Chakladar's daughter is a topic well 
worth a description in detail. Her voice was like the cooings 
of the cuckoo. lUack a^ the cloiuL of August huui; down 
her profuse hair sometimes in braids and at others in curling 
locks. The dark blue ('pih-ajiin tiower was no match for her 
two beautiful eyes. 'When she nore clothes of the colour of 
flaming tire, her beauty surpassed that of the heavenly stars. 

One day she went to bathe accomj'ained ivith her maids. 
Seated on the landing steps she t\ ashed her hands and feet. 
There the Karkoon (her father’s otlicer'i ha})pened to see her. 
And then when she pluiuretl liei'stdf into the water, her face 
rested on it like a full-blow lily. Hidiim' himself behind 
the flowering branches of a /c'//// tree, the Karkoon gazed 
at her with insatiate eyes. Thou wheti after her bath she 
returned home with slow steps, the Ktirkoon changed liis posi- 
tion and hid hinisclf heh.iiid i l.’i-imiihii tree to have a full 
view of her dazzlitig heautty. 

lie (lid i;ot. hotcevi'r, expre-'S his thoughts hut sup- 
pressed the tire ol his soul and planned as to how he could 
tlllay' his hurtling desire. 


LI. 1-22. 
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4. The Karkoon and the Milkmaid. 

The old milk-woman was a frequent visitor to the Chakla- 
dar’s house. She sold thickened milk, butter and curd at 
that place and was intimately known to Kamala. They 
spent many a sweet hour in talk when they met. 

The Karkoon came to learn of this intimacy betneen the 
two and of the wonderful charms of the milk-woman. He 
heard of her magical powers. He had already put a betel 
into his mouth ; but he forgot to take a little lime (without 
which the betel loses all taste). He went with slow steps to 
the milk' woman’s cottage. She asked him the reason of his 
kind visit. “ I took betel, but there tva.s no lime at mv house. I 
have come to you for a little lime ” — said the Karkoon. “But.” 
he added, “ I have no money with me to offer you.” She 
smiled and said, “ I am not a dealer in betels or lime, and do 
iiot charge anythiiur if I oiVer them to any one — provided, of 
course, I And thut one after my mind.” The Karkoon ?ood- 
Immourediy replied, ”14)11 nave urown old now. M'hat a line 
stock of hu.niour did yonr milkman otive you— it is not 
exhausted thousrh your Hair ha-- turned grey ! ” khe retorted, 
“The chilly avows the more ta'-ty and h';t the riper it 
becomes. (Jne's jollity ne^d not go because one has ai'own old. 
People like me for my ivords. But have you not in sootli heard 
of my magic powers ? I can aet the moon down from the sky 
by my spell. Kow tell me, Karkoon, what is it in reality 
that has brought you here ? ” She offered him a seat. She 
prepared a betel with catechu of the keua (screw) plant with her 
own hands. She then brought a hooka and offered him a smoke. 
He pleasantly smoked and .slowly spoke his mind. “You 
were once a young woman — one in whom the maidenly charms 
were full like the flow'-tide. Y^ou know .'<urel.v how the 
desires of youth torment the mind. I will tell you what 
I have come for. I have seen Kamaia — the Chakladav’s 
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daughter. Since seeing her I have been ill at ease. By my 
life, I pray you, dear milk-woman, secure for me the girl. 
If you do not do so, I will kill myself here. Strike me 
if you wish hut do not forsake me.” And saying this 
he entreatingly caught hold ol-’ the milk-woman’s hands and 
looked at her imploringly. 

The milk-woman assumed a grave air and said, “ I warn 
you, do not say a^ain what yon have 'iaid. If the Chakladar 
hears it, your head w ill he blown off. What a mad idea r 
Why should you lose your life for nothin? when you are so 
young in a foolish pursuit like this ‘r ” 

The JCurkoon at this stage bowed low at the milk-woman's 
feet and said, "I know the wonderful magical powers that you 
po.sse.ss, T)o not deprive me of your help in this way. If 
you he kind my iite will he saved. Striki/ or ever, kill me 
if you like, hut help me ” Saying so he i)ffti'ed her a puivse 
containing a huntlre;! rupees. 

j • i U, 


0. The Rewarp or the ArEssAGE-nEAREK. 

And from that time forward the Ka: koou caried freqiteatly 
on the milk-woman who often got some mon-y for lier advice. 
Then one day he wrote a letter to lv:un:ihi to this effect. 

" Dear m iideii. you cannot imagine how greatly I, a 

stranger, feel for you. <hne kind glance from your eyes is 

enough to revive my drooping spirits, Ts it too much for 
me to expect an offer of your youth 1 I hereby agree to 

give unto you all that I h ive. For you I am ready to give 

up my life itself. You are my religion, my life, my all. You 
are the flower-gai land of ray hrea^t. If I do not see you 
for a day, my mind Itecoines restle.ss. The weight of my grief 
presses my soul. Even the trees show their sympathy forme, 
when I weep, by dropping their leaves. Will you not be moved 
to compassion ? ” 


15 
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The milk-woman went to Kamala with the letter. She 
tied it in the corner of her s(trU and went straightway to the 
Chakladar’s place. 

Kamala was seated on a golden couch. She w is chewing 
a scented betel. She hid her i^rowing charms undt r her blue 
scvJi as the lily plant hides its tlower in September lest the 
bees should see it. AVhen she smiled it seemed that the 
white mcdtika flowers bloomed on her lips. When she went 
to bathe at the landinsj ghat and threw tlie whob' wealth of 
her unbraided hair all loose on her back, it touched her 
very ankles. The wind played with her red veil lemoving it 
from her face for a little time. Then would the bet s leave the 
lily of the water for the more beautiful lily of the 1 ind. 

A garland of the sweet inalati flower adorned her 
breast. And as the milk-woman approached her. she said 
in feigned anger. '’The curd you supply to our house, 
milk-woman, is sour. The butter is not fresh, I will tell 
my father all this. He will drive you from this village of 
ours.'’ 


illLK-V.OMAN. 

“It is all the fault of my a;re and of my bad luck. When 
I was a yountr woman my curd and butter tasted sweet. 
Even if I bad mixed seven seers of water with one seer of 
milk, people then prai'cd me for siipplyiint a’euuine curd. 
My butter and curd were in hisih demand. Like the bees 
humming round a hive. the'C people e:athered at my home 
to sinu' my praise. My stmr curd had then a sweet t etc. 
But now my ynutli is none; tiioueth 1 prepare my curd 
with nothimt but pure milk they fled fault with my prepara- 
tion. M'hat a great care do I now' take in jirepariny my 
butter yet they hat e not oiu' word to say in praisi' of my 
ways ! I shall never, O maiden, henceforth sell curd and 
butter, whatever mat befall me in this old age.” 
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Ishan, the poet, regrets “ O, what an evil day ! From now 
the milk-woman’s cup will go empty.” 


The Milk- WOMAN'. 

” Youth has dawned on you, fair damsel, hut you live 
the stern life of a nun. MTien the flower blooms, the bees 
gather, hut no bee visits a withered flower. Very sorry 
indeed am I for you. You weave a garland yourself to adorn 
your youth. "^Yhere is the pleasure ? (Some one else ought 
to do it for you.) Afany are the bees that have been maddened 
by you, my adored flower ; why do you keep yourself con- 
cealed from thmn? If you were married I would have given 
the groom the best curd that I can prepare and how overjoyed 
he would be to taste it ! ” 

As Kamala heard her words she came close to the milk- 
woman and softly said, “I will tell you a wonderful story, O 
milk-woman, concerning my marriage. 

“In this world, I assure you, there is none who is my 
peer. To whom, shall I offer my garland- I will tell you 
the story of my previous life. In heaven I was Eati (the 
queen of Kama, the God of Love). Aly husband Kama and 
myself came down to share the world’s rvoes under a curse. 
Behold my figure. Does it not sliine brighter than the moon ? 
M’hat mortal youth is there wlio can he a worthy groom for 
me ? But there is another reason too why I should not 
marry. If I elect some one else as my husband and perchance 
my lord Kama visits me some day, how shall I explain my 
conduct to him ? I have therefore taken the vow of remaining 
unmarried all my life. I will steer the boat of my youth 
slowly on this sea of life ivith the flag of Kama unfurled and 
remain true to the end.” 

Th(' milk woman was delighted with Kam ala’s w-it and 
jolly words. And she laughed till she grew nervous and her 
hair fell dishevelled round her face. 
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The Milk-womax. 

“I will also toll you a true stoiy, if you will only believe 
it. Some days a^o I made a trip to llea^eu. i hither I went 
to sell curd. On the path I met your Kama, Separated from 
you he looked pale. He was overjoyed at seeiim' me there. 
He approached mo and said, ‘ You have come from the 
earth. Y'our callim^ is to sell milk and curd, and you pay 
visits to the pa1aee^ of the R ijas. Did you, 0 milk-woman, 
meet my Rati there r You must tell me the truth.’ I told 
him as eagerly, ‘Yes I know her, she is b^rn in the house of a 
rich landlord and her beauty is like the lamp of that house. 
Her name on the earth is Kainala.’ And then I told him all 
about your parents. 

“ He was standing, but when he heard all that I told 
him he bent low and bowed down to me ; and then with 
great care he wrote a letter to you, I have brought it here for 
you. Just read the contents of the letter and j-ou will see 
how intensely he is suffering from the pangs of separation.” 

“ Imagine what a trouble I have taken for vou. I went 
all the way from earth to heaven for your sake. I had to 
mount thousands of steps, — for the staircase to heaven is many 
miles long. O what a pain ! I got lumbago in my attempts 
to ascend the steps. It is only from a person of my resolute 
temper and devotion to you that you could expect such 
services.” 

The poet Ishan says, “ Yes, milk-woman, you deserve a 
good reward for your pains. But first the letter should be 
read.” 

As she read the letter lier whole frame burnt in rage. 
She looked like a flower-garden on lire. Blood rose to her 
head and her heart palpitated. But suppre-^sing her feeling 
she said with a forced smile, ‘‘ Y'es, my dear milk-woman, you 
have suffered much for my sake ; you travelled all the way to 
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heaven for ino, and certainly you deserve a rich reward for 
your pains. Parted from my Kama, I pass my days in great 
sorrow But it seems, throu2,-h your help a change will come 
over my life. How is the god — Kama —to look at ? T have not 
seen him for many days.” 

The i\[lLK-Wf)5IAN. 

“ He is handsome as the gud Kartikeya. Surrounded is he 
by a halo like the moon-beams He saw you when you were 
bathing. He was then standing under a hal-iil tree. When 
he tries to speak of you his emotions overpower him and the 
words ‘ Alas, alas 1 ’ come from his lips. His eyes, if you could 
but once see their glance, would charm you, as they have done 
many a woman. He is an officer under your father, Kamala.” 

“ What can I give you as reward for your pains ? But 
take something, ” saying this Kamala held up her necklace as if 
wishing to present it to the milk-woman. She approached her, 
and Kamala suddenly caught her by her locks and gave her 
some slaps on her cheeks. The few teeth she had were already 
shaky and she was troubled with chronic tooth ache. The 
slaps caused them to fall out. Some blows also fell on her 
back as additional reward 

The milk-woman clasped the feet of Kamala and piteously 
implored her to desist. She could not cry aloud lest people 
should know of her wickedness. 


Kamal.a. 

” Toil, nicked woman, you have pa.ssed already through 
the three periods of life and arc in tin* fourth or last stage. 
Ton have lived a life of vile, lust and you want others also to 
do the same. I would have told all to my father and in that 
case your death would have been certain. But I desist from 
doing so; there is no credit in blackening on('’s hand bv killin'’- 
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such a gnat as you are. But take the warning ; do not come to 
my place any more. If you do so, your life will he at stake. 
Tell that rogue of the Karkoon all this. How audacious is he, 
being our servant ! Like a frog aspiring to the lotus is he. A 
slave wants a place on the head. The sentence of death 
would be his just punishment. But if a mad dog bites, no 
sane man would bile it in return.” 

ATitb slow steps did the milk-woman leave the room ; 
blood was falling from her gums. AVheii on the way some 
people isked her as to what was the matter with her, she said 
it was chronic tooth-ache that troubled her. If still some 
outsiders pressed for lurcher details she grew angry and abused 
them. When she returned home she did n(d speak to anybody 
but wept all alone. Says Hvija Ishan, *• it is better to swallow 
an insult without noise.” 

LI. l-26i. 


(1. Thk Revenge. 

The Karkoon had spent a restless day ; and now when the 
day was coming to a close, he hurried to the house of the 
milk-woman. On the way he was feeling a great agitation 
in his heart thinking what the maiden would say in reply to 
his letter. But as soon as he crossed the thre.shold of the 
milk-woman’s house and entered it, she came upon him with a 
ferocious look and before he could address her she poured 
forth a shower of abuse in a wild manner. “ You rogue, if you 
come here again I will break my broom on your back. Y"ou 
will be punished with death if you attempt again what you 
have done once. Had 1 been a man instead of being the weak 
woman that 1 am, I would have cut oil both our cars.” 

The Karkoon was greatly depressed in spirit, and without 
replying to the abuse of the milk-woman, ndurned home with 
a determination to avenge tlui w mug. "I will within seven 
days destroy all the property .and ,ill the wealth of this 
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Chakladar avIio is a im'i'i- siilj-lord, holding a lease under tlie 
Zamindar. I Avill anyhow avenge myself of this insult ” 

He wrote a hAter lo tlie Zamindar. The Zamindar’s 
name was l)aAal and his town was called Eaghnpur. 
Alanik Chakladar, under win an the Karkoon held his office, 
uas hut a sub-lord under tlie Zamindar. The letter of the 
Karkoon ran as follows : 

'■ I bow to Your Hiohims.s a> Justice Incarnate. Be 
pleased to read my humble petition. The Chakladar has got 
immense riches underground. He has got seven large jars 
full of gold coins. They rightfully belong to the Zamindar. 
But the Chakladar has appropriated them to his treasury.” 

LI. 1-32. 


7. Opi>i!f..s.siox. 

As soon as the Zamindar got this letter he ordered the 
Chakladar to be brought to his presence at once. Thousands of 
men surrounded the Chakladar’s house. He was bound hand 
and foot and brought Iicfore the Zitmindar, who asked him 
“ How much money have you got underground ? ” 

The Chakladar was surprised at this (juery and said, ho 
t(dd this lie to Your Highness? I have not got a cowrie. 
T\'hy should 1 be treated like a criminal for nothing?” 

The Zamindar was angry at this reply and ordered the 
Chakladar to be thrown into one of his piisons called the 
khiiti.sli(ila (the murder-house). 

In the rneantinn' the Karkoon’s plans matured further. 
iV thief crosses a fence to get into a house and then attempts 
tlie next one. “Tlie first fence,” thouglit the Karkoon, 
“ has been crossed. Now the second one should be got over. 
It is the Chakladar’s son, .^adhaii, w ho should be removed 
now.” 

He came up liefore the youth and said, “ It is a great pity 
that your father is in such a cruel predicament. We liear 
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that he has heen bound hand and foot :ind a heavy stone has 
been placed on his breast. On his bed thorny plants have been 
spread. ISiow it is no good spending,' your time in vain grief. 
You must at once go to save him from this danger. The 
Purans tell us that the princes R.im and Lakshmana vent to 
the forests and lived like l)egc:ars for fourteen years fora 
pledge to their father. I'arashuram killed his mother at the 
bidding of his father. And Srimanta went away to a great 
distance from home seeking his fatlier. It is not becoming of 
you to stay at home at this critical moment, 'fry to get 
your father released. See the Zamindar and present him with 
some gold coins.” 

By such crafty words he made Sadhan leave the house 
and start for the Zamindar's city. Now when all obstruc- 
tions were thus removed he paid a visit to the Chakladar’s 
house. 

Sadhan reached the Zamindar's place and made obeisance 
to him. He presented him with a parse of gold mohars. 

The Zamindar <asked Sadhan rh(' reason of his visit. 
Sadhan referred to the unjust iinpri'onment of his father. 

Z \Mtxn\i*., 

“You must ;it once ui\e me .allthe gold mohars that your 
father has got underground ;ind misappru[)riated ; and then 
only can I think of releasing him. Ihe money that he has 
got is legally mine, hut he lias lubhcd me of it. 

“ It is a false eharge." ^aid Sadhuiaiul pleaded his case 
with all humility. 

The Zamindar did not argiio hut at onco ordered Sadhan 
to he sent to the same prison w hero his father lay, and there 
a heavy stone was ytlaeed on hi> hreasi. 

The order was “• .\11 the gold coins must he given me. 
And then, and then only can the father and son expect to be 
released.” 


U. 1-52. 
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8. The Kahkoox steps into the Shoes of the 
Chakladar. 


^feantime tlie Karkoon was right slad at all that had 
happened. He collected all the outstanding revenue.s from 
the ray((ts with great energy and submitted them to the 
Zamindar praying for the post of the Chakladar now vacant. 
The Zamindar was pleased with his promptitude and issued 
a Sanad appointing the Karkoon to the Chakiadar's post. 

When he thus olhained the Sanad he paid a visit to 
KamaUi and addre.ssed her thus : — 

“ Oh beautiful one, I have got the Chakladarship to-day. 
If you would now agree to marry me, there would be perfect 
happiness on the part of both. I shall can y out yemr least 
wish like your loyal servant in that case. If you do not 
agree, your lot will be miserable. Kven the trees tvill drop 
their leaves at your sorrow. Kow consider the matter well. 
If you do not agree to my j)rayer, you must go out of this 
house which is no longer your father's, l)ut mine by virtue 
of my otllce." 

Indignantly did Kamala reply, ” Wlio has heard that one 
ever married a de\'il iu human form 1 You have eaten the 
salt of my father all your life. Tor that your heart did not 
feel a throl) in bringing about his ruiii in thi-^ way. Hear as 
life is my brother whom you have treated s^i! It i.s a kick on 
the face that you deserve for all tlu>se. It is better for me 
to live in the wilderness infested with bea-'ts rather than seek 
shelter under the roof of .such a de\ li .as you are. I would 
rather beg alms from door to door than stay a momeiit 
in this house. If my father and brother \vero jn'esmit 
here to-day, you would be bound to a triangle and ss, urged 
to death.” 

There W('re two jial.ihpuin-bi-ari rs, .Ymliu .oui .'' ludiii, 
detuted to the family ol' Tlai.il; Chal.lad.ar Ar ! K'amaia ut 
16 
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for them. They carried Kamahi and her mother by palanquin 
to the house of Kamala’s maternal uncle. 

LI. 1-40. 


0. The Scanhae. 

The Karkoon. nom raised to the position of Chakladar, 
got information as to the whereabouts of the mother and the 
daughter. He at once wrote a letter to the uncle of Kamala 
Avho was then living in a foreign laud. The letter ran thus ; — 

“ Your niece, Dear Sir, has lost her character. If you 
permit her to remain at your village home, tlie Panchayet 
(village-judges) will surely outcaste your family. The barbers 
Avill not shave in your home and the priests Avill not perform 
any religious function there. You Avill be excommunicated, 
and there Avill be no escape from this. She is madly in love 
with a Chandal youth ; for him she has given up all social 
ties. She has no place in her father’s house and has gone to 
your house to damn it. You must give peremptory orders to 
drive her out of your home. Another point. The Zamindar 
has issued an order that w^hoever will give her a place in 
his hou.se shall be punished with death.” 

The uncle, as already stated, was living in a foreign coun- 
try. As soon as he receh'ed this letter he wrote to his wife 
at home. “ From this distance i have learnt that Kamala 
with her mother, my sister, is living at my house. She is 
yet a maiden and what a shame that there is such a scandal 
against her name ! I am told that she is secretly in love with 
Bharai, the Chandal youth. You must at once drive her off. 
For if you allow her to remain at my house we shall be all 
outcasted. Do not let a moment pass on receiving this letter, 
but at once drive her from our home. If .she attempts to stay, 
seize her by her locks end pull her out of the house by force!” 

The aunt was .sad at heart at receiving this note from her 
husband and rellected, “ Kamald’s motlier is my husband’s own 
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sister and she is our niece. How can ( drive her ott r Where 
will Kamala go and how 'preserve her honour ? Oh what 
misery 1 When learning all this the mother and daughter 
will begin to cry, how shall I bear to see the sight ? They 
are very tender-hearted. How can I "ive them pain r ” 

LI. 1-ii. 


f 

10. Kajialv deserts her Uncle’s House. 

The aunt for a long time thought over the matter and 
then all alone went to Kamala’s room when she and her mother 
were not there, and placed her husband’s letter on the 
bed. 

Kamala in the evening entered the room and found the 
letter lying on her bed. As she read it her face was sutfused 
with tears. “ What ill-luck is mine ! ” she said to herself. 
“ My father and brother are prisoners and God knows what 
evil fate has^brought me to my uncle’s house ! All the wealth 
that we had has been plundered by robbers.” She remembered 
the cruel insult received from the Karkoon and then resolved 
“ 0 what a terrible sky from above is staring me in the face ! 
There is no sun no moon there. But no matter. Not a 
moment shall I stay here. If I am a true daughter of my 
parents, whether I drown myself or drink poison or cut my 
throat with a knife, whatever may befall me — not a moment 
shall I stay here. Let Baua Uurga, the goddess, decide mv 
fate any way.” 

Not once did the maiden wish an interview with her 
mother ; nor did she stop a moment to bid farewell to her 
aunt ; she hesitated not to think of the grief it would cause 
to her mother ; nor how a solitary and youthful way-farer, 
she would save her honour in the hour of peril and get over 
the dangers that beset lier way ; sh*" cared not to ask any one 
of the path she should follow, nor em[uired but once as to 
where she should go seeking shelter. In that quiet hour 
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when the stars were just beginning to twinkle in the sky and the 
sun sank in the furthest boundary of the horizon, — she offered 
her silent prayers to Ban:i Durga, the sylvan deity, and then 
left home all alone. She proceeded onward where her two 
eyes flooded with tears feebly espied the path. Again and 
again tears blinded her eyes and she could not see the path 
at all. 

LI. 1-32. 


11. Shr meets a riEui)s:\[Ay. 

She wiped her eyes again ami again ; her tender frame un- 
used to walking trembled at every step; she walked a few paces 
and then took a little re-^t and again proca'eded on. dust then a 
deep jungle called tlie Iioirtir appeared in .sii-ht. There was 
no habitation of men nor wa^ any traveller seen who trod that 
region at that hour. Here perhaps ilie Almighty God heard 
that cry for help which came from her innermost soul. In 
that grim louelin("'> a w(.rn-out old traveller, a herdsman, 
appeared with a bulfalo. Jvamahi apjiroached him. 


IvAMAL.a. 

•A take you, O herdsman, as the lielp of the helpless; 
allow me to call you ' fatlier.' A great mishap has fallen upon 
me oldiging me t” leave my liome. AYhat ill-luck it is for 
me! But I pray y.m, O herdsman, that you may kindly 
give me a. little shelter m a corner of your cowshed so thaf I 
may spend the night fiiei't*. f will iieither want food nor 
vater ; only p a ruit me, <> father, to spread a part of my sm/i 
that I may lie down in a cermu’ rif voiir cowshed.'’ 

1 he herdsman teas taken hy surprise at the dazzling heautv 
of Kamala and thoughr that the Goddess of Fortune, Lakshmi, 
herself had appeared to him iu disguise to try his devotion. 
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IlEUDSilAN. 

“ Deign to come to my house, O goddess, I assure you 
I will worship you hy my soul. You must for ever stay with 
me at my humble cot and never leave me. And grant me 
this boon that my fortune may "o on flourishing. Another 
boon that I seek is that tbrom^h your grace no dansrer or 
mishap may cross my threshold, and may my buffaloes yield 
milk three times more.” 

Sayinsc this he led her to his home. She lighted the 
evening lamp and did all tlm work of the house. For three 
days she stayed there After liihtim; the lamp in the even- 
ing, she made a fire in the shed of the animals to drive the 
gnats and insects away l)y the smoke. Spreading tlic straw 
with her d(dicate hands she made a hed for the old man every 
night, and cooked Ids meaU three times every day. Thus 
she looked after the household in all matters. Tlie herdsman 
returned every day from the pa'tur('> after his day’s work 
and was greatly delighted to find his meals ready. Curd of 
excellent quality did she make with milk and fine fried rice 
of the uln species. 'I'his she served to her foster-father and 
waited standing near him when he took his meals. The old 
man felt the joy of a new life, and things at his house took 
altogether a new and a better turn. 

LI. 1-32. 


12. She ooi> with the Stkangee. 

OiK' day a young man came to that part of the country 
to hunt falcons. Xoh )d\ kn nv from what pbice he came 
or what home he adorned, hut accomplished and handsome he 
was like a god. TTis colour ■'hone as hright gold, and he wore 
a golden dress. He basked like a prince in all respects. The 
herdsman returned home from the field in the evening and 
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found the young man standing near his cottage, bright as the 
u arrior god Kavtikeya. 


The Hun'teii. 

‘‘ I am very ueat y. I passed through great trouble and 
worry in the forest and am thirsty. Will you give me a cup 
of water ? ” 

Kamala offered him a cup of water and he felt his fatigue 
gone after the drink. 


The Huxiek. 

“ I am here, O old man, much fatigued and wearied. 
I cannot make out who this girl is at your house that offered 
me water. Quiet as the evening star and beautiful as the 
young moon in the blue sky is she. It seems the Goddess of 
Portune Lakshmi, is no match lor her in beauty. Who is 
she? Who are her parents ? I take her to be a princess; 
or is it possible that by some special favour of the gods you, 
old man, have got this daughter born in your own house ? 
Is she married or is she still a maiden ? You must tell me 
the whole truth about her.” 


The Old Max. 

“ O thou, Justice Incarnate, deign to listen to me. I 
myself do not know who her parents are, neither cau I 
tell you where her house is. I know her to be the Goddess 
Lakshmi herself. She has, out of her great mercy for me, 
condescended to be a guest at my liouse. From the day she 
has been here my fortune has improved I have got un- 
expected sums of money by the sale of my milk and a 
buffalo, long given up as barren, has conceived. Better days, 
it seems, have dawned on me by her grace.” 
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The HrxTER. 

‘‘ Xow hear me, O herdsman, give this oirl to me ; I 
■will take her to my home. 1 will weigh a basketful of pearls 
and "old and srive it to vou as reward. I will with the 

O O »• 

sanction of my father, make you a gift of fourteen pu/’us 
of land besides.” 

The herdsman said weeping: - 

*• Xo, that cannot be, I do not want riches. I have 
already known her as my daughter, 1 cannot now live without 
her. I will worship her lotus-feet all my life. She is the 
Goddess Lakshmi herself, and can be no other. Within this 
short time she has grown dearer to me than everything, 
The wordd would seem dark and void to me without her.” 

All that the young man pleaded proved unavailing. The 
herdsman was deeply distressed by the proposal and would by 
no means be persuaded to consent. 

One full day passed in discussion. And on the next 
day it was settled, the young hunter would take her with 
him to his home. 

The herdsman said to Kamala, “ You were in great 
discomfort in my' poor house, but forgive all the trovrble 
and inconvenience you suffered here, and remember me with 
kindness. I do not want riches nor fourteen puras of land. 
May your lotus-feet shower their heavenly grace on me 
at the hour of my death.” 

The tears of the herdsman fell on the straw and grass 
that grew in his compound. 

The prince in the meantime took her with him to his 
home. 

LI. 1-16G. 

13. Prince Pr.vihp Keii.vr and Kamal.v. 

As she lighted the lamp in her room in the evening she 
wept at the recollection of her mother. At that hour prince 
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Pradip Kumar slowly entered her room. Seated on a couch 
she was thinking of her mother who was now far away and 
the prince approached her at the time. 

The Pkin’ce. 

“ Not to-dav but to-morrow ” in this May, dear maiden, 
you have been deceiving me, ever since you have been a guest 
here. I want from you this information only, 'Where is 
your home and whose daughter are you ? I am maddened by 
your beauty, but such is my lot that I see you always weeping. 
The more you wipe away your tears the more they increase. 
"What is your pain r Will you not marry me and make me 
happy ? From the day I saw you first in the house of the old 
herdsman, I have dedicated my life and all to you. I have lost 
my passion for hunting falcons from that day and you see that 
I seldom go out. 1 am now careless about everything else. 
The blooming flowers of my i-'arden, all purple and white, 
have lost their charm for me. For your love, dear, T have 
become like one mad. You are to me more welcome than 
any gold, you are the precious diamond necklace of my breast. 
If you leave me I will never leave you. I will cling to your 
feet even like your s«eet anklets, humminii’ your praises all 
day long.” 

T>han. the poet, say-;, ‘‘ It is the shaft of the god' of love 
that has ■'Urely pierced the hearts of both.” 

In the morning tlie prince goes to Kainala’s room and 
re-enters it in the evcninir ; and thrice ev(*ry day he a^ks 
imploringly " Tell me, i) maiden, who you are 'r 

/ 

Kamai.a. 

“ I will tell you, (I princt', who I am, when the proper 
time will come, but not now. iMeantime bear in mind that 
voLi have given the word of honour to the herdsman that vou 
will not apply anything like force to extort a reply from 
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me. You will surely know everything about me and you 
ought to know it, hut you should patiently wait for the right 
moment.” 

So did the prince call on the maiden many a time every 
day. But as often, returned to his own chamber, disappointed. 
Love secretly burnt his heart, but for shyness he could not 
speak much. Like a bee flying away unwillingly from the 
beloved flower that gives it a nod of refusal, and ever returning 
to it in hope, — did he come and go. 

And thus passed three months. 

LI. 1-42. 


14. The Heman Sacrieice. 

One day at the palace loud beatings of drums were heard. 

“ iN^hat is this noisy music of drums for in the palace r ” 

“ The Raja will worship the goddess Raksha Kali by 
human sacrifice.” 

The maiden gradually came to learn who the persons were 
who were to be sacrificed before Kali and how the function 
was to he performed. 

It was her father and brother who were to be sacrificed. 
She wept and at her tears even the trees dropped their flowers 
and leaves as a token of sympathy. 

At this hour of her grief came to her room prince Pradip 
Kumar. 


The Prince. 

Have you heard, O dear maid, a stran>;e story r My 
father will worship Kali by human sacrifices. Let us l)oth go 
to the temple and see the wonderful siudit. 

She sadly asked, “ Who are these wretched men who have 
been brought for sacrifice r At what price did your father 
get them ? ” 


17 
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The prince thereupon related the story of these two 
victims, and as the maiden heard it, her heart burst in 
grief. 

She wiped away her growing tears and hid her face from 
the prince and turnimj aside, said, “ To-day, 0 jtrince, you 
will hear from me my whole story. I will no more hide it 
from you. Before your royal father's full court, the place of 
justice, shall I reveal the cause of my grief. But I have a 
request to make to you. In the village of Hulia there lives 
the Karkoon, now made the Chikladar of the place. You must 
send for him and bring him up here. There are besides the 
two palanquin-bearers Andhi and Sandhi in that village. 
They know a part of the story and they should be made to 
appear before your royal father’s court. In that village 
there is also a milk-woman called Chikan. She is an impor- 
tant witness. Then she told the names of her uncle and 
aunt, without referring to her own relationship with them, 
and wanted that they also should be produced. She next 
said that the herdsman at whose house she had been found 
should not be forgotten. All these persons should be present 
before the court. And until this was done she would not 
tell her story. 

The court sits. The parties appear. Prince Pradip Kumar 
takes his seat near his father. The maiden tells her story. 

LI. 1-36. 


15. The Bak.vmasi. 

“ It is the month of Baisakh, O wise men of the court, 
hear the sad tale of the unfortunate one. 

“ O sun and moon, bear witness ! The gods of heaven, the 
trees and plants, I call on you all as my witnesses. Here 
the temple of the Divine Mother stands facing me. I pray 
unto her to be my witness, i-'ire, Water,— Indra, the god 
of the sky, and lama, the god of death, all bear witness. 
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And thou, 0 mother earth, avow the truth of what I am 
going to say. In the forest I have worshipped the forest-deity, 
Bana Durga many years. And her I call upon as my witness. 
Ye that fly in the air and wander in the land, I appeal to you 
all for the veriflcation of my tale. 

■■ My first witnesses are my parent>. And to their feet 
I how a hundred times. HiMi and esteemed are they to me 
as God Himself. ^ly own dear brother is here ; he will be 
my witness. Here is the Karkoon ; he must speak the truth. 
And the milk-woman Chikan must confirm my tale. Yly 
uncle and aunt are my important witnesses. There is the 
evening star that shines in the sky. I call upon it to bear 
witness. And my own tears are the witnesses of my sorrows 
proving my sincerity. Here is a piece of evidence (she produces 
aletterb This letter my uncle wrote to my aunt. The herds- 
man who gave me shelter like a father and his kinsmen are 
all my witnesses. Yly last witness is the prince himself who 
saved me from the great distress I was in. He is the lord 
of my heart and I will hide nothing, Sirs, from you. 

It was the month of May, black clouds darkened the 
sky ; towards the end of the night this unfortvrnate one was 
born. My motlmr affectionately gave me the name of Kamala.' 
When three years had passed after my birth, a brother was 
born in our home. Bright as the moon I saw the baby 
in my mother’s arms, and my heart was soothed at the 
sight. I took him in my arms, played with him and 
swung him in the cradle. Thus passed my childhood 
in play and joy. My brother was as the light of my 
eyes and the affection of my parent was the most prized 
thing in my life. IVhen thirteen years of my life had passed, I 
heard father talking about my marriage. I will here tell you 
some private incidents of my life and I pray that Y'our High- 
ness may justly deal with my case. Y^outh dawned on me 


^ A name of the Goddess nf Fortune 
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and brought on the crimson glow in my colour. Mother said, 

‘ Do not go to the riyer-ghat alone.’ I clothed myself richly 
and adorned my body with ornaments. My long braids I every- 
day bound with garlands of champa flower. My tresses were 
scented by my attendant maids at the time of the bath, and with 
hair-combs beautifully decorated with mica, they combed and 
arranged my dishevelled hair. I used to go to the bathing 
ghat every day with my maids, and no one dared come too near. 

It was the month of December, when the day was the 
shortest. Of her eleven sisters she (December) was the 
youngest, and one saw the world already filled with light as 
one awoke from sleep. I rose up one morning and worship- 
ped the forest-goddess Bana Durga. lYhen the mid-day came 
I scented my body with oil and took off the big diamond 
necklace from my breast ; then with a golden pitcher in hand 
I went to the river-^^/ia/ with my maids. They sang merrily, 
and some of them danced ; and happily did we all walk to the 
landing steps. But as we started, my feet struck a brick, 
which was a bad omen. I trembled in fear as to M hat would 
happen. Had I known that a black snake lay in my path, 
never wmuld I have thought of coming out I ” She stopped in 
emotion and pointing to the Karkoon asked the court to 
enquire of him as to what he knew of the incident. 

“ Now passed January and Debruary. It was biting cold. 
The poor suffered from want of clothes and the lont; nights 
tarried, and hesitated, as if, unwilling to depart. C)ne day 
this milk-woman Chikan came to our house to sell curds. 
Here is the letter she brought to me.” tShc provinces the 
letter and says.) 

“ I need not say what is written in it, 1 pr.iy the court 
to read it through. 

“Then came sweet April. The creepers and flower-plants 
displayed their wealth of colour. The God of Love lurked, it 
seemed, behind each plant with his flow rows ; and those, 
parted from their dear ones, felt a pang. The hummint' of 
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the bees made the gardens gay and the cuckoo sang all day 
long. In the compound of the house danced the playful 
khanjans. I heard that my parents whispered between them- 
selves something about my marriage. Just at this time came 
a messenger from Your Ilighness ordering my father to pay 
you a visit. The elephants and the horses were made ready ; 
and accompanied by his body-guards and retainers he left home 
to come to Your Highness’s capital. At the hour of starting 
he came to me and said, ‘ I do not know, dear daughter, how 
many days I may have to stay abroad. Take proper care of 
yourself during my absence.’ My eyes became tearful at 
parting with him. The whole house looked dark when my 
father went away. 

“Then came June. People worshipped Bana Durga with 
pomp. The tabor sounded and the drums made a noisy din. 
In the courtyard of temples the cymbals and hartals sounded 
merrily. The temples were beautifully decorated, and children 
and women gaily dressed took part in the general festivity 
under roofs made of canopies. I and my mother wept 
in solitude fearing what evil might have happened to my 
father. At this time we received information from Your 
Highness’s palace that my father had been imprisoned. Here 
is the letter conveying the cruel news.” (She produces the 
letter and says.) 

“ Now Your Highness, O Justice Incarnate, may I ask 
you for what fault my father was punished? 

“The Karkoon — our officer, explained to mv brother that 
it was his duty to go and save our father from the danger. Thus 
my brother, an innocent lad who knew not the wicked ways 
of the world, was made to leave us ; I and my mother sat down 
on the bare ground and cried. How could 1 take part in the 
worship of Bana Durga ? Suspending tlie upper part of our 
sadi from the neck on both sides as a sign of humility, we 
offered one prayer of our heart to the goddess, and that was for 
the boon of the return of my father and brother to our home. 
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“ The month of June advanced. The mango blossoms 
ripened into green fruits on the branches of the mango trees. 
The merry swinging of men and nomen on floral cradles 
went on in the country. A letter came to us informing us that 
both my father and brother had been put into the prison. 
YVhat could we, helpless as we were, do, but weep the whole 
day ! Who is the god, we thought, whom we should propitiate 
to have thetn back ? The black snake was in the office room. 
We could not cry aloud for fear. 

“ Towards the end of June the mangoes became ripe on 
the boughs of the trees. Aly mother went to the temple of 
Chandi and fasted praying for the return of the prisoners. 
She fasted and remained prostrate near the gateway of the 
temple. AVith one hand did I wipe my own tears, and with the 
other I caught my mother’s arm and brought her home. She 
worshipped Shashthi (the goddess who preserves children) and 
night and day her tears did not cease. One day the wicked 
Karkoon came into the inner apartment and showed me the 
Sanad received from Your Highness. That Sanad he should 
produce now and it will be my evidence. 

“ In our own home we became like prisoners. Then I and 
my mother left the house. 'We had not a cowrie in hand. 
We went by palanquin to my maternal uncle’s house. In the 
month of July rain fell day and night, and like rain too fell 
our tears in a room of my uncle’s house where we lived. Our 
lives hung on one thread of hope. 1 he rivers were now full. 
The oarsmen would row' our pinnace, and my father and brother 
would return back some day during the rains. 

“ But all on a sudden a letter was received from my uncle 
who resided then in a distant country, It was like fresh, 
fuel added to the fire of our grief. AN'hat ill-luck overtook 
me ! Aly poor mother does not yet know' of the contents of 
the letter I did not wiiit to say farewell to her, but 
straightway left my uncle’s home. Here is the letter. This 
is my evidence.” (She produces the lett@r and riiumef.) 
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“ I left my uncle’s home. No more will I eat any food in 
that house, no more will L stay there a moni'nit — was the one 
resolve of my heart ; ratin'r would I drown myself in the 
river, — rather drink poison. 

“ Alone did I come near a i^reat forest. It was all dark. 
The poisonous snakes did not l)ite me, !ior did the tigers in 
that forest end my days. What god was there in heaven, 
I asked, who could i;'ive me shelter ? 1 called aloud with 

tears, ‘ Shew me a place, O gods, to hide myself ’ My eyes 
rained tears ; the more I wiped them, the more they increased. 
Through my tears I could not see the path. There was no 
sympathiser, no friend near me. It was at such an hour of 
despair that I met the herdsman. He must have been my friend 
for manya past life. He was my one friend in that distress, 
and treated me as my own father would have done. The 
affection he showed me, was even more than I received from 
my own parents. At his cottage I found a shelter for three 
nights. This herdsman is my chief witness. He saved ray 
honour when I was helpless. 

“ I have mentioned all witnesses. Now I must mention 
him who is the lord of my heart. It was the month of August. 
In the marshy land, the falous tilled the air with their 
shrill cries. The prince cime there to hunt. In the 
herdsman’s place I met him. He asked me who I was. I 
said, ‘ Not now, I will tell you all al)out myself when the time 
will come.’ I tilled a cup with cold water as he was thirsty 
and handed it to him. But at the same time an emotion sprang 
up in ray heart, tender and sweet a.s the water-lily in water. 
He looked bright as the god Kartikeya, and my eyes were 
charmed by the sight. He, the lord of ray heart, took me with 
him. I suppressed all my feelings and wanted that I should live 
all alone. The boatmen rowed the golden pinnace which 
looked proud with its blue sail— favoured by the wind, and 
I came here and became the willing servant of the queen. 
She has treated me as my own mother would do ; night 
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:nd day I vi lit id on her, ready to serve her least wishes. 
One day I hiard die sonnd Mr ••rims, the dancers danced and 
die Servants dressed in ^ay ayyirel ny;--ared in the streets. 

• 'L’liii die lesdvityd I It w-s the last day or 

Sra'’ana .about the 15ih ot ScM‘;e!nbi!-;, diey vere worshipping 
the goddess dlani=-a Levi. Os 1 d 'urd thd, T lecollecred my 
Lome, and my heart wa^ a? it piu’ced by a sp-^r. The temple 
in inv father’s house was eniptv. ediere wis tii-e a’od.iess 


home, and my heart wa^ a? it p. 
in my father’s house was empty 


e-n-ere 


gone, and where her devout wor'iiippers - 1 remembered rny 

mother also tvhoni I had orueliy left one evening. Parted from 
me for a moment she w.ja!d be mad with grief. In the 
month of Septemlier niy mother used to nrepare sweet cakes 
of tal fruits, I felt a pane.’ in mv heart recolie: ring those days 
gone by. Sepa.iated from iner I felt niyseU' planged in great 
sorrow, Tne moon oi Seprember-nighm sc bright that one 
could even see the bottom of the river hv her beams, 
looked dark to my eyes, 'iiier. in Oocoiier they performed 
the piijai in every hous^. lu chr temple of my father’s house 
no candle was lierhted. In my heart of liearcs I prayed to the 
divine mother Durga that by her grace rav father and brother 
might return home. In Xovem'her they lighted the lamps 
and kept up nights, iiluminating the house-tops with an 
array of light- jlen and v.omen knew no sleep and passed 
their time le .songs and nnisic. Th ; m.-udens decked in 
nche-d, ittir-' enijved f-siive mghi-. Then came 

Decern ’vn, ■wnei. 'ieid- v.-er" covered vurh ripe crops. The 
sight o: g'Oider. crons lilDd lii:,- of :h? peasants wide iov. 

When they reriu’aed linm.c iii the i-veniag wn h golden ears of 
gram hanging d.ovn from their heads, tii.; wives with lamps in 
hand came U) receive them ringing festive songs and 
praying for good luck all ttm year round. The harvest 
goddess Lakshmi wa.s worsnipped in every house. ’With 
the new rice of the season the wives prepared cakes and 
khichwji to offer to the goddess. W'hen all the world 
worshipped the goddess of good luck, I asked myself : 
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‘ How could I get good luck ? ’ My parents were gone, my 
brother was gone, — there was none in the world whom 
I might call my own. The whole night I passed weeping. Nove 
at this stage, my witne-s is the queen herself. One day 
as I got scented oil for her bath and was ready to go to the ghat 
to bring water, I heard dii.:' sound of drums and sau' people 
running in haste dressed in good attire. I asked what god 
was being worshipped in th^? temple. They said that Kali 
was going to be worsliip’oevi an.d added that human sacrifice;’, 
were going to be made at toe altar of the goddes.s. They begat' 
CO talk in whispej's, bto as they named them, I knew that i" 
was my father and brothfU- who were goitig to ’oe offered a.-, 
sacrifice. I filled my uitelw” with water in haste and helpi-.d 
the queen in her hath, li'c queen p'Ut on her best atiiro 
to go to the temple ; bur 1 recuraed to my chamber all alouc ! 
With the edge of my 1 wiped my tears, Xo way eoult I 
mak out to avert the danger impending, 

“At this time the prim. - came to my room and said, ‘ ifarry 
me, dear maiden, and make me happy.’ I asked him what 
the tumult in the pf.ace was for and whv such loud beating'.’ 
of the drum? He -ia'.:. ■'My father worships Kali to-da> 
with oft'ering of hum in sacrifice.’ I heard from him who the 
victims were, and wa.' miidened with grief. But calmly I 
told the prince. ' 'iV.-.ia', . ' ; prince, the day has arrived when 
I will tell my .^lori , .sen ' m.^ to the temple where the Kocir 
mnsieiaus are beating ' ■ .inim.' The piiue.e came a:n: ; 
inllovved him. Hen t. g ! ic'.e Kali her-i.'ic my wiii.fm- 
Here ray story ends. 1 u: v lor justice to \ our Royal Highness- 
First try the cise and then .>lier human sacrifi.ee as you will.'’ 

LI. IHOT. 


16. Thp Jppgment. 

The bararmsi or the songs of twelve months is over 
here. Now listen to what judgment the king passed. All the 
18 
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friends of the Raja, the ministers and other courtiers were 
called and His Royal Highness sat to deliver judgment. In 
ijreat rage he ordered tlie Karkoon to tell the truth — ‘'You 
wicked man, you CHiniot plead for mercy." It was as if a 
thunder-bolt fell on his head from the sky. He was so much 
bewildered that he remained silent without heiii" able tospeak. 
The Raja read his letter.s before all hi? coiu ticrs. He next 
asked Chikan — the milk-womm. " Hou did you lose your 
teeth, you witch ? ” First she tried to otfer somcexcuses. Then 
suddenly she said in a tirm voice, Your Highness, I had long 
been suffering from swollen gums. It is owing to this disease 
that I lost my teeth.’’ The Raja became ang-ry, and at his 
order the Town-Inspector of Police caught hold of her by her 
locks. She, in great dilettima. began to abuse the Karkoon 
saying that it was he that had brought on her ruin. “ It is 
his fault. I do not know what was written in the letter, I 
am innocent. Release me poor as I am.’’ 'I’he two brothers 
Andhi and Sandhi gave evidence that they had carried 
Kamald with her mother in a [)alanquin to her uncle’s home. 
The uncle and aunt verified th<> portion of the story relating 
to them, and the herdsman told the plain truth. The prince 
said that he had met Kamala in the herdsman’s place when 
he had visited it on a hunting excursion. 

One and all of the wituessc- gave their evidence. Now 
came the judgment. 

The Karkoon was hound baud .and foo and hrou‘'‘ht to the 
Raja who said that death by impalement was no adequate 
punishment for him. That night towards its end, the worship 
of mother Kali would be finished and then the K' lrkoon should 
be sacrificed at her altar. 

The poet Ishan says fh.it the worship of Kali was per- 
formed duly as ordered and now let the readers cry “ Peace 
to all ” in honour of the Divine Mother. 


Id. 1-36. 
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17 . The Marriage. 

We need not describe how the Karkoon was sacrificed. 
Let us refer to the topic of Kamala’s marriage. 

The Brahmins and astrologers were called and they fixed 
the auspicious day. Letters of invitation were written in 
blazing ink. Seven marks of vermilion were put on each of 
these letters. The.se letters were sent to friends and relatives 
all over th.' country. The sound of the drums and tabors 
w'as heard day and night accompanied with tlie melody of 
the musical pipe shmirn. Tn the courtyard dancing and songs 
went on. The palace became tilled with men and women. 
Sweetmeats were prepared by four sets of trained confec- 
tioners : and thousands of milkmen supplied milk and fine 
curd. The palace was illuminated with thousands of lights 
and was splendidly decorated. 

Kinsmen and relatives came from all quarters. The 
priests and Brahmin scholars paid their usual visits to the 
palace. In the inner compartments there was a regular 
market of fair women. All the gods u'ere duly w'orshipped. 
The forest goddess Bana Durga was worshipped with songs, 
and Kali with a pair of eoats and a buffalo for sacrifice. 
The sradh of the ancestors was performed in the courtyard of 
the temple and the whole sky was filled with music.' 

There is a stray song of Kamala appended to the story. 
It must have once formed a part of another version. Kamald 
sings a song of love all alone in the palace, immediately 
after she had been brought there. I translate a few lines 
from the short sona:. 


After this is fi description ot the rites perl’onned by Wiuueirou iiinrriage oocaaions 
HHtl that of the ornaments and robes with which the bride was decked. I omit these detaili. 
Anyone curious to read this portion may consult the original text piibliihed m a separate 
Tolume. 
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■‘I start at the '-ouna or ''"-r- steps, rav lot e, and 

V it.-’ 

when I awake u'cm my sleep how etwcitss d.o I mel ! kly heart 
breaks, but for shyness I cannot t-li you 'vha: I reel. If you 
were a bird, my heart would be 

were a flower I would keep you on my breast. If you were 
the moon I would remain awake the- whole night gazing at 
your face from this my solitude. I prepare sweet betels and 
fill the betel-box with them ; but because of my shyness I 
cannot offer them to you and only shed tears as a sign of my 
incapacity *’ (abridged). 

LL 1-90. 
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PREFACE 


Dewan Bhabn^i was sent to me by Chandra Kumar in 
September, 1922. He had collected parts of this ballad from 
one Kailas Chandra Das and the rest from some boatmen 
living in the vicinity of Kendua, in the suh-division of 
Netrakona. The latter sang it in chorus at boat-races. The 
poem contains 37S lines, all composed in the payar metre. I 
have divided it into 9 cantos. It is a short poem, but 
typical of tliis class of songs, and the verses are oftentimes 
exquisitely sweet and possessed of a simple rural charm. The 
ballad Avas at one time very popular amongst the peasants of 
Eastern Mymensing. 

The peasants used to sing these ballads during the 
season when their hands were comparatively free — when the 
autumnal harvests were reaped and stored in their granaries, 
and their fields were yet unprepared for the sowing of new 
seed for the next season. The songs were composed and 
sung by illiterate people. Hence everything had to be 
committed to memory. In the good old days AA’hen our 
people were not pressed by so many wants, and were inspired 
by a passionate love for songs, it was a pleasant occupation on 
their part to commit them to memory and sing before an eager 
audience who periodically gathered to hear them. Many 
people in those days used therefore to get them by heart. 

But the spirit of the times has noAv changed. The peasants 
have imbibed new tastes, and the ghost of modern civilisation 
which aims at creating perpetual Avants and a feeling of 
unrest has, in some degree at least, also attacked the huts of 
these humble people and affected their simple Ih'es. The 
ballads are scarcely sung now-a-days, and as no written 
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ChaTidra Kuraar had tbeveiore to tiTr'el a good deal, visiting 
inanv people in order to ooliect a complete ballad. 

The tractic death of Sunai tt'as an event which caused a 
great sensation in the country at the time of its occurrence. 
In other countries such an event awakens a spirit of retri- 
bution and is followed by blood-shed and other drastic 
measures. But here in these lower Gangetic plains the ruled 
can suffer but are scarcely able to resist an evil. The 
political atmosphere of the country is what they call their 
‘fate.’ It is like a nightmare that pei'petually pursues and 
iriifhtens them. It is oftentimes like a grim monster beyond 
all resistance and ■* un-hunable a.s death.” But that they 
n.everclieles.s fed the wrongs a.-' keenly as any other neople 
is evidenced by the pathos created by the ballads. Their 
tears are never allowed to dry over such matters, and 
With a wondeiiLil sense of their ideal of spiritnrbi culture, 
they give permanence to rheir sentiments by showing in 
vivid life-like skerches the noble types of their people who 
suffer for love, sacrifice them.seives tor others and are 
perfectly .selfless in their devotion. Even now when a 
ploughman, with a toon on hi.s head to protect it from the 
burning sun, drives the plough over his field, often does a 
tear start to his eyes at the recollection of the death of 
poor Sunai, as he hums the lines,—" Oh, tell my poor 
mother, my dear Shalla, that my pitcher floats in yonder 
stream and I am seized by Bewan Bhabna’s men ! ” Grim 
Dewan Bhdbna I Grim Baghra the spy ! and no less grim 
Bhatuk the uncle I ail three conspired to ruin the life of a 
poor innocent girl. 

The incidents of the episode, as also the style of compo- 
sition show that the event occurred more than two hundred 
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’■e-ii’' Thei’t^ fiv^clo'yi '“f ■! •'-■• — ’!i el>' r-Ar. 

rh,j i;ri.i<Mror'’n Ry yoarhful niaid^-m. — y-hi-’' yrevyAyt 

iu MT;r.ensinu' u-; lato as tT\'c ■r-si-I yil year^ 'tSO,, 

wl.ereas Sr* Ben^a’ proper, swayed by the ye.w and nries's, 
iuoli a. thin? is unheard of witliin the Ir.sr b:.ur or five 
hundred years. 


Sunai preferred death to dishonour. Alas, what else could 
she do? The soldier sjoes to the battle-held to die when the 
last hope of victory has faded away. Sunai went to the 
city of the Dewan very much in the same spirit ! She 
cared for her honour above all I She could have saved her 
life and returned to her husband’s hotne after having sati.sfled 
the ueetiu? and ever evanescent desire of a despot (not to he 
ntistaken for loveh which in such cases seldom lasted longer 
than a day. And Hindu society, however risid, often showed 
a Immar.e consideration in dealiiia' with cases of compulsory 
abdn.ctinn as will he seen from tlie chapters on Aahat " in 
tue senealusical works of the Brahmins. 

Tlonna Vanna wenr to the enemy's camp to saae the 
pernie of her country from destruction ami Sunai did 'O to 
VC her .’ear husband's life. 'Where lies the diiTcrence r It is 
oi'iiv the aneile of vision that is to be chanffe 1 in order to 
estimate the merits of each case rightly. But Honna Vanna 
went to surrender the supreme sanctity of wifehood, whilst 
the ether was all holiness. Is it stood to surrender one’s ideal 
of love and devotion for tiie sake of the public good ? 

There is no depth into which human nature will not sink 
if it is allowed to lose sight of its higher ideals of truth and 
loyalty and to give preference to utilitarian considerations. 
Maeterlinck, however, had not the courage to paint liis heroine 
as fallen, proving that he really feared to follow to the end 
the theory he preached, lest such a course should blacken 
rather than glorify her. 

Sunai’s father-in-law is not indeed an ideal Iiead of the 
family, but he is the ordinary type, ready to save his only 
19 
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son’s life at the price of family honour. He is after all 
prudent from a practical point of view. The ballad-maker 
has indeed saved the hero of the tale from hein? shown as 
acting under a similar weakness by taking him off altogether 
from our sight. The drop-scene falls upon the tragic death 
of Sunai and there is no suggestion given by the poet of 
anything dishonourable on the part of the hero who is kept in 
the background. 

The " Sdrowids/'i ” in these ballads is often their weak 
point. When the poets know beforehand that the joys and 
sorrows of the twelve months must, as a matter of course, 
he described, the easy flow of their poetry meets with a 
cheek, and in their attempts to be superfine and to excel 
the predecessors in the field, their poetry becomes strained, 
stereotyped and conventional to a degree. Therefore although 
these ^baromashis' are not occasionally without some lines 
of sparkling glamour, the general deterioration of the 
poetical element in such passages is obvious. In this short 
poem also we have to apologise for the weak ‘ hnromashi.' 
In the original it is not so l)ad, but when the conventional 
ideas of a particular people are to be clothed in the garb 
of a different language, the blemishes of such passages 
become glaringly apparent, creating a feeling of w'eariness, 
if not actual disgust. 

The episode described took place in the sub-division of 
Netrakona, Myraensing. The great knave Bdghra has been 
immortalised in the name of a marsh called after him. The 
* Baglird rhanr' lies ten miles to the south-east of Netrakona. 
The popular tradition is that Baghra was a '■ sindhuki' — a spy 
who used to -supply the Dewans with information about 
beautiful Hindu girls. I'here were many such ‘smdhukis’ 
in the employ of the Dewans whose descendants, as stated already 
in the introduction, still enjoy rent-free lands in Mymensing, 
granted to their ancestors in recognition of their expertness 
in that particular avocation. So the big marsh called the 
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‘ Bdghrdr hdor ’ still reminds one of the crafty knave who 
ruined poor Sunai and got the ownership of that extensive 
area as reward for this and similar other venal services which 
he rendered to the unscrupulous autocrats of the land. I could 
not And Dighalhdti in the maps of Eastern Mymensing. It 
must have been somewhere near the ‘ Bdyhnjr hdor.’ for, it was 
here that both Ra<;hra and Hhatuk lived. ‘ Bhabnd,’ 
whether the chief belonged to the more genuine line of the 
Dewans or to an illegitimate one, is evidently a pet name, and 
until his more dignified name is found, it will be difficult to 
trace him out from the genealogy of the Dewan family. There 
is a village named Dewanpara on the river Dholai close to 
Bdghrdi- hdof. This may not unlikely have been the 
place of Dewan Bhabna. There is no mention of the poet’s 
name anywhere in the ballad. The reason is obvious. The 
poets have always observed a scrupulous silence in regard 
to themselves in those songs which deal with the atrocities of 
the Dewans. It was positively unsafe for one to disclose 
one’s name after having expo.sed the misdeeds of the rulers 
of the country. 

DINESH CH. SEN. 

7, Bishwakosu L.vne, 

Calcutta, June 4, 19,^3. 




Whai'j. she was hareiy siv, Sr.r.n: li'^e a -v./r.! 

hiai'aoud or- pearl as she piaytull;.’ r-'U i!,,;c rhe arsp, a: 
Irer niorhei, lausiiiiic 

When seven, a sweei snril-^ v, a- ala ,iys - ,u hei' lin^, slis 
seemed to spread irioonheams .sroiind her. .sealed vir me lap 
oi her mother. 

W'lieii eight, she learnt to hiiul Imr ilowiiiir tresses heVs ‘1:. 
and the hicssoin of a hundred lilies appeared on her elie^'h.-.. 

At nine, she was the very lainn of the house ; its whole 
court-yard was hirightened by her presence as by heaveids 
lighi. 

It was now her tenth year — the time when a zero is 
added to the arithmetical tigurc — 1. Crod was against her and 
she fell into great sorrows. 

Hear, oh niy audience, the story of this unfortunate 

Cri-t-l 

lu her tenth year she lost her father. She h.td no 
Li oi; and nev fatherless, she could count for help upon 
n:,n- exeept her widowed mother. Wretched she became 
from tills lender age. There was no "ood neighbour to extend 
a helping hand to the two sonis, or to share their sorrows 
by liying with them. The unfortunate mother suffered 
her lot alone in lier hou.se. She was like a creeper that lies 
low on the dust, losing its support when the tree is uprooted ; 
or like leav es and flowers which fade away when the creeper 
is no more. Sunai keenly felt the grief that rent her 
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mother's heart and often did she shed tears, unseen 1)y others, 
in deep sympathy. 

Ill cmUd the pour mother afford the food and raiment 
that the poor ^irl needed, and there was no end to their 
suffering. 

Sundi’s unele lived at the village of Jfighalhati ; he was 
her mother’s own brother. Sunai thought that it did not 
look well to live in tl'.eir own home alone. The beautiful one 
constantly devised in her mind plans as to what should be 
done in their extremity, she had now stepped into her 
eleventh year. The mother's anxieties gi-ew at the thought 
of her approac ring youth. “ She is beautiful and will soon 
attain her youth. Alas I who will secure for her a worthy 
bridegroom or means for maintenance?” She thus thought 
again and again and then decided to go to her brother’s home 
(at Dighalhdti). 

LI. 1-30. 


II 

Bhatuk Thakur was a Brahmin whose avocation was that 
of a priest in the village. Here I shall give an account of 
this Brahmin. He had no children ; his wife (Sunai’s aunt) 
lived alone in the house. Bhatuk i'hakur’s only source of in- 
come was his fees as a priest. 

The widowed mother with Sunai reached her brother’s 
home one evening in a destitute condition. She said, “ How 
can I describe to you, oh dear brother, our sad condition ! you 
are no doubt aware of my( recent distresses; it is all due to 
my bad luck ! Sunfli is growing up quickly. There is none 
to look after us or secure a suitable bridegroom for her. I 
thought over the matter for long and then made up my mind 
to come to your house,” 

The Brahmin, I have already said, had no child. He 
was alone there with his wife and was therefore right glad to 
receive his relations into his home. 
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Thus Sundi lived there with her mother. Often did the 
brother and sister put their heads together to devise means 
for srettinsr a suitable bridesrroom for the girl. 

In her cheeks there was the glow of a hundred champaka 
flowers in full bloom. She was exceedingly handsome and her 
flowing hair was long and curly. Her uncle had given her 
a nildmhori — a blue-coloured sari with beautiful border-lines 
woven in the two ends and in the middle. Wearing this sari 
she used to go every day to the river to fill her pitcher. On the 
banks bloomed the flowers of the keioa (screw plants) in the 
groves that were in plenty there. The sweet smell attracted 
fhe bees that made the place resonant with their constant 
huramings. W’ith the pitcher in her hand and with her fine 
blue-coloured sari she looked so beautiful that those who 
passed by that way often stopped to have a sight of her. It 
seemed that her charms radiated from her slender body and 
spread a halo all around illuminating the spot she trod upon. 
The twelfth year is cnmnleti.' and she tiow stands on the first 
step to youth. Likf^ a line pinnace — a sport of the winds — 
floating in the new tk) ' N 'd' \.u2:ust, Sun.ai's youth was gay 

and playful. 

The neighbour- ,^•I':spcred. ‘ From nhat place has this 
beautiful one conm tu .'Lll.acc ? Like the golden streaks 
ol lightning that play ■!. the dark cinUii-. she dispels tlm 
gluc.jn of a disjiial an- I .h-.-isi- by her bea-Uy 

Jd. 1-30, 


bo on, Aveaving your garland, fair girl, witii the innhitl 
liowei' and do not forget the small hnkiOs which sparkle like 
gems in plenty dropped on the ground from yonder tree. 

‘ When n giil choo-e5 !,er own hride;crooni , it is the puieti.jf on her part to hang a 
garland of llowera woven by hei own hands on his neck Here tin word- of tlie neighhoms 
indicare that rVie linip has au'ived when ^h»» should choose a husband 
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“ Do you knoM’ that a match-maker came to your house with 
a proposal last morning ? "What the bridegroom’s qualifica- 
tions are, has to be considered. 

“ What the Creator has written on your forehead, fair girl, 
is inevitable. The mother is puzzled and is no; able to decide 
her course.” 

The match-maker is dismiss-d. The bridegroom is not 
after the mother’s mind. 

“ My girl, ” she reflected, “ is fair to look at as the moon, 
but of a dusky colour is this youth.” 

Another match-maker comes with an offer from a 
different quarter. But the mother could not give her consent 
here either. She shook her head saying, “ This one too is 
not the tit groom for my beautiful daughter. My daughter’s 
husband must have a fine Bungalow with twelve gate-ways. 
He must be handsome as the warrior-god Kartikeya. His 
colour must be bright as the inoonbeams. His status in 
society must be unimpeacbable and lineage high. He must 
have besides a large landed estate.” 

Each month match-makers came with new offers ; but 
none was entertained by the mother of Sunai. 

LI. 1-16. 


IV 

Over the ikai-i plant rustles the wind making a pleasant 
murmur, and its boughs are interwoven with tine textures 
spun by the spiders. Here also is a tree on which flowers of 
the colour of gold bloomed all the twelve months of the year. 
On the boughs one can see these sparkling flowers, their 
colour variegated by the varying seasons. 

With arrows made of long reeds and a cage in hand 
the youth comes to the river-side every evening ; a trained 
falcon he brings with him as he w’alks, and he looks bright 
and glorious as the moon. Like the warrior-god Kartikeya he 
wanders about in that village-path carrying a bow and 
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arrows in his hands. On the banks of the river he happened to 
see Sunai, the beautiful one. The kefaki had just bloomed 
and its sweet fragrance, carried by the wind, had spread a 
charm over the land, when near the groves of the screw plants 
they saw one another for the first time. 


Her Random Tlionghts. 

“ Who are you, oh beautiful youth, and where lies your 
home ? To whom may I put the question and wlio will give 
me the right reply r Our four eyes met and exchanged 
glances ; and then and there my heart was captured. Who 
art thou, oh gracious Providence, that hast brought before my 
eves the youth of mv heart I 

“ Oh my bee ! Where lies your own garden ? Where is 
that sweet dower tliat you seek ! 

Unweary the bee dies seeking its dower. It comes and 
goes and sometimes stops a little, casting a glance behind. 

“ Tell me, what dower thou seekest so anxiously ! Fain 
would T catch you in the stillness of midnight hours, 
and hide jou within the dowers that adorn my chignon. A 
seat would I reserve for you (in my heart) and offer a cup 
of honey ; and then I would dy with you to distant lands. 

“ Were you a bird, my love, I would put you in a cage 
and keep you near me day and night ; and were you tlie black 
paint kajjal (collyrium) I would hide you under my dark 
eyes ; and were you a dower I would put you into my braids 
and cover you from others’ view I Resolved am I to go with 
v'ou wlierever you may lead me — whatever that country 
may be, I do not care.” 


Tho Rrliire. 

“Oh Ireautiful maiden I for whom are you weaving this 
garland to-day sitting ail alone ? I wrote you a letter I'li a 
20 
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lotus-leaf yesterday. Did you care to know who wrote it 
and what were its contents?” 


The Letter. 

The letter reached her. She re.ad it. The name of the 
youth was Madhab. She read tlie letter with a heating heart 
— once, twice, thrice did she glance over each line of it. 
Tlien, sad at heart, she .sat to weep. 

The youthful Madhab writes that '■ he saw her for the 
first time all alone at her own liome. Then, he makes the 
request, On the banks of the river tliere is a hijal tree densely 
covered with small thin leaves. There it you come to spend 
a while under the tree I m ly open my heart and unreservedly 
tell you all that is in my thoughts. The banks of the river 
iire overgrown with krtuki irrove^ ; there all alone we would 
sit together tiud have a ph-avuit love-talk. You are sweet to 
me as honey, and dear as a irarlmd of flowers to adorn my 
breast. Tor you, oh dear maiden, I have turned as one mad. 
Yly father is a millionaire. He has iiesides, large landed 
properties, hat ^hall I not do to [ilease you, my love 1 

•• I will '>'ive you a .'•'/-// ut the coiour of tlaminL;' tire. In 
the troi'.L of o'tr hmuse tht-re i' a rlow er-u'arden in which blue 
and red llo’a ers i)loom in plenty. 1 nil! Ltather these every 
tiijinaiu' i-U' \)\\ itnil you '.mH weave uavland-. with tbein. 

' j\- t ic opp v.-iLe silt-- ij! oi'.i spacii'U'. house a beautiiui 
•ani’ i’. ith 1 iu hna alt maue ot .-'tune. ^ ou v il! bathe 

timie, my i'cve, an'i 1 wui Ir* your oomii aiiion, Lf nitii your 
I'-mha .'irm-' it be bard fer you to litt up your pitelu'r, I wiil 
iicip you to do so. \\ e will •'Wim together, pleased with, 
nui'selve- in the liliie waters of the tank, and on your arms 
will speirkle bracelets hriglit with pearl-, while a diamond 
necklace will decorate your Iweast. At our liome there is a 
pleasure-house erected in the mid-t of the tank. You will 
spend your evening tliere and shine as its very lamp. In our 
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palace there is a great drawing-room. There we will spend 
the night playing at dice. Your necklace will sparkle as 
a string of glow-worms ; and in the nuptial chami)er I will 
teach you a hundred playful ways to make you happy. It 
will he my pleasure to gather the choicest flowers from our 
garden to adorn your hair, and flouau'-vases filled with sweet- 
smelling muhiti will he presented to you every morning as 
you open youreye.s after the night’s sleep. I will give you all 
my wealth, all my treasure and with them and above all, my 
heart which is already yours. Be pleased with me. dear 
maiden, and accept me as the companion of your life.” 

The Ti'^phj. 

“Oh friend of my heart, listen to my story, I am hut 
a maiden just stepped into youth. Not m u’iiedyet am T. .My 
mother and aunt are looking for a hridegioom for me. .Vl-i' i 
if I were one of the^e flower' 'pidnging on the ru'er-side. 

I eould meet yrm every ■,lay wirlinut a 'C.iuU dV.-ne v- il r.iy 
fdend, the ;noo!i that 'hines .airive, I 'voai.l rpeii my e;,i\s uul 
fix my iri'atiite g:i/.‘^ on y.,u in' tin* ■.vli.'iie r.i,hi ami p -e,].',.' 
could say notiiirig ! M'cve yen the .iver mv love. [ w. uhi 
pour my thirsty .'oul into you .''rwly .uid '.vith .,ur rc'ersi, 
But what am I r A wonrin in society, and !uit 'i cajitive 
within th'" four wails of mv home ; "My s -.i-rows are all my 
own. Ti’om tlie day I saw yiru first on the banks of yonder 
river, my heart like a m-td thing has been wandering in pursuit 
of you ill all directions, I cannot open my mind to my mother : 
a sense of sliame stojis my moutli, making me powerless. 

” d’rust to my friend Shalla your message. Tell me 
through her ivhat pro'pects we have of union and when our 
nishes may he fullilled. I write this letter looking forward to 
happy things that are still at a distance.” 

She handed over the letter perfumed with sandal and with 
it a garland of flowers woven by herself to Shalla, her maid, 
and sent her to IMadhah. She left the room and Sunai struggled 
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in her soul between expectation 
yearnings of first youth. 


and doubt, with all the 
LI. 1-88. 


Barbra was a knave : wicked wa.s he to the l)ack-bone. 

O ’ 

It was he who carried the report to Dewan Bhabna. In his 
big bungalow with twelve gateways, the Dewan was seated 
at ease, when Baghra approached him and said ; — 

“Within your own jurisdiction, my lord, there is a girl in 
the house of oiie Bhatuk — a Brahmin. She is lovely as a 
fairy. She is in her thirteenth year. Xo girl that 1 know of 
in this country is her match. She is not yet married. If your 
Highness wishes, it is quite possible to secure her for your 
bride.” 

When Bh.abna heard this account, so glad was he that he 
presented him with some gold beforehand, weighing it in scales. 

“ Xow, hear me, oh Brahmin,” Baghra said to Bhatuk, 
“you have a beautiful girl at your house. Dewan Bhabna 
was behokliny the !)o,vt-race from his ])innace the other day 
and he saw the trirl on tlie landing steps. From that day he 
has turned mad after her. 

“If you a:free to give the irirl in marriage to the Dewan, 
all the ladies that he has in his harem, married under the niln 
system, will be mere slav(?s to her wishes. He will oider a 
tank to be dug for yi:)ur usf in front of your house and its 
landing steps will be all of stone. He will Ijpsides grant you 
.52 pirras of rent-free find as rew.ard, Xow, it is the wish of 
the Dewan that you agree to his offer.” 

Xaturally "reedy he was, being .a pidest by prof(‘ssion. 
The tnujU itions offered, especially the (jffer of the land 
proved t <u much for Ins stoise of honour, and he nave his 
consent. The Bralimin plaTiiied to de.'troy the caste of th.e 
poor uirl secretly. So he did not let the mother or the 
daughter know of it. But still whispers were heard in the 
V illage about this private arrangement. 
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V 

Sundi. 

“Oh my dear maid Shalla, go at once with this letter of 
mine to my friend. Tell him that he must at all costs tahe me 
away from here before evening to-day. If the evening star 
sets, and he does not come, I know not what will be my fate ! 
My uncle is wicked and insincere. He has arranged everything 
to get me married to Ehabna this day. Go and tell all these 
to my friend and reque-t liim to have me removed from here 
this very day.” 

The maid hastened towards the city of iMadhab and 
reached it in a short time. She related all the circumstances 
to the youth and then gave him the letter. She took a reply 
from him aud returned home (juickly. 

Sinidi. 

“I dreamt a bad dream last ni£jht. To-day my heart 
seems to say ‘ Do not go to tlie river-side ; ’ without any cause a 
tear has sjunina' up in my left eye and a strange fear has 
seized my soul. I feel my totmaie dry, and I have not the 
strength to-day to carry an empty pitcher in my arms. Mhat 
is the matter with me I cannot say. iMy feet, it seeni'. are 
unwilling to tread the patli towards the landing nluft. From 
the dry bough of yonder tree the raven croaks hoarsely and 
I liear the ticking of tlie lionse-lizard and sound of sneezing. 
These are ominous Ninns and .seem to prevent me from going 
to the river-ghat to-day." 

She sits qiiii-tly .awhile and again reilects, '‘I will 
remain with my mother and must not go any when' to-dav. T 
do not l;now wliat ( vil i- in store for me. ’ After stopping a 
wliile, she addresses Shalla. •' But lisfeir to me, oh my dear 
maid, if I do not go to the river-side, I may lose tin's chance of 
seeing him for ever. The friend of my heart will go away 
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disappointed, and it ma}' be that he will never visit the river- 
side again.” 

Saying this, the maiden did not tarry, hut resigning 
herself to her fate, she slonly walked her way to the river-side 
with the empty pitcher in her arms. 

Shalia, her friend and confidante, went ahead and she with 
shy steps fullowed her. 

As ill luck would have it, they espied a pinnace lying 
anchored near the proves of the screw plants. As soon as 
Sunai had reached the spot, the men of the Dewan carried 
her to the boat by force. 


■‘Oh my friend Shalia. ha^rm; tnck to our home to tell 
my nn viler that the men of Len •. i bhahnit are canying me 
by force. Tell her. oh my drar n- .-n:!. that the jdtcher I 
brought with me is left ilua‘i.;g ia the current near the 
landing ^tep';, to tell my s ai tarn ' 

•‘Tell my iinch' tint !c‘ iiiay i. he happy with the '2 
jjKr'/.i of land he let' gut im rewmU 

“Tell the de ir ionl of my !" ut that his mvii Suinii is 
within the clutch- x of llm tioer-lik.* Dewan Bhahna. 

‘■Oh <un and moon, l-e my '.virm-^s. (jh day and night, 
be my uitnc''-, U you ever see my i<Aing friend, give him 
an account of my -ntfering. 

■■Aon bill!' tliat lly in the air; far-reaehing is vour 
ken. dell my beloied, tint Ids Sunai ha^ been stolen bv 
a thief. 

"Ihou h 'lji'l tree — that -.tandest on the Innk of the river 
and hast nitnesseil all that has taken place. — aequaint my 
love with all, if ever he comes to .seek me here. The 
ketdki tluweis are spreading tiicir sweet fragrance on the 
lonely hanks ; I pray,’ she said, ■‘ le may report my sorrows 
to mj' love, if ever he comes to seek me here. 




The Loot 



Hp Carnes me away for no fault ; lie carries me away 
because, they --ay, I am beautiful.” 

Bevan Bhulan, p. l.jf 
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“ Rivers and canals, birds and beasts, all be iny witness. 
Providence is against unfortunate Sunai. Oh winds, you have 
been blowing over this earth ever since creation : tell niy love 
that his Sunai is now as dead to him. 

‘"How wretched am 1 1 why did I come to this place r A 
pariah is going to taste the sacred butter of the sacrificial fire. 
Had I known that thiiucs would come to such a pass, with a 
halter I would tie this pitcher to my ueck and drown myself 
in these waters. 

“ He promised to come, why did lie not k 'cp his promise ? 
Has any danger befallen him ? No matter that he has not 
come, I will suffer my own lot ; Imt how alai med I feel to 
think that some damrer may liave overt ikeii liim ! I'he river 
is furious, the waves rise and tall whirliin? in a chaotic fury: 
his boat may have capsized I .Vla^ ! lint let me hope still, that 
lie is well. Oh birds, fly quickly with this message to my 
love. Your Suiiai is being taken away to Dewau Rhabiui's 
l>alace I He carries me au'ay for no fault ; he carries me away 
because, they say, I am beautiful.” 

-n "■ sf. 

‘‘H’hoare you, men, that row the pinnace in such a hot 
haste. Whose youthful wife do you forcibly carry therein f” 

Prom his boat ilfulhab again celled aloud, " AYho ai'e you 
damsel, why do you cry in this way in the pinnace f " 

AYheii she recognised the \ oiec of Imr ou n Aladhab, she 
Imi'st into loud laments. 

A tuM’ce battle ensued in the darkne-^ of the night. The 
boatmen and others of the Dewan's jiinnact* were all beaten 
and drowned in the rii er. 


^Vhy is the -Maiind of trumpet lieard aloud in tlie city ? 
What festivity is it for which the citizen> have stirred tlnmi- 
sclves to such ewitemeiit f 
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Gather flowers, oh friends, from all the gardens of the 
city to your heart’s content. Madhah will marry Sunai to-day. 
Listen, the ladies are singing festive songs prayina: for good 
luck 1 Some are busy decorating the nuptial room with 
flower-garlands ; the women of the city have assembled on 
the landing (jhats and are hiling their pitcliers to perform the 
sacred rites I They are so happy, — for, Madhab M ill to-day 
marry Sunai. 

LI. 1-8. 


YII 

“ ^ladhab, it does not become you to sit idly in the house 
when your fathf^r his Iveu bound M'ith chains at Lewan 
Bhdbna’s order ami carried lo bis palace.” 

Yladhab ro'C up pale with fear in all haste at the report 
and ordered his boat to bi' ready, lie aent to the palace of 
the Lewan. Sunai reinaim.d in tiie liou'e ivith lier maid- 
servants. Here 1 shall 'im.' to you, " Tim 'Ong of the twelve 
months.’’ 

In the month of July, IMadhab started on his pinnace to 
rescue his father from the Le wan's prison. .She was all alone 
in Jier room M’ith Slialla for her only friend and confidante ! 
She pas>ed the Avhole month in hope-, and fears, distressed at 
his del'iy. 

In August they M’orsiiiped ilanasa Devi M'ith pomp in 
the city. “ But how can there be,” sbe reflected, “any joy in 
this house? None has come to fulfll my hopes, wretched 
that I am.” 

“ In September the tul fruits are plentiful and they made 
cakes M’ith them. All are happy, it is our liouse and mv 
youth that are under the shadow of a great grief.” 

In Gctoher Uurga is worshipped in every house. People 
have returned to their homes, alas ! lie has not come to join 
the general fe^tivitv of the country I 
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“ In Xovember the rivers get shallower losing their liquid 
treasure. How anxiously have I not awaited his return ! The 
servants of the house shed tears for him in silence and the 
mother laments her lot. Thus, the month has passed away in 
bitter grief ! 

“ In December, misty vapours rise up in the sky ; my 
love is away, what pleasure can there be for me ? 

“In January, the l)iting cold makes all shiver and mists 
obstruct the sight of men. In this cold season the mind 
yearns for one’s beloved. Alone in my bed I pass my time 
while he is far away 1 

“December and .lanuary passed away and then came Feb- 
ruary and Atavch. It is the spring season and every one is 
gay save Sun.ai, the unfortunate bride. 

“In April, festivities are going on everywhere. He 
has not yet returned and I am maddened by grief. With this 
mouth the year ends. “This whole year I have not combed 
my hair a single day nor have I gathered dowers from our 
garden but once. Vain is my youth ! I liave grown thiu and 
pale. Alas ! where does my love linger all the wdiile : In 
whose bower does my beloved beguile his weary hours? 

■■'In Alay the I'ipc mangoes peep from leafy trees. The 
heat is unb'earable and the nrud-servants fan me with palm- 
leaves. Hut can tliey ever hope to cooi my burning heart ? 

LI. L id. 


VIII 

Tiie tatiier-in-la\s' of Suinii has returned Jiome. He meats 
Ids daughter-in-law and says witli tears in liis eyes. 

■■ 't oil are no doubt dear to us as life, I am going to 
speak to you freely. I liave an only son — the solitary lamp of 
my house is be ! Owing to ill luck, 1 am going to lose this only 
treasure of my heart. 
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Dewan Bhabn4 has found fault u ith me for you. He 
"ot me bound in iron chains and took me to liis city. H hen 
Madhab went to help me, the Dewan set me free and im- 
prisoned him. Oh my daughter-in-law, if you do not come to 
the rescue at this crisis, my son will be put to death. The 
Dewan is inexorable as a demon. He has resolved that he 
will release Aladhab, provided he obtains you. D'hat should I 
say! He is my only son — the only scion of our family— and 
1 have not another child ; you know this. Losing you, how- 
ever sad a thing it may be. w.' may yet hope to get my dear 
son back.” 

AVhen she heard this, tears began to flow from lier eyes. 
She adjusted her long flowing hair with one hand and with 
the other she wiped away Iter tears. She asked her father-in- 
law to make one of their l)ig boats ready. She was resolved 
to "o to the palace of the Dewan to rescue her husband. In a 
small casket she took with her jnlls of fatal poison and soon >he 
raaclied the city of E'labaa. As soon as the Dewan heard 
the report of her arrival, he hastened to meet her in the boat. 
He was maddened with her beauty ; it seemed to him that 
the full moon had fallen down from the sky to his city. 

Su)idi. 

“ Mow, listen to me, oh Dew an, you have imprisoned my 
dear husband in your city. Please keep it a secret from him 
that I have come here. I swear to you by my life and ask 
this favour that you shouhl order all your men and informants 
not to divulge the facts about me to him. And then you 
must release him at once. If you will do all these thini>s, 
then only can I satisfy your desire ” 

In the prison lay Aladhab with a heavy stone placed on 
his breast. His hands and feet were bound with iron chains. 
He was now releised. And tlie Dewan offered him the same 
pinnace on which Sumii had come to his city for his return 
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home. Being thus set free, Madhab sailed homeu'ards. Xo’vr, 
hear what happened to Sunai. 

It was the dead hour of night and no star was seen in the 
sky. In a spacious Bungalow which had twelve gate-ways lay 
Sunai alone — with guards and sentinels surrounding the 
house. From that distance, she bowed to the feet of her 
mother and prayed for her blessings. 

Then she remembered the sweet face of iNIadhab. Even 
the thought of the Iteloved cne gave her some happiness at 
this gloomy hour of sorrow. She bowed her head low a 
hundred times remembering his feet, and then she prayed to 
Durga, the Divine IMother, to give her strength. 

The sky was black and the land was black all around, 
covere:d with darkness ; the night looked black, standing face 
to face before her. At such an hour the unfortunate girl 
opened her small casket containing black poison. 

To-day she recalled to her mind the figure of her father 
long dead. She had a faint memory of him but to-day the 
dread hour of his death came vividly before her mind. 

In the depth of the night the Dewan entered the 
chamber wih slow steps. He found her lying unconscious 
on the couch. Poison had spread all over her body, making 
her fair skin discoloured and dark. She was in the agonies 
of death and her body burnt with poison as with fire. 

Alas I that she could not see her dear mother at this 
last hour. .Alas ! that she could not behold her husband 
to bid him a last farewell. Alas ! where is her father in-law 
and where her mother-in-law who loved her so well ! 
.And where alas ! is her friend and confidante, the maid 
Shalla? But cruellest sorrow of all that her husband should 
not be by her bed at this last moment I 

The wicked Dewan could not gratify his devil’s passion. 
To save the life of her husband, Sunai yielded up her own. 

LI. 1-GO. 
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CHANDRAVATI 




PREFACE 


In the whole ranine of the world’s literarv history there is 
perhaps hardly a more tender tale of woe silently suffered by a 
poetess than that of Chandravati, born, 1350 A.D., the gifted 
daughter of Bangshi Das, who figures as one of the best 
exponents of the poetical literature of the Manasa-cult. 

Bangshi Das, Chandrdvati’s father, was born in the village 
Patwari in the sub-division of Kishoreganj (District Mymen- 
singh) in Eastern Bengal. The village stands on the river 
Phuleswari. He was a poor Brahmin, but he took pride in his 
poverty and would not stoop to anything mean to earn riches. 
I have briefly stated in my “ Bengali Ramayanas ” the 
circumstances which led to the reformation of the robber 
Kenarara by Bangshi Das. The story shows the wonderful 
power of faith and was written by Chandravati herself in 
her characteristic style, full of appeal to the heart. 

Those were verv evil davs for Bengal. Tlie country was 
passing through a political revolution. The miseries of the 
transition-period were in evidence on all sides. The Pathans 
were losing their hold upon Bengal and the army of the Great 
Moghul was knocking at her gate. At the approach of the 
powerful enemy, tlie attention of the Emperor of Goar was 
wholly centred in defending the country against the foreii^n 
invasion that was imminent. The feudal system of 
Government which was in vogue in the country was 
not strong enough to unify its different parts under 
a common banner. It was martial power and te-riv.risni 
that had kept the twelve chiefs -f B umal named “ Bm-a 
Bhulans" in cliec!;. A' --oon, therefore, as the Einpercr of 
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Gour grew v.’eak or became engaged in warfare outside Bengal, 
the ehieis tried to assert their independence and alienate 
themselve-' from tlie suzerain. It was about this time that 
Chaiid Bay, the Raja of Gourd war Irid heeome so powerful 
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Hamvir had practically established his independence, — nay, 
planned to invade Gour and drive the Pathans from the 
country. hen tlie central power was busy in an idl-ahsorb- 
ing straggle to fight with the IMoghals, the twelve snb-lords of 
Bengal grew practically independent, and the Emperor did not 
consider it expedient or prudent to take any serious notice 
of the revolts. His object perhaps was to meet the Moghuls 
first and save the country from the impending danger, and 
then, when the political atmosphere would assume a quieter 
aspect, to deal with and subdue the refractory chiefs. Hence 
w^e find him almost indifferent to the attempts of the chiefs 
of Gourdwar and Banabishnupur to sever connection with 
the suzerain. 

The political atmosphere presented a relaxation and an 
anarchical condition which became at this time a source of 
serious danger to the people of Bengal. Writes Chandnivati 
in her short story of Kenaram : “ Tlie Bacoils are the true 

masteis of the country, and no one heliei es in the power of 
the Emperor.” She also refers to the Tliugs who strangled 
people to death with nooses of rope. It should he borne in 
mind that though the Ihugs became a regular menace to public 
safety in later times, when tliey were suppressed by Bentinck in 
1831, they had already lieen in existence in the country from 
very earlj times. Chandra speaks of the great panic amongst the 
people which the chaotic condition of administration produced 
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everywhere : “ Tbi-y kept " ^ -he. 

under the earth for fear of pl'ar.der.'’ ^L.nv eillaees. I're- 
sentecl a scene of total desertion, .-ina I'.o crw s nanw •iino-ia^t 

i ■ - 

the dacoits was su ereatiy dveailed in Eastem. kl ynien.-inuh 
as that of Kenarain, the leader of a powerful ttanu’. 

Chandrilvati has triven a full account of Elenaram and 
his conversion. It is a historical account siven hy one who 
knew it first-hand, so that the metrical form of the ballad does 
not affect its historical value. 

Some of the places mentioned in the poem are still to be 
found in the district. The extensive mire and muddy lands 
full of long reeds, known as the Juliur hatrop, in which tlie 
main incident of ttie poem took place lies about S) miles to the 
south-east of the Suhdivisional town of Kishoreitanj. and the 
village of Bakulia in which Kenaram was l}orn is described as 
situated in close proximity to these marshy lands. Bauitshi 
Das Avas travelling here with the musical party on his tvay to 
his native village Patwari — S miles to the south of tho JoViar 
/;rtico/‘ where he tvas overtaken by Kenaram atid his uintj. The 
incidents of the poem took piace sometime ijetween loTe and 
1500. 

There are altou'etber 1.051 lines of verse in the Bxiitraii 
text. I have u'l'eatly a;,ii.iL>'-il the story of klc-nasar Biiasliait 
introduced ill Canto Y in m'‘ Enuli'it fi'ati'latiun. uivinu the 


mere ;a>t to tui ih!,- n;v reuicis 
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KENARAM THE ROBBER-CHIEF 


(Abridged from the Original) 

1 . 

There is a wide waste-land called Jaliar haioor in close 
proximity to which lies the village of Bakulia. In this 
village lived a Brahmin named Khelaram with his wife 
Jashodhara. The couple were happy in all other respects but 
they had no child. This grieved tiiem ranch. In the country- 
side a man without any issue is called liy the hated name of 
‘ Atkurlu ’ they Itemoaned their lot saying, “"What is the 
good of our existence without any issue ? We rvill starve our- 
selves to death and no more see our neighbours to hear only 
abuse from them. We will not light our evening lamp nor 
show ourselves to the sun in the day-time. With doors bolted, 
we will shut ourselves up in the house. Let eternal darkness 
cover our shame.” The couple spent three days in fasting in this 
way, and on the night of the third day Jashodhara dreamed that 
she saw the "oddess Manasa Uevi calling her up and ordering her 
to dedicate a cup [ghata) in her honour on the last day of the 
month of Ashar (about the Loth of July). For the n hole of 
the following thirty days she was required to lead an austere 
life of penance and devotion, and burn incense and make 
fiower-offt*rings to the goddess in the evening. On the 
last day of Sravana fabout Llth of August) the pujr’ 
of ilanasa Devi w is t i b' c I’uplcte 1 liy an ob>erv ince of the 
proper rite>. 

Tile woman told the story of her dream to hm' hu>l)and 
and they did as they were bid. 

LI. l-TiO (abridged). 

If. 9 
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2. IhK Bfirni ov Kkn’aj. vM 

■■:r 111'' i't'iLJ i xt. 

Deviiitc bi^iievev hi MauMsa iJevi ('haaJra iva>. 'iit- 
:i>crioe' thu birth ih' a ■'Oii to the eou[ile to tile niei-ey of the 
e-oddess. 

The sou born to the couple at a rather late hour of life was 
a healthy-lookiiiit iiuby of dusky colour. The overjoyed 
mother did not, liowever, live loiii;’ to enjoy her v lod fortune. 
She died when the child was only seven mouths old They cal ed 
him Keiiaram [-'it. purchased by riam, — entirely owned by 
Ilam), The death oi his lovinu wu'e u ive .>ueh a rude shock 
to the Brahmin that he went anay shortly after to visit the 
slu'iues, and three year' passed. — he never returned home. His 
little son, only one year old, was left to the can' oi his maternal 
uncles who lived in th>'\iikm<' i.| l)ev|>m' in Tlyinen'iiig'h. 
They fed the b diy c nv's milk and took special c uv of him. 
Thus ill spite 01 the ealunitiis 'uil’ered in lus infaucy. 
things fared eonip ir U ively ued hiin till he -aa-w to be 

three } ears' ( dd . 
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thinit to liw' upon. I he uncle-, nl Jveiiaram sold liim for tii'c 
ee/Zeds of ri( e. 
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KENARaM 'IHE ROBBEiACHlEi ‘i 

A). Hk j(jinv a ijAX(j ov A 

A iiiA'i of tile iv tiv.-irta eti-te pui'ohA'>eE; ..i- i'o,v ei'.l \v"i^ 
(lelit'hted witli hi' ii uwiiiu' to the i-ohu-t p'.i V'eiue if the 

child. 

Seven sons of this Kaivarta were the le.a icis of .s-veii ^ ing’s. 
ih’oiii t!ie (d.u’o Hills to tiie sea eo.ist in the <.Tarh. the extensive 
tract of country was without any hibit-itinn of men in 
those days. The land was overni’ou'u with a dense junyle of 
long reeds, wdiich alt'orded shell er to tlie rohh'U’'. I’he people 
buried their wealth under the earth for fear of plunder. The 
robbers strantrle;! the t\-<iy farers with no 0 'e> of rope. The 
Daeoits lieeame iu fact the masters of the conntrs' and no one 
helieved in the p over of tlie king. iMany villages presented a 
scene of total desertion under the rule of the Kajis. 

].h’ought up timongst the robber from childhood. 
Kenaram hecam.e expert iu the art of robijiug people and 
killing them. The lv;\ivarta brothers lia 1 gro vn imm 'usely 
ricli 1)y their wlekeii trade, yet they did not give up their c illiug, 
but continued to store tlie wealth tiiey aeq'tncl by ro'tbery 
under the (earth in that extensive jungle <).*■' reeds. 

Says Chamlrd, the poetess, ” Kenaram bi-.-'.i.ne a m.ati of 
gigantic p!ivsi([iie If he stood up, it s^, ,i rjtir ius head 
toueht'il the skies. \^ hili' tlie earth look al iilvo nis fo it-stool. 
He a|)p‘:'ared like ■' 'in il! hillock, all dusti . '■ivotig in his 
limbs like a second Havana.” 

Though ;i Hr.ihmin by birth, no one liad ’.ustr'ucted nun in 
the wavs of reiigi'iii. He had never h'n'nt t" di'tingiush 
betwefni virtui.' ainl vice. He tmiaw ca.is'i ' i heir tbe tiles 
of the gods; he Ivui not the fainie>r i te i i' to .vnir -in ivas. 
His nee(_t was small as he hail no wire, no cluntren \et he 
didighti'd in robbing and killing men. Mt' rnnrdi'fed men 
for tilt' sake ijf murder, lie stole moiu'y ui 'r.ey f.,,. tp,. 
of burying it under the <*art’'i. Just as a tiger Kid-- auimils 
for the sake of sport, even .so did iveii.iram kill men. 
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He seldom -vvent to his uncles’ house. Like an uncouth- 
looking hoar he slept on the hare ground in the depth of the 
jungles, heedless of the bites of gnats or insects. He had no 
thought of luxury, nor cared (o spend money for his own 
comfort. Daily he plundered and daily he buried his booty 
under the earth. 

The straggling herds of buffaloes and cows in the 
neighbouring meadows exceeded all calculation, and Kenaram 
and his men drank milk ahunda?itly and became robust and 
strong bevond all measure. From the hillv land of Susang 
to the great tract of the jungly land called the “ Jalia haicor ” 
Kenaram and his band wandered about in ferocious quest of 
w'ealthy wayfarers and pilgrims. Frequently some poor 
merchant passing by the river with his cargo was killed, and 
his boat was sunk in the river after having been looted of its 
merchandise. His name thus became a dread in the country; 
mothers in half-audihle words uttered his name to the little 
lads, and more than a lullaby the name made the young eye- 
lids close instantly and brought sleep to them. “The very 
leaves of the trees, ” says Chandra, “ shivered as if in, fright, 
when the robbers of Kenarara’s gang shout(-d their war-cry. 
None dared to light a lamp in the evening lest it Avould 
attract notice to the house, nor dared to come outside after 
dusk.” 

LI. 1-Gl. 


•1. Kenaram meets Dangshidas. 

It was on one occasion Avhen Bangshi Das the poet and 
devotee, who rpjuici'd I'vm- in Afanasa Demi's name happened 
to pass through the di>tnal tract of '' Ja/iu /noror ” with his 
band of singei";. He had gone on a professional call to a 
distant part of the country and was on his way back home. 
His mind wa-; tilled with devotion so tiiat as he travelled he 
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sang tbe ])raises of Manasa Devi to the music of liis one- 
stringed lyre. And the band played on tabors and cymbals, 
Thej^ were so lost in devotional fervour that they not only sang 
and play^ed on their musical instruments, but danced as they 
went their way. “ Bangshi Das,” says Chandra, “ had a cloth 
round his body on which the names of bis god were inscribed. 
Such clothes were called ‘ ndmdb iUs. ’ He was dressed as 
an ascetic, his liair was knotted, and on his forehead was the 
long iilafc-mavk showing the creed that he professed.” The 
whole band was, so to speak, lost in spiritual reveries. They 
did not care to look at the way through the thick jungle, nor 
at the sky, nor at the landscape around. It was an all- 
absorbing joy to them that they sang the ^Mother’s name. 
They' now suddenly felt their path obstructed by' the long 
reeds and knew that they' had reached the JalUf haicor ” — 
a tract which would require them a full day to cross. Just at 
that time they heard a crv “ Victorv to Kali” which chilled 
the very life-blood of the musical party led by Bangshi Das; 
and before a moment had passed, stood before tliem the 
stalwart dark figure of Kenaram, the redoubted robber- 
chief. His clothes were wound up round the waist in the 
fashion of North- JVestern people; he looked like a mena- 
cing cloud charged with lightnin<;. Like the very god of 
death Kenaram with bis party stood near them demanding the 
surrender of their money and life. Kenaram said with a loud 
laugli, “ Do you know who I am ? ” Bangshi smiled and replied, 
“ You are an Evil One, who is there that does not know such a 
man? But what have we with us to deserve your notice ? 
Here, look ” — and .saying this he opened and emptied bis bag 
before Kenaram. Some torn clothes and a few seers of rice 
are all my property. Ti'hat would you do with these ? Of 
course you are ([Uite welcome to have them if you like. — It is 
a sid thin.g to retlect that you do not eare tor real treasure, 
V. hich is devotion to .Manasa Devi, ])ut commit heinous crimes 
for temporal riches which will not last.” 



, : MaI-LAT"; 

’• I ri’A ,',ot 'c 1'tr t'ltori^ii 'ly in 'Hi'li 

riotter.' , miiruin' has !;('f;i ^ny "ucupatioii fur uiauy year', anu 
i: is li'jneleS' fur you tu rry to euiivert nie l^y a <ermon, 
saiLi the 1 ' 'Ijivr-cnief sniiiina, and tiien nihiuil, '• i will hill you 
and all vour men. Whether you hav.s niiythinn or iujt doe> 
ii'jt matter, Ivililuy my proi'e'i'ioa and I deliiriiL in killina;. 

I have no other object. Where I set money I rob, lait where 
I do not get. 1 kill 

“• "What do you uo with tlie money ? Do yon di-stribute 
it among the poor as .some robher.s do ?” 

“ No, I bury it under the earth. dVliy should I giv'c 
this money to the poor ? If I would do that, they would 
grow rich and run after vile pleasures, and become like sonte 
of us ; for po.sse.ssion of money puts all kinds of wrong things 
into the head.” 

Amused a little, in sjute of the critical condition in 
which Baugslii stood, with the queer reply of tlie roltber, he 
asked him to tell him lii' name. Keiiaram smiled and softly 
said. '• Yea. my name is K^-nar.am.” Then a shudder passed 
through the nerves of the singers ; their blood, it seemed, 
became icy-cold in hoiror. But Ikaiigshi stood calm as ever, 
facing tlie robb.-^r tis if mithiug had h.apiiencd, y)n his lijK 
played tlie 'ereue smile which had aliVcidy pu/.zled the robber- 
chief a little. ■■ Ibke heeii. Ivenuram, you have l.'eeii spending 
thi' lire in ^'ice. hue the •'nu is euming, Itun't vuu 'ee 
that Is it not high tune’ that yim sliQuid refiirin vtjiir 
'.taysr ” 

Never befor ' this iiuj atty tulier inan i ntured to lu’ec.ch 
to Kenaram the 'ehili''s,,pjiy of religion. '.\nen once jdaced 
within his clurciie>, ilc- wijiidercd at tlie courage of the ni in 
and said. ” No more talk be reaily to meet de-tth." 

Bangshi ' lui, •That I would be pro'.mtly, ]5ut uill you 
tell iiie one rhin.g. Du yuu sjumd ;i p tvt oi your money for cour 
own comforts > " "Not a liit, tiiit would be nourishiug gre-'d 
and weakening myseli, for [ would he.pelessly thrn.v myself into 
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the snare of desire if I indulged in luxuries, and cease io be 
the free man that I am." 

Still more amazed at the curious words of the 
rob’ner-chitrf Bane-shi said, " if you do not ^ive inouey 
to the poor, nor indulge in luxury, whi'^ "oo,! do yoo. 
derive from buryiii-t it under the ea.'tii aril killiim' meu for 
no purpose - " 

Keiiaram repliel iuditferemly, •• Dj oil tiie ricn men .m 
yoai' country give tiieir money to ih.- jioor - X"l a hit. So 
you see I do not do less than they do. Ados" lU rimm do 
not spend money for tlieir own comforts either, diiey are 
satisfied by lueivdv storing it awiv. AVhereas 1 return all nrv 
wealth to its real owner.” 

“ dA ho is that owner ? ” asked Bangtshi. 

A\ hy ? — mother earth,” said Kenarara. * All coins, 
gold and silver come frotn the earth and will be reduced to 
eartli. fco I bury them under eaith. Is it not the right 
thing that I do ? I kill men because I have been acctistotned 
to do so and I delight in doing this out of long habit.” 
“ But,” he hastily added, “ I cannot waste time in this way. 
AA hat is your name? I ask this because I see vou are a very 
bold fellow to speak to me in this way.” 

“ I am Baiigshi Das,” said the poet coolly. At this 
Kenaram was startled. He said, “ Are vou that celebrated 
man whose songs are said to melt even a stone r ” Bangshi 
said, “ Yes, they may melt a stone but not the stony heart of a 
robber.” 

Then the robber-chief told him that in spite of everything 
he would not spare lum or liis hand. There was no other 
alternative and they must make themselves ready. 

LI. 1-160 (abridged). 
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5. Thk Song of Manasa Devi.' 

Bangshi said, “ Behold, O robber-chief, the evening has 
come and Ave are going to start for the new shores ; standing, 
however, here on this old soil from which Ave are to depart for 
ever I want losing once for all those songs about Manasa Devi 
which have given my soul joys of the othes world all my 
life.” 

Keuaram hesitated for a moment and then decided to 
comply with the request. The singers with eyes full of tears, 
resigned children oi Manasa Devi, began those songs which 
had stirred the hearts of men and women of the vast district 
for many years. Keuaram said, “ Listen to me, here do I 
sheathe my sword. I give you permission to sing the songs 
so long that I do not unsheathe it again.” 

In the dismal regions, the sky served as canopy, and a 
few robbers were their silent audience. On the green grass 
sat Kenaram in the midst of his crew with the hilt of his 
sword in his right hand. And Bangshi Das began to sing 
assisted by a well-trained c-horiis, full of devotion intensified 
by the thought of his approaching end. Bangshi sang 
SAveetly and every nord that he sang had added pathos from 
his tears. The whole music breathed a tender Avail of devo- 
tion Avhich became irresistible. The very birds that fleAV in 
the air came near and s.at on the boughs of trees close by, 
attracted by the melody and pathos of Bangshi’s voice. 
Twilight was succeeded by an impenetrable darkness in that 
forest land. But Kenaram gave orders to his crew for a 
general illumination, and then hole tract was illumined by 

^ Til*-' song of M au.isa T'evi IS complete in T2S lines of vct'.e arul hears tiie tianies of 
■1 j'.oets HI the (Olopli’n^:, / u., Hanigshi D.is, Xarayan Deb, Kwti»iiW,ir Pas an<l Wat, in 
Piimlit Tt gives tlie stoiv "f Durga’s quair* I with Si%a, th-- i>irtii of Manama Dtvi, her 
qntirrel with Cinnil, tiie dt-atii of liis six Sons nml ends in the account of the widowhood of 
Behula and her -rnrtinL^ with lier hnsband’s coi osc on a raft f -g-ive licre veiy shoitiy 
the n-ist of this =torv as it is altnsrether a different suiqect and imt i^it-vanc ro tlie presint 
topic. 
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hundreds of torch-lights so that the night lost all grimness 
and looked smiling and bright as day. 

Kenaram, as he sat still with the sword by his side, be- 
came the more and more moved as the song went on and his 
emotion became visible in his face. The story of Behula, the 
faithful bride, was the subject of the song. In the bridal 
chamber her husband had died by snake-bite. They saw her 
seated quietly like a statue. The women of the house called 
her ‘ the unlucky one ’ — a witch ; on the bridal night her 
husband had died. “ It is not the snake but your ill luck — 
your evil eye, — that has killed him.” This was the cruel remark 
of the maids in attendance. Heedless of sympathy and abuse 
alike, she sat still and suppressed the tears that were ready 
to spring to her eyes. She was thinking of the request which 
her husband had made to her to come to a closer embrace, 
but which, out of her shyness, the new bride had not complied 
with. 

Then the corpse was about to be taken for cremation. 
Here she stepped forward and said that she would carry it on 
a raft, till she reached those shores from which she could 
win him back to life. Without him she could not — she 
would not live. She would visit the regions of death, and of 
deathless pangs, if necessary, to re.store her husband to life. 

The pathos reached the highest point where against the 
remonstrances of thousands of people who had assembled 
on the banks of the Gangoor, she, a girl of fourteen, stood 
heroic in her determination — griefless amongst many who 
were grieving, tearless amongst hundreds of tearful men and 
women. Emaciated by fasting and the secret pain of her heart, 
she looked like the very angel of love — prepared for all 
martyrdom, for all risks and sacrifices. “O our dear Savitri ! ” 
they all cried out, as they importuned her to return to 
home-life; for Savitri is the adored name of one of our 
mythological heroines whose sacrifice for love remains 
unparalleled in world’s history to this day. LI. 1-728, 

23 
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6. The REFORMATroY. 

At this sia:?'? of the song Kenaram threw away his sword 


and 

began ciu 

• aloud like a 

woman. The stone had 

aciua 

lily mei*e ■ 

it last. He said, 

•’ Sing. 0 Brahmin, sing 

agaii: 

; what t h' 

ive sun".” He s 

topped for a time only to 


nh V 'V - f 

hrik-'d with tear,-, 

and slid to Banssbi; “I 


■ii'.rreri.ho nr- ' ' you. O Brahmin ; T have amassea enough 
wealth, f.u' ' T; hi, to live upon in comfort for itenerations. 
All r'uis V of','. •. oa, you will have no- need to hes from door 

to door ; be oi u. unto me and tell me as to ho« I may be 
savea from Bangshi said in reply, “I sing praises of 

Alanasa Dsvi ami live upon the small alms that my honest 
audience give me. I am a seeker of that wealth, compared to 
which your riches are but as lead before the diamond. I wish to 
live and die as an honest Brahmin. What shall I do with 
temporal riches ? No, I will not defile my hand by taking 
what you have got by killing innocent men.” 

Then did Kenaram helplessly look around and saw every- 
thing dark before him. He reflected on his past life and the 
memory of his childhood caused him great pain. “I do not 
remember to have seen my parents. There was none to instruct 
me in the ways of truth. Losing my parents, I took shelter in 
my uncle’s house who sold me for 5 cattoi of rice during 
famine time. I mixed with bad men and have since been 
living as a robber in this forest. The merchants do not ply 
their boats in these regions for fear of me — Alas ! my riches 
will be of no avail, when I shall die. I will throw all my 
wealth — my whole life’s accumulation — into yonder river and I 
will drown myself therein.” Kenaram’s emotions were now 
roused to the highest pitch. He ordered his men to bring 
him the hoards that he had buried under the earth. These 
were brought before him in pitchers. Kenaram looked at the 
river that flowed by ' and flung the pitchers into the waters one 


It was the Phueleehwjri into which Kenaram had thrown all his wealth. 



The Cobra under the Spell of a Song 



Vt this sta^L' I't the Keii.iiaiii tliiew auay liis 

■-word anil be^an to orv aioiul hke a wouiaa.” 

Kenoi'iini, p. 17 S 
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after another, till none was left. The strong man was all tears 
and in burniinr remorse he hit his body and tore his own hair. 
He unsheathed his sword and said to Ban^hsi, “ O my master 
behold, I will kill myself before you to atone for my sins.” 

Bangshi Das took compas<ion on him and as the man was 
really and sincerely repentant gave him sound adduce for 
reforming his character. Keuaram had a sweet voice and in 
course of time became an earnest disciple of Bangshi and 
lived by singinsj songs on Manasa Devi. Chandravati say^ that 
his great renunciation and pure life were much appreciated 
by the people soon after. When singing, tears often came to 
his eyes, and he santt and danced like a man lost to this world 
— absorbed in reveries. TlnHe to whom he had been once a 
terror, now approached him with, requests to sing the beautiful 
songs of Mana'a Devi and they often burst into tears at the 
pathos created by the singer who had once been a ruffian.” 
“ Thus did the iiiHuence of a sainti.v life turn a stone into a 
soft-hearted man. When he sang, it seemed that the very trees 
became spell-bound and shed tears in the shape of dew,” 
Chandrd, the daughter of Bangshi in the pauar metre. 


Li. 1-S9. 








PREFACE 

This hallad was collected by Chandra Kumar Dey from 
different sources, and sent to me on the 30th of March, 1920. 

For some reasons which I am not allowed to disclose. I 
will not mention the names of the parsons who helped Chandra 
Kumar in recovering the song. They purposely omitted some 
portions in which further particulars about the principal 
characters of the song were given ; and following Chandra 
Kumar’s advice I had to change the names of the hero, heroine 
and of their native place as originally found in the ballad. 

The incidents of the ballad took place about the latter 
part of the 17th Century; and there is no doubt that it is the 
popular version of an event which caused a considerable 
commotion in the locality where it occurred. The memory 
of it is still fresh in some quarters. But I need not lay any 
further stress on the historical side of this interesting poem. 

It will be seen ibat one version of the story ends on 
page 193, where the marriage of the hero with the daughter of 
the Raja is described as having taken place with his permis- 
sion. (Canto III, LI. 80-90. ) The episode of the concluding 
chapter of this version is far from being authentic. IVhat good 
could the Baja derive by giving his daughter in marriage to the 
first man whose face he would see one particular morning ? He 
could as well have married the girl to a man whose status in 
society w’as equal to his own. It would have made no 
difference iu the situation ; whereas it w'ould have saved the 
family from a great dishonour. The course, he is described to 
have followed in the first version, seems therefi;re to be an 
a solutely whimsical one. 

The Raja at a late hour sanctioned the marriage. This 
was a fact. The i)Oet who gave this version of tlie story 
W’as evidently not cognisant of the details. 

Now, in some of the folk-tales current in the country, we 
have met with a similar incident of an autocrat’s vow to give 
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away his daughter to the first man he would see one 
particular n.oruing. It therefore seems to me that this quite 
familiar episode that we tind in our folk-tales was dovetailed 
into the story by the rural bard, who did not know fully well the 
circumstances which had led the itaia to '^auction the marriage 
of his daiuthter with Madan. Up to the Piaja s return home in 
a highly distracted state of mind, the poet gave a true and well 
authenticated story. No doubt that '.he events happened 
exactly as they are found describeil in tlie ballad. But, as I 
have already mentioned elsewhere, tlic ballad-mongers had a 
great tendency to mix up fact< with folk-tales, in order to 
capture the imagination of the rural people most eil'ectiveiy. 
The last episode in the iirst veiuiou i.' introduced with the 
oliject of heightening the charm oi tuc .iarrative by means of a 
familiar folk-tale which had already ‘U ..ppeal for the people. 

But, the second version, v iucl' '■■egins from Cantu lY, 
is an oVjvious exii-jsition of the real t.u.t-' • i tne case. 

The situati‘')n of the Baja w.u' "•rjehy rh’^. He was bound 
ro eari'N out the orders of the wai;. .n a feudatory chief 
under him; hut hh risk eitn.cr "'wv 'v.rs fringing in a 

comnlication of fmz^ling circuni't '.uc-*'. if he dl^ol)eyell tlie 
.Sultan it woulil nn-.m the lo^-; -.'f hl^ life and property. 
<0n the other hiiul, for a Hindu to give away his ilaughter 
to the harem of a Tluliammadau ]-> evt-n wor^e than death. 
Bv doing ^o he would forfeit all claims to remain a Hindu. 
His own kith and kin would nive him up altogether, 
however grctt he might he in wealth and power. 

What was he to do under the cireum>tances ? It would 
not at all save the situation if he gave away his daughter 
to a suitable bride-groom ; it would complicate it the more. 
The Nawab’s wrath would not only fall (ju him hut on the 
bride-groom also, and they would both be treated like the 
worst of criminals. 

At this juncture, the queen came to the rescue with a 
shrewd plan which showed the woman’s keener common sense. 
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In the mid-night she called to her presence one of the young 
servants of the palace named Madan. This lad was not only 
exceedingly handsome in appearance but a talented youth 
of tried integrity of character. The queen at her great 
crisis offered him the hands of her daughter privately 
without caring for his low status In society. 

No one knew it, not even the boatman Kdna-Chaita 
on whom her strict order was to land the coujile at the first 
place he would reach at day -break, after having rowed the 
boat as fast as be could with his oarsmen during the hours 
of the night. He was not to question as to wlio they were, 
nor have any chance of seeing their face as he was to leave 
them before it was dawn and row his boat liack homeAvards. 

The disappearance of the princess Avith a young servant 
from the palace naturally gave rise to a great ,'Candak but ail 
the same, ir saved the Raja from a great danger. ros>ibly. he 
kneAv nothing of it the whole thing Avas planned and carried 
out 1)y the queen very privately. The anger, chagrin and 
disappointment lie felt at this abaluction of his daughter were 
all hon<i /i(h\ and the NaAvab instead of getting angry with 
him probably felt a sympatliy in his di'-cri'.-s, Thtts a great 
crisis \A-as averted by this cunning device of the uneen. 

Noav the pursuit of the uuiiappy pair by the Raja’s 
people continued for a long time after their flight. For the 
Raja naturally felt a desire to punish the culprit. After 
some time the young man Aladan AA‘as arrestr-d one day, and 
the news of his arrest reached Rupavati Avho hastened 
to the palace to rescue her hushand from the liands of the 
infuriated Raja. In the meantime, it may be easily surmised, 
the NuAvab’s anger Avas abated. Tor the fancy of an autocrat 
for a fair girl and the measures adopted for securing her 
for his harem, never continued long. It Avas ahvays a 
passing whim with these men. 

When thus the NaAvab had ceased taking any interest 
in the affair, our hero’s case came up for trial before the 

2i 
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Eaja. It was at this time that he was apprised of the 
real circumstances and for the first time learnt that his 
own queen had given Rupavati in marriage to Madan. 

Then he himself formally sanctioned the marriage, and 
by raising his son-in-law to the rank of a Zaminder, did 
his best to remove the stigma which had attached to his 
family owing to the alleged abduction of the girl. But as 
that son-in-law belonged to a lower caste, the tongue of 
scandal has not yet been silenced after the lapse of more 
than two centuries. 

What we have had occasion to notice in similar ballads 
again and again, forms also the most prominent and note- 
worthy point in this one, vi::., the womanly virtues and 
devotion of the heroine. Unfailingly these women always 
stand out as the very personifications of all that is lovely 
and noble in the softer sex. The character of Madan is 
brought out in bold linos. He is not a weakling as sometimes 
we find the heroes in the other ballads to be. Listen to 
his first words to Rupavati. He never forgets the difference 
between his position and that of his wife, — given him by a 
mere chance. How tenderly and tremulously does he 
approach her with sweet words of consolation, yet all the 
time alluding to his own low social status in terms of extreme 
humility! The pathos which Eupavati’s parting with him 
gives rise to has a tender appeal and the whole thing is very 
poetically put. Her determined attitude to rescue her 
husband in the hour of danger invests her character with a 
grandeur, in which we find an instance of sweetness mingled 
with nobility, and devotedness intensified by the most 
humiliating distresses. The poem which T have divided into 
seven cantos c'o?itains 498 lines. The reason why the author 
appears incognito is obvious. 

DIXESH CH4NDRA SEX. 

7, Biswakosh Lane, 

Bagbazar, ColcvHa, the 20th May, 1923. 



RUPAVATI 

I 

la the town of Rampur reigned a prince named 
Rajchandra on the banks of the Phuleshvvari ; he had built 
there a spacious bungalow with twelve gate-ways. The income 
from his estates was several lakh a year, and he had stables 
full of elephants and horses. He had countless soldiers, 
besides a good many officers employed to collect rents. 
The drummers and tabor-players dwelt in his town in 
plenty, and the Nahabat orchestra played their inusic every 
morning rousing the Raja from his sleep. 

One day he held his ditrliar as usual ; his officers 
were all present and he expressed to them his wish to 
pay his respects to the Nawab of Bengal who was bis feudal 
lord. He ordered the court-astrologer to find out an auspicious 
day. The latter settled the day and hour which M'ould come 
eight days after ; and the Raja made preparations to start at 
the auspicious ■ hour. Kana Chaita and Ubhutia, two 
brothers, took charge of the Raja’s pinnace. There were 
sixteen oarsmen and besides a splendid sail to increase the 
speed of the boat. The Raja filled it with many valuable 
goods. He took with him hair-combs and fans made of 
mica and many other indigenous articles such as mats made 
of ivory called the sital-pati, strings of large pearls, etc. — all 
to be presented to the Nawab. Besides he took Rupees Ten 
Thousand to be paid as his Nazar. A band of musicians and 
singers accompanied him. 

The Raja, on the eve of his departure, bade farewell 
to his queen leaving his only daughter in her charge with 
many a word of good advice. He said nood-bye to the citizens 
assembled, and performing some acts of ivligious merit such 
as giving away suras in charity and tor religious puiqrnses, 
started in his boat, which ran against tlie tide s'ciftiv. 
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aided liy the favourable wind. He w.is delighted with 
the siglit of the villages on both sides of the river, and 
havins; travelled the course of the Phuleshw'ari came to 
the mouth of the Xarsunda. He passed through that 
river and entered another which was called the Ghorautni. 
Having passed along this river also, he reached the nwble 
stream of the Aleghna, The waves there were in a state of 
chaotic dance, foaming, as it were, in great fury, the liaiiks 
at intervals breaking down dashed by the waves with a crash. 
Three months did the Raja pass in tlie bod of '.vaters and 
in tbit fourth he arrived at the Xawab’s city. 

His men took the presents to the Durbar. The artistic 
hair-eoinbs of mica ntid the ivory inats which the Kaja had 
brought with liim, were anknown in the city and tlie 
Xawab prized thetn very much. He was al'O pleased to 
receive the sum. of Rupees Ten Thousand from the Raja and 
ordered due quarters for his -tay in his city, .there the 
.Ltaja lived happily for 'Ome time. JR. 1-it. 

TI 

Thus passed one — two — tiiree mouths and mon , till .me 
full year rolled on, .Another year pa'sed mid tin R,'i,ast;ii 
did not return home. But w'iieii the third yevir also nas'^ed 
awav, tlie queen got alarmed. .She flre.arnt many had dreams. 
By this time her daughter liad .grown up and completed her 
fourteenth year. Slie was yet unmarried. The neighbours 
shook their heads and whispered amongst themselves 
disapproving this delay, and it well-nigh became a matter of 
their grave and serious talk. The queen heard all this. The girl 
had reached her youth and yet there was no near prospect of 
her marriage. The queen was distracted with anxiety on the 
score of her daughter and passed her niglit'i and days unhappily. 

Then after much thought she sent a letter to the Raja. 
In this she first paid her respects to him and then informed 
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him of the affairs of liis State as they stood, and finished 
her letter with these concluding words; — “three years you 
have lived away from us. All this time you have not cared 
to know how your daughter is faring. She has just stepped 
into her youth, and the neighbours whisper a lot of things. 
How can I, being her mother, bear all these ? If a daughter 
is kept unmarried when slie attains her puberty, all the 
religious merits of her parents go for nauglit. "When this 
letter will reach you, tarry not a moment but come home at 
once.” 

After having written this letter, she trusted it to a 
servant and sent him to ilurshidabad 

An astrologer came with his old hooks and took great 
pains to calculate the luck of the young maiden. He 
expressed his wisdom in these words “ She is beautiful as a 
fairy or a nymph, Words fall short in my attempts to give an 
idea of the great fortune in store for her. She is sure to be 
married to a prince and become his chief queen.” Another 
astrologer delivered himself thus, '• Her manners are pleasing 
to the eyes. This is indeed a good sign. Her fine eye-brows 
are distinct, and her hair long and fiowiug, her forehead 
broad and her teeth are like a string of pearls. I do predict 
that a merchant from the south will marry her, and her feet 
will be washed 1ty a liand'cd slave'< ’’ 

AiiOtlmr :tstr. -lou’cr -ciid, “ She lias all the >igns of a lueky 
cirl, J]ei tee* are like lotus-bud-:. Wiien she walk<, her 
foot-st ’p- leave (l;-tinct marks on the ground and there i> 
no holh"’, in the -;oie of her feet. Her bride-groom will come 
from The north. Her >igns are all very favourable and I 
predict that her status will he nothing short of a queen’s.” 

Yet .mother who predicted after closely examining her 
palms, “ Sure as i live, this ^irl will be married to a prince. 
How beautiful is her face ! it is more beautiful than a water- 
lily ; her eyes are playful as Khaiijan’s ; there is a glow of red 
on her cheeks, and her colour is like that of the moon-lteams. 
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There is no bad sign about her — none that I can detect. I 
do predict that she will live to be the mother of seven suns 
and that she will be a queen.” 

Then last came a prophet who predicted, “ The eyes of 
the girl are dark and pleasing. She will be a fortunate lady. 
Indeed, she will be a queen. But there is a slight flaw in 
her luck, this is the go.nt dosh. It can however, be easily 
rectified now. Bring a pair of silken clothes and some banana 
fruits. Till a plate with thickened milk, butter and rice. 
With these feed twelve Brahmins. The little flaw in her 
luck will be removed. She will have to take a bath in the 
holy waters brought from the shrines. This should be done 
in ray presence. I assure you if I perform this ceremony 
to-day, all evil influences of the planets will pass away, and 
she is sure to be married to-morrow.” 

The queen did all this in a devout spirit of faith. 

LI. 1-66. 


Ill 

The Raja has come back to his city after his rather 
long stay abroad, avowedly with the object of getting his 
daughter married. 

He looks pale and care-worn. He does not perform the 
usual duties of his State and he is indifferent to his exalted 
rank. He lies down in his couch the l.ve-long day but 
scarcely shuts his eye> to sleep. On his bed he L restless ; 
he often rises from it and pace.- the Ikxa’ with -low steps. 
He is sometimes heard to say in a low voice, “ Ala-, alas ! ” 

The queen marks this .and asks of him, '■ W'hat i- the matter 
with you, my lord - The fine !■»>(■ [, pivp u ed with my owo hands 
and scented with e./onf Tn* .lilt. . Us h.-d i-i ihe het> i-h.jv .lud I 
find you -leepless in y.air h*;.; lUc' and eiin.-., -la-red 

in the plate lait \..ei do .lot ti--oi,. In lei-.J., .[, nor 

-eem r. .vii'i'. o-oy O'.ie y .if .iauehter ie.ai to 
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you as life, but Avhat is the matter that you never greet her 
with sweet words ? It appears that for some unknown 
reason this palace has grown hitter to you as poison. Myself 
and our darling child have, for some unknown offence, lost 
your favour. You seem to be indifferent even to the all- 
engrossing question of her marriage. I feel so aggrieved at 
your conduct that at times I wish to commit suicide.” 

The Raja — “ Bear out with me, dear queen, for a little 
while, as I disclose matters to you. I am as if fallen into 
a sea. My ribs seem to lie eaten up by crocodiles. I am in 
a jungle where a hundred tigers are tearing my body to pieces. 
It seems that an arrow has pierced deep into my heart. 

What did you do, oh queen ! In an evil hour did you 
write the letter to me ; I took the letter to the Nawab to 
let him know how urgently I was required at home 
and sought permis.sion to return. He read the letter 
containing the news that my daughter has stepped into youth. 
He said, ‘I have heard, oh Raja, that your daughter is 
very beautiful. AVhy not marry her to me and enjoy all 
the honour of this high connection ! I will shower titles on 
you and in the durbar you will receive salutes from me as my 
esteemed relation. In all haste therefore, "o to your city. 
^Meantime, I shall be making preparations here for the 
marriage.’ 

“ Oh queen my caste, my religion are thus all going to 
be destroyed ! 'What is the arood of draararincr this miserable 
life ? I care not for my State now. Let us, dear queen, go 
together, awav — far awav to a forest. Now hear what I have 
resolved to do. The first man whom I shall see rising from 
my bed to-morruw morning, to him will I i,nve away my 
daughter. A pariah, a Bom or even one of a lower caste, 
if there be any, who(3ver he may be I shall m ike no distinction 
between caste and caste. Let him only be a Hindu and I 
shall oiTer my daughter to him. But to ;i Muhammadan, it 
i' impossible — never I Yen see, dear queen, tins 11 ij i- now 
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my gall and wormwood. Sometimes I feel inclined to drown 
myself into the river tying a pitcher to my neck with a rope 
You speak of poison — the poison that is consuming me 
cannot he removed even hy Dhanwantari — the physician of 
the gods.” 


The First Version. 

The queen, as she heard this, became sorely troubled 
in her heart and thus reflected with sorrow, “ If this night 
passes away it will lie ruin to us. I pray to God that this night 
may last for ever and that the sun may never rise to expose us 
to lasting shame and infamy.” 

There was a young lad in the palace who held the position 
of JBc.fcsi. His name was Madan and he belonged not to 
a quite high family. He used to make small purchases 
from the market for the palace and was always ready 
at call. He had a handsome appearance ; he looked quiet 


and 

lovely 

like 

the morning star. Th(“ 

lad 

had a 

free 

access 

into 

the inner apartments of 

the 

palacm 

His 

colour 

W Vs 

bright like molten gold. 

The 

queen 


sent for him and when lie appeared near her, slie said, Do 
not be frie’hteiiHi!. dear child, I take you as my son and -^haU 
frankdy tell you -ill.” And here s!ie related to him the whole 
story of the llaj i ' cruel resolve and endetl her siiort speecli thus_ 
Now listen ti! me Madam At the dawn of tlm day to-morrow, 
stay near tlm c!o'.r-’i\-ay of our '-ba'pir.e- chamber M'ait there 
\iitli a silhn of tobacco for the R.aja, Let that he vour 
prete.vt. Remain standing at the r^ate-way and do not fail,” 
He did not pause for a moment over this worderful 
request. He did not care to know whether it was east, west 
or north to which he was going, hut at once agreed to the 
queen’s command. 

The queen retired to her bed-room, and Madan came at 
the dawn of day near the gateway as directed. 
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Dark clouds lay scattered all over the sky and the red 
sun was just peeping through the eastern horizon. The 
Xahahat orchestra had just begun to play at the music- 
hall. The Raja left his couch and the queen opened the door 
for him. He came out of his room and glancing behind saw 
the lad waiting with a hooka in his hand. The Raja sat on 
a wooden seat carved on all sides with floral designs. Before 
it lay a golden cup of cold water. He waslied his hands and 
face with it and felt refreshed. He then asked Madan, 
“ What makes you come here near my sleeping-room at such 
an hour ? ” He saluted and replied, “I am your Highness’ 
slave and am always ready to carry out your orders. I have 
free access to the inner appartments ; for twelve years I have 
been at this palace, my lord, carrying out your commands. 
I am perfectly pleased with the kindness and indulgence 
with which I am treated here.” 

The Raja asked him many a question as to who his 
parents were and what country he came from ; when he got 
all information, the Raja gave orders for the marriage. An 
auspicious day was fixed and at an auspicious moment his 
daughter was given in marriage to Madan. A very rich 
dowry was given together with the grant of a whole village as 
a present to Rupavati. LI. 1-90. 


A Second Version. 

IV 

The Raja said, “ Dear queen, lot us decide our course, 
if we do not send our daughter to the Nawab, our rdj will be 
lost ; that is sure. Take my word, oh queen, I will destroy 
my city with my own hands and its ruins I will throw into the 
river. The Pathan soldiers will come and take me to Murshi- 
dfibad bound hand and foot. For this daughter’s sake, we are 
in this sorrv plight to day. She is like a dagger pierced 
5 
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through ray heart. Alas, my caste and religion are all going 
to be destroyed, and I am approaching fast a miserable end 
The time has been fixed within which sbe must be sent and 
what am I to do now ? Shall I poison her or burn her alive ? 
To what country can I go to escape this dire mishap ? Make 
preparations, oh queen, to send her away at once, wherever 
you like. For myself, I liavc resolved to drown myself 
into the river.” 

M^hen the queen heard what the Raja said, she at once 
decided her couise. 

She bad a page named Aladan — a very handsome young 
man. His duty was to gather flowers for the temple and 
carry out her wishes in small matters. A quiet submissive 
boy he was, always ready at call. He looked like the morning 
star, pleasing to the eyes. The queen did not care to consider 
the question of caste or family status. She resolved to 
abandon all affection for her dear daughter. Rupavati knew 
nothing of u’hat had happened. In the hours of midnight 
the queen paid a visit to her chamber privately. There she 
slept radiant like the moon. Her beautiful form caused 
to-day only a deep pain in th e mother’s heart. “Ah ! she is 
my pet bird, dear as a rib of my heart ! How can I think 
of sending her away from this golden cage of auection in 
which I have reared her up ? ” — she thought. And then she 
called out, “Now arise, my darling, and see your unfortu- 
nate mother standing near your bed. Awake, dear one, and 
see ; the whole city is, as it were, on lire and burning for your 
sake. For you, your dear father has resolved to diown himself 
in the river. For you, we are going away to some forests to 
live like exiles.” 

Rupavati was dreaming at the time as if the whole city 
was in mourning. She awoke with a start and saw her mother 
wiping away her tears with the edge of her sadi. She said, 
“'W’'hat is it, mother, that you are crying for ? I cannot bear 
this sight. What have I done to hurt your feelings thus ?” 
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“ No offence, dear daughter, have you committed” — said 
the unfortunate mother. “ Providence has been hostile to us 
and cut off all our hopes ; oh cruel Providence, how couldst 
thou cut off the tree under whose shadow I came seeking 
shade I Alas, never more shall I liave the fortune, oh dear 
girl, of seeiug your moon-like face. Never more shall I be 
allowed to liear that sweet address ‘mama’ from your lips'. 
Oh my pet bird, you are going to fly away cutting off for ever 
the chain of affedion which binds you here.” LI. 1-18. 


V 

No bridal song was sung, no ceremony took place. I'he 
liulies of the house did not cry ‘ Victory and Joy ’ at the 
auspicious moment, nor uttered their blessings. No one came 
to anoint the bride with turmeric and sweet scents. Tlie 
mother did not go to the good neiglit)ours. seeking blessings 
for the child, and the ladies nf the hou'e did not assemble 
together by the side of the tank to till pitchers for the sacred 
ceremony, singing in chorus as customary. 

Tlie mother’s heart secndly bhal. The night was dark 
and still and from the sky sparkled a tew stars. Madan came 
at that hour and waited at the gate-way. In deep shame 
Itupavati had not the pouer to arrange hei' long flowing hair 
which fell in curls round her face. In all hurry she donned 
a bridal dress. No priest came to perform the usual rites. 
In that solemn hour of night the mother offered her child to 
the hands of Madan. Sh(> took the girl’s hands and placed them 
on NIadan’s and there was none to witness it. The hall did not 
resound with the glee voices of women wishing good for the 
couple. Silent grief surged in the mother’s heart in the place 
of festive songs in tiu; great hall of the Jlaja. 

The sun and the moon she called to witness as she offered 
llupavati to the a outh Madan. 
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The i|iieen — Now, Aladan, a word have I to say to you. 

I have now olt'ered you my darlim: daughter, she is the one 
solitary lamp of the hon^e — my only child— T am giving her 
to you and what words are there which can adeciuately express 
my feelings at this hour ! I have taken out, it seems to me, 
a rib from my side to oiter you. I have broken the golden 
case with my own hands to otter you the pet bird I have 
adored and loved all these years I Whether it be your lot to 
live in a city or wander in woods, bear one word of mine in 
mind. Do not give any pain to the heart of this girl. As 
you are now her lord, it is fully in your power to make her 
happy or miserable. None is there in this world to look after 
this unfortunate girl except you.” 

The mother and the daughter wept. On the boughs of 
trees sat the mute birds, as if struck dumb by grief, and the 
wind rustled through leaves with a moaning sound. 

In that depth of night the queen had brought the boat- 
man to the palace, and no one amongst the citizens had known 
of this. The boatman Chaita was blind of one eye but he was an 
adept in his profession. The queen presented him a purse. 
Madan came to the boat with his new bride llupavati. The 
queen bade them farewell and retiied to her chamber. 

The boat went like a shooting star, rowed by expert hands 
and with her sails all unfurled. She pa.ssed through thirteen 
hdks (bends) of the river, and when the fourteenth hcik was 
half-completed, they saw the sun rising in the east. The 
boatman Chaita stopped there and said, “ Passengers, whoever 
you may be, it is the order of the queen that as soon as the 
night wilt be over you are to leave my boat.” 

There was no village or town in the neighbourhood. The 
turbulent waves danced furiously in the river. The growls of 
tigers and hears were heard from the jungles on the Imnk, 
and i.i the waters the crocodiles roamed in quest of prey. 
There Chaita left the couple as exiles in the forest, and rowed 
his boat homewards. 
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“ Oh the pleasure-boat of ray father’s palace,” said the 
girl to herself, “ you too are going to leave me ! Tell my 
mother, I pray you, the news of her unfortunate daughter, 
she has been left in the forest as an exile by the boatmen. 
By my life, tell my father that I am left in this jungle 
without any means of preserving life.” 

Swiftly did the boat go out of sight. Like a wild deer 
Bupavati wandered about in the forest. ‘‘Hear me, oh wood- 
land,” she said weeping, “ carry the message to my mother that 
her daughter is going to be devoured by hungry tigers.” 

31a(hi}i — “ Do not cry, oh maiden, what does it avail to 
sorrow over jmur lot ? It is God’s decree, who can alter 
his dispensation ? A .serpent has Intten on the head. The 
poison is already in the brain. IVhat will the physician do at 
such a stage ? For some evil we did in our past life, are we 
here exiled to the forest I 

“ You are, oh maiden, like a sacred offering to the gods, — a 
dog am I who have ventured to touch it. Is it for this that you 
are crying ? I am hateful as a Pariah, and you are holy as the 
stream of the Ganges. But, by my life, I assure you, I will not 
come too near nor dare touch your feet. Here am I to gather 
fruits from the forest for you when you will l)e hungry, and I 
will serve you with water when you will suffer from thirst. The 
tender leaves of trees will I spread here, to make abed for you. 
The darling of the Raja are yea, oh maiden, unaccustomed to 
hardships ! How alas I will you pass the terra of your exile 
in the forest all alone? What a pity, that for your companion 
you have one who is no better than a slave to you I ” 

When she heard this she wept and said, I will tell you 
frankly^, dear lord of my heart, my mother has offered me 
unto ymu. Though I may live in these woods, I know that 
I am in the custody of my husband. There is none else for 
whom I would care in this wrrld. Ah me 1 111 luck has 

brought on us all these misfortunes. How trrieved am I that it 
is for me that you too arc an exile in this forest.” LI. 1-76. 
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VI 

Kangalia and Jangalia are two brothers. Their trade 
is to catch fish with nets. That is their only employment and 
source of income. They carry baskets tied to their waists and 
with nets in hands nander about in mornings and afternoons 
in quest of fish by the riyer-side. 

While journeying in this way ther happened to meet 
Rupayati. The two brothers had three wives. But not one 
of them had borne them a child. Theijeldest of them was 
Punai by name. She was Kangalia’s n ife. 

Kangalia returning home, called aloud, Come out Punai 
and see." Punai came out and looked around. 

She saw a stranger and a maiden beautiful as a nymph. 
She looked like the Goddess of Portune herself. 

Kauualia said, T tlragged my net through the waters 
from morn to eve hut not even a lobstc'r could I catch in the 
river. But curiously this little Goddess of Fortune I picked 
up from the wayside. Take her to the hou'C with care and 
look after her comforts." 

Punai had neither son nor daughter as already stated. 
She was always unhappy for this. She was right glad to 
ha\e till' fair maiden for her daughter. 

•'Whose daughter arc you, child: Where is your home 
and who is this young man with you r " .Vnd a hundred 
ilULstioiis more 'he ask'd atVectionately. 

Ko mother — no lather have I, nor a brother even. 
Like a wec'l drifted by current I wander about as luck would 
lead me, Alv evil 'tars have sent me here as an rvile. I was 
passing my day in great sorrow and helple.'sness. It is a 
good eha.nce that we have met _\ou ; you aie a mother unto 
me, I crave a little sludter at your feet." 

Without children in the hoii'c, the woild \\as a void to 
Punai. But by the nr ice of (iod 'he got a son and a 
daughter now. and 'he con'idered it as her greatest foitune 
on the earth. LI. l-oih 



The Fishermen’s Prize 



“ liile jouineying’ in this way tlipy happened to 
meet Kupavati.” 


Ri'ljiii-iiti , ]i. 
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VII 

Modun 

■‘Oil my clearest ! I beg leave of you for a fort- 
night. I lived at your fatlier’.s palace continually for 
six years last time and did ndt take any notice of my 
uaveuts all this jieriod I do not know if thev are alive 
or dead. I intend to pay a visit to my home fia- seeing them 
once. For a short time I wish to be absent from here with 
your permission.” 

* * * * 


R/'jiara/l 

“Oh my little bc'e ! 'I’he niuht passes away and the 
dawn approaches fa^t ! Black is your colour, but your eye.s 
gleam like .silver 1 Who is the god that h-is made you, my 
little tly. to hover altout in the woods Will you, oh dear one, 
do me one favour ? Fly where my lovt' is and get some 
tidings of him. He went away ])romising a speedy return, 
taking leave for a fortnight from me. The moon had faded 
away at the time but now, look to the sky, she has appeared 
again with her round form and yet he has not come back 
to me ! The fortnight is gone and amuher is dr.iwing to 
its end; — has he forgotten me, unfortunate as I am? I cast 
my eager glances towards the path morn and eve in vain 
hope ! A mist of tear-', like cobweb, covers both my eyes 
in the dark. Alany a garland of flowers did I weave for you. 
my love, and they have all faded away ! Alas my love ! 
Why are you ahseiit leaving my expectant youth to pine 
from day to day 1 i\Iy night I pass in alternate hopes and 
des[)airs and the day lingers on and passes too, keeping me 
in vain expectation.s. Here do I sit the live-long day looking 
to the path with unweary eyes which grow dim with dusd” 

Thus did the girl mourn in solitude. Now listen to what 
came next. 
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The Raja, meantime, announced thus by a beat of drum 
in the city and in the markets : — 

“ Whoever will And out my enemy w ho has brought on 
this disgrace to my family and exposed it to scandal, lowering 
my caste, will be suitably rewarded ; and the miscreant will be 
sacrificed at the altar of Kali.” 

Some one whispered this message to Rupavati. 

“Your husband has been arrested. No way there is for 
him to escape death.” 

A thunder-bolt, as it were, fell on Rupavati’s head and 
her heart got pierced through as if by a shaft. 

“ Oh my foster-mother Punai ! allow me to depart 
hence. 

“ What have I heard — Oh what a dire news ? Allow me 
to depart hence. 

“ I was born in a palace. My ill luck however has 
brought on all these ills. Alas ! w'hom shall I accuse ? Allow 
me to depart hence, oh my dear foster-rnother 1 

“ In the depth of night did my mother offer me to him. 
Undecided as to ray course and distre.ssed with thoughts did 
I leave the house in that dark hour of the night ! Allow 
me, oh my foster-mother, to depart hence. 

“ J he noble mansion of my father I left and left my 
hundred servants and maids. With my love as my sole 
companion I turned an exile in this forest. Allow^ me, oh 
my foster-mother, to depart hence. 

“ By the grace of God I met one w'ho became my foster- 
father, and for a short time there appeared a silver lining in 
my life of sorrow. Allow me to depart. 

“ I forgot my father, my mother and all. It was written 
in my forehead that I would give up all who are near and dear 
to me. Alas ! how could I avoid doing so I Allow me to 
depart. 

“ Oh pity ! not once did I with my own hands prepare 
scented betels to offer my love ! Nor by lamp light fed with 
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butter, didj but once fix my gaze on his moon-like face. 
Allow me to depart. 

“ With ivory mats spread on the floor not once did I rest 
by his side, pleased with his company. Allow me to depart. 

“ Not for a short while did we together live as husband 
and wife in the house. Ill luck pursues us and blasts away 
all hopes that we plan. Allow me to depart. 

“ For shame I did not once hang a garland of flowers on 
his neck nor did cook for him meals of sweet sail rice and sit 
by his side to see him eat ! Allow me to depart, oh my dear 
foster-mother.” 

Pundi tried her utmost to console her, but all in vain. 

Bupavati . — “ Here do I fall at your feet, good mother, 
and make this earnest request. Kindly take me where he 
may be now. Where he is, thither will I go. I will be his 
companion in death. Without him I shall not — I cannot live. 

“ How unfortunate am I that we were not spared even 
for a few days to live happily as husband and wife. My father 
is now my enemy — it is he that has caused me all this pain. 
My parents are behaving as if they are nobody to me 1 Here 
will I poison myself, if you do not take me to my husband. I 
will drown myself or cut my own throat with a knife. None, 
I tell you, will be able to stop me.” 

Punai tried her utmost to soothe her unquiet mind, but 
it was so difficult ! "With sweet words of hope and consolation, 
however, she kept the sorrowing one in the house for that 
night. 

Early next morning Punai ordered Jangalia to make his 
boat ready. He brought it to the phat. Punai with the 
crying maiden started for the city of the Raja. 

He was then holding the Durbar. Punai entered the 
Audience Hall and stood a supplicant The two brothers 
Kangdlia and Jangalia stood behind her. 

Punai with folded hands saluted the God Dharma and 
next paid respects to the Raja and addressed him thus : 

26 
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“ I have a complaint to make to Your Highness. "Where is 
it that you have kept my son-in-law as prisoner ? And why is 
it so ? Por what fault, may I ask Your Highness, have you 
punished him thus ? ” 

The courtiers ordered her to stop and asked her who that 
son-in-law was about whom she was speaking. 

Punai could not resist her tears but began to cry help- 
lessly. Then with tears in her voice she said : 

“ She is a very unfortunate girl, my heart breaks in giving 
an account of mv daughter. 

“ Oh esteemed Raja, where was it heard, that one ever 
shot his pet bird with his own hands or one set fire to the 
house he had himself built, or cut the plants he had himself 
planted with care ? Where was it ever heard that one kicked 
and broke the sacred cup preserved in the temple of gods. 

“ The dark midnight hours witnessed it, when your queen 
offered the hands of her girl to some one. That one is your 
son-in-law. Is he not deserving of an affectionate tenderness ? 

Like a son he is to you. What fault can there be on the 
part of your daughter and the son-in-law in the matter ? 

“ Losing her husband she is frantic with grief. She has 
resolved to die, she was going to drown herself ; oh, how 
difficult has it been for us to prevent your mad daughter from 
committing suicide ! 

“ Listen to me, oh my lord, go to the prison yourself 
and release him at once with your own hands. Why did vou 
allow this marriage if you would sentence him to death 
afterwards ? She was exiled to the forests and lived with poor 
people, not her kith or kin. Alas, humble though we are, we 
cannot concei\ e, how has it been possible for A"our Highness 
to treat your own children in this way ! ’ 

Punai abused the Raja in an outspoken way, while tears 
still flowed down her cheeks ; and the courtiers all heard her 
words silently. The Raja remembered the sweet face of his 
daughter and his heart melted into a hundred pities tears 
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began to fall from his eyes. The courtiers took the liberty 
of explaining the matter to His Highness. And the Raja 
Avas persuaded to giA'e orders for their formal marriage. 

IMadan was released from the prison. Horses, elephants, 
landed estates and palatial buildings Afere gi\'en him as doAvry. 
The Raja elected the pair as heirs to his oAA'n palace and 
property. A large building Avas raised Avith tAvelve gate-Avays 
for their temporary residence in his city. 

After a Avhile Madau started for his oAvn home Avith 
Rupavati as his bride. 

LI. 1-137. 




KANKA AND LILA 




PREFACE 


Kanka and Lila, as the colophons in the present text 
will shew, was written by four poets, ciz., Raghusut, 
Damodar, Nayan Chand Ghosh and Srinath Baniya. Raghu- 
sut lived about '250 years ago. One of his descendants, 
Shibu Gayen, whose memory was a storehouse of this 
class of songs, died recently. Raghusut seems to me 
to be the best of the four poets. It is he who wrote 
many a picturesque and exquisite line in the haramashi, such 
as “ ” and ■' 

I ‘ ^ (Canto 18, LI. 47, 

77, 78). The poet was an inhabitant of die village Awazia 
under the Police station of Kendua and four miles to the 
south-east of Biprapur (Bipra barga), nhere the hero of 
the poem Kanka was born. Raghusut’s descendants were 
formerly professional simrers of dantiti^inhi songs, and for 
their proficiency in this calling, received fro-o time to time 
grants of rent-free lands from the well-known zemindars 
of Gauripur. Shibu Gayen, son of K unmolian Gayen and a 
remote descendant of Raghusut, was a singer of high order, 
and Chandra Kumar says that many of the fior tnashi songs, 
unmatched for poetry and p.ithos, were lost to Mymensing, 
on the day vhen he was cremated in the outskirts of the 
village Awazia about dO years ago. They are ptifiiis or 
boatmen by caste, the title 'Gayen’ suffixed to their names 
means ‘ singci' ’ whose profe.ssiou they have adopted. 

By far the greatest portion of this ballad was written 
by Raghusut and Damodar. The names of Xayan Chand and 
Srinath Baniya occur only in a few colophons. 

This ballad has been influenced by Sanskrit more than 
many others of this class of sonsrs. The poet Xayan Chand 
particularly introduces Sanskrit similes in the deser'prir.n 
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' : 'lej.nry :ir.d procc,i-d< ui many passage? on the lines 

'■* '.M’itM'. Tt is. iiowever. curious to note that in the 

n -111 -T.-ty y'l.aii.U-i an.d ClmTnli-avati, wi'iiten hy this poet, 
M ^[ >1- s.‘- .1 :■ >T euitc fret' rrom ail Sanskritic influence 

1 . m - a ol i.uh'i --v.'eetness and simplicity, The 

! Srinaih Banly;. i- ^uikyci a little seiisuousness tvhich 

.vi.Lild not La'-'< noticed a: all. hut for the fact that almost 
■'ui tile rest ot these ballads r-ievate us by their severely pure 
iiiorai tone and lueh etliieai di‘”iiitv. We do not mean to ,sav 
ti-it tliis ballad strii’iimly m-otic or repelling to our lesthetic 
ta-;e, but contrastedi v, itli die '•tiiV air and diemified style of the 
order love-tales of this kind, this one seems to have occasionally 
been written in a somewhat iiclit vein, and the subtleties of 
metaphysical expre.ssions indulged in hy Xayan Ghosh, have 
ill suited the atmosphere of these popular tales, the essential 
and characteristic beauty of which is simplicity and a plain 
unadorned language. 

The story is told with lively enthusiasm and the characters 
are all well-conceived and developed. In most of the other 
ballads collected from Mymensing, the heroine is by far 
the most striking character. All other figures appear like cliffs 
and summits of a lesser height and contribute chiefly to forming 
a background from wliich she is shown with advantage. But 
here though Lila the maid, Lila the lover and Lila the heroine 
is the most charming of the lot, the character of Garga and 
that of Kanka are no negligible factors. 

The pathos, as in the other ballads, centres towards the 
end upon the heroine who reminds us of B. D. Hemans’ line 
“ A rose’s brief but life of joy, such unto her was given ” 
The description of the moutl»s, the bcn'umashi, is full of noble 
poetry, the beauty of which, I must confess, has been 
ill-preserved in my poor translation. 

It is a historical ballad ; the characters were all-living men 
and women. Kauka is a well-known name in the literarv his- 
tory of Mymensing. His “ Malayar Baramashi ” is still sung 
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by the jieasants of tho oa^tern part of the Di'-tiiet. I have 
Iteeii able to recov a .'crip" only from thi- sonir’. I’ui 
Chandra Kumar a^iir' sue tliat ho will ere lone '•'eure C;.' 
entire poem forme it-iA-p, however, .'eciired t in' whoo' 

of Kanka's Vidya sui. dan — tin tlr>t of it^ kiiiil in Eenirali. 
Kank;i was Itorn, 'w ^ iinvi already stated, at llipranr iin 
fUijii’a ])arn'a oii the Tko're i-' some trace tio' ■'■iUaj.v 

now. Jjut the llaji ihijesh.wari i whicli used to tf iw down 
the vilhure has slight !v -ilter-'d Jier course. It now run-s aio’n 
the out-'kirts td Kendiu.. 

Trom a reference ern’en. iji the poem itself and from the 
tradition current in the loe lUty we surmi.se that Kanka wa-. 
a contemporary of Chaitanya. In one place of the song we 
And the couplet (C.anto 20. LI. Od-bG) “ T%Pl 

i \" and in another place 

(Canto 20, LI. 19-2(.>) we liave CtfC*! 

5?^ 1 m Csf^tii ^ff<3 T5 r Of course we do not 

urge that although the ballad as a whole is based on historical 
facts, the details are to be accepted as true in every case. 
But here lies the evidence for what it is worth, and the 
tradition current in the country substantiates it. If Kanka 
was a contemporary of Chaitanya, he flourished in the sixteenth 
century and lived a little before the time when Bangshi Das 
and his gifted daughter Chandravati wrote the Manasar 
Bhasan and other poems. 

I believe that a ballad describing the love of Kanka and 
Lila was composed immediately after the tragic incidents 
had taken place. The present one is, it seems to me, a 
revised version of tlie old story partly embellished by later 
writers on a classical model. The tripadl metre which we 
find in the poem seems to be an innovation, for in very few 
eases of these indigenous soims of Mymensing do we come 
across this metre. The rustic poets generally preferred the 
puy'b- and it was the scholarly poets only who occasionally took 
reeouiNe to ^ripacU in order to introduce pathetic incidents. 
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We have found instances of tripaJi occurring; in Bangshi Das’s 
Manashar Bhasan. Bangshi was a great Sanskrit scholar. 

There are some other versions of the poem of Lila and 
Kanka extant in Myrnensim?, in which the last scene in the 
life of the unfortunate heroine is clitferently put. One 
poet describes Lila as having hun<i' herself on the hough of 
a kizal tree, unable to bear her grief. Another version says 
that Lila did not actually die though she was on the point of 
death, but lived to he once more restored to Kanka. Tragic 
ends became out of fashion with the poets of Brahminic 
Renaissance, and hence some of the later poets have yielded to 
the taste of the age by altering the situation described in the 
last canto. We have found similar manipulations taken 
recourse to in regard to some Rajput ballads. 

Before I conclude I must s ly a word more about Kanka 
the poet, who figures in the present poem, as the hero of a 
love-tale. Most of the facts of his eavly life as found in this 
ballad are given in an outline in the Introduction, written by 
himself, to his famous poem the Vidya Sundara. This work 
is called “Satya Pirer Katha” ju<t as Bharat Chandra’s poem 
is called “ Annada Manatal.’’ Wn tind reference to this poem 
of “Satya Pirer Katha” in the present ballad and learn 
from it that it was written at the command of a Pir who had 
made a mosque at Bipragram and lived there for some time. 
Thanks to the unflagging zeal of Clianda Kumar, the whole 
of this poem on Satyapir “ By Kanka, the' poet ” has been 
recovered. Close to Bipragram, there is a small marsh called 
Dhaleshwari. On one of its side'< is a pastoral field named 
Panch Pirer Kanda ; the mosque of the Pir was evidently built 
on this plot of land. A stone held sacred by the local people 
still exists there and is called as '• The Fir’s stone.” 

For satisfying; the curiosity of those readers who may be 
willing to know what the subject matter of Kanka’s Yidya 
Sundara is, I beg to subjoin herewith a short summary of the 
poem. 
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SATYA PIRER KATHA or VIDYA-SUXDARA 

By 

Kwi Kanki 

Malyabau, the Raja of Eastern Districts of Bengal, considered himself very unfortunate 
for not having got an issue, mspite of his great wealth and power. He performed the 
Vedic sacrifice of Putreshti, but it proved of no avail Then he sought the help of the 
great sages who dwelt in the Naga hills and in the Udaygiri hills of Orissa. They 
performed many jrujnas, and much ghee and wood were burnt, but no good came out of the 
vaunts of the sages. The Raja could not get any child by their help. Then the Raja, 
in order to while away his mind by diversion, nent a-hoiicing in the forest and met there 
a Mohamedan Pir who was n > other than S«atya Pir himself. By his blessings he chanced 
to see a wonderfully handsome baby lying in a helpless condition in the forest. He 
brought it home and offered it to me chief rpieen. She was pleased with the baby, but 
said that she could not accept it, as there was no knowing how grieved its parents were 
having lost their little treasure The Raja said that the baby was p gift from a great Pir, 
so she should feel no hesitancy in accepting it But as tlie t^ueen would not listen to the 
Raja’s words but insisted on her refusal, it was announced throughout the whole land 
that a little baby was found in a forest ; if any one cUimed it and could pro o his claim, 
the baby would be made over to him. For many a day tho drum beat announcing 
the notice, but none came forward to claim the little thing. The Queen was satisfied 
that she could now accept the baby without a sting of conscience. 

The baby grew in time to be the handsomest and the most accomplished prince on 
earth. But the Raja, whu had promised to offer his Puja to the Pir on arriving at 
the city, forgot his promise, aud as a consequence the Prince who had gone to hunt in the 
forest lost his way and got himself separated from his companions and his army. He 
did not return to the Palace to the great despair of his parents 

The Prince, parted from his people, slept under a tree, greatly fatigued, when some 
thieves ran away with his horse which was one of the noblest of its kind. The Pir 
appeared to him aud gave direction as to the place where he could get the horse back. 
He accordingly travelled a good deal and at last reaclie*! the city of Chainpaka, mentioned 
by the Pir. 

The name of the Prince was Sundara, and the Raja of Ohampaka had a daughter 
named Vidya. Sundara entered the garden of the Pimcess 'vichout knowing it to be so. 
He was very much fatigued by liis worry and journey, and slept under a tree there. The 
mistress of the garden came there in the meantime and tell in love at first bichi 

Though Sundara said that he i\as a mere gardener and that his cabte was lol^ , Vidya 
would by no means believe it iml uflered herself to him Thix-ugb the lieip of a fiower- 
woman a meeting between them was brought about soon aftei. and Vidy.i and Suudara 
were mairied according to the (Jandbiivi system Siiice ibeii ibey h.et every dav. 
Sundara disguised himself as a woman and uave out that he was a niece of t'le flower- 
woman In the nieantbne whispers weic lieai.l in the piUc»- about this afl’.iir. and 
matters took a serious .upect. 'I’he Bai i ,iad hi’* came v, know of it. At last 

the whole police foice was engaged m searchimr out the \outh wh,_. had 1 i iden rir.ib-lf 
in a piivate place as soon A*? he had 'goT i.-vt-*- about ib** sear.-h. But Le was cavuht at 
last and brought befure the Raja, b nind in eUaiii'. Bv t’ne cnceof tb- Pir and the 
testimony borne by several witiiesNea. Sundara howe’*ei, established his innocence, aud 
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was rel^^aseil His ' or?e. wh.ch the 1. ul : ■ :h.‘ }i< yv. -srunl'E wa= |ir' daceJ and 

ir at once reccQ:ni?eil « Id master. Sinniira’-^ i-. li ac o t v.^:. E'^v ; irjl kno\\ii t > tl:e 
Uaja, and the nianiaL'‘e of tin* ^'ruKc and tin ' , i-us: j,],ue A'cain d-’n Iv. Tln‘v 

spent some days in the city ot Ciiampaka. at’tci "wri’ch the Pii* ret-uiicd with his hiide 
to his fathei-'s pnilace. 

The Piiia of the Piv became wi-lely enrrent in tj ■-> c -intm aizir thi- happy end 

From the above summary of the poem by Kaiika, one 
may suppose that it is a piece of f(hk-lore pure and simple. 
But the details have been rendered so heaidifully that the 
tale has transcended the limits of folk-lore and reached the 
domain of true poetry. It is writen in a simple and elegant 
style, and no indelicacy or bad taste mars the charm of the 
love-tale though the very names of the hero and the heroine 
inevitably brim; in such association', on account of the erotic 
treatment of the subject by some of the later poets. 

The Satya Pir cult, which originated during the reign of 
Husen Saha in Bengal in the early part of tlie sixteenth centurv , 
was not accepted by the Hindus without some opposition. 
Here in this ballad itself we tind that when the relation 
between the Hindus and Maliomedau' in a particular locality 
became ostraim'ed, the former sometinu'' burnt the poems in 
honour of Satya Pir. Ivanka was one of the earliest exponents 
of the Satya Pir-cult and composed the poem when he was 
scarcely above his teens. 

I have surveyed the characters of the ballad in my 
introductory chapter. Tlie feelings of Lila, I have theivin 
stated, are complicated like those of Malaueha-mala of the 
folk-lore. In the beginning Lila n.-garded Kaiika as Anne did 
Enoch Arden ; then Lila's feeliim- bee une sisterly and both felt 
the same tilial atfection for Garga, and as the intensity of this 
feeling increased it developed into a romantic passion without 
the least element of sensuousness. Site was never ashamed of it, 
as in the white heat of her self-less devotion there was no fire of 
earthly passion. Her feelings are absolutely pure and innoceut 
which are shown in contrast with the wiliiiess of the Brahmins, 
to which she, the child of Nature, eventually succumbed. 
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I have had to notice more than once one feature in 
connection with the language of thc^e rural songs. In many 
places the rhyming is perfect though on account of a difference 
between the spoken forms of words and their recognised 
written forms the rhyming sometimes appears faulty. The 
word for instance is pronounced as sp?! in the current 

dialect of Alymensing. It has been therefore aptly used to 
rhyme with and The word CdR is pronounced as g?, 

hence it is made to rhyme with words like and 
Those who are unacquainted with these features of the spoken 
dialect of Eastern Eengal, may tind fault with the rhyming 
of some of the verses. But it will not be fair to do so. 

In conclusion I beg to add that there are three 
preliminary hymns attached to the text, ri:., by Bamodar Das, 
Mayan Chand Gho-h, and by Shibu Gayen respectively, The 
hymns are more or less on the lines of that of Chaudravati 
"iven in the beijinnitia' of “Alalua.” I leave not translated 
them into Euctlish as they do not possc'S any poetical or 
historical value. Lila and Kaiika is complete in l.ldd lines, 
divided into 23 cantos; there are besides 51 lines of the 
preliminary hynin> in the beginning of the poem and 12 
lines of verse containing a prayer of the minstrel for reward 
and blessings from his audience, given at the end of the ballad. 


DIMESII CHANDRA SEN. 

7, Bishwakosii Laxf., 

Bafjhuzar, Calcutta, olsf Aur/ust, 193S. 




KANKA AND LILA 


1. Birth of Kanka and Death of his Parents. 

Chorus . — “ Homan life is a rare blessing, it may be that 
we may not have this human form in our next life.” 

At the village of Riprapur there was a poor Brahmin 
named Gunaraj who lived by begging. He begged from door 
to door and brought home in the evening what he got during 
the day. His wife Basumati was a virtuous woman devoted 
to him and known for her chaste and pure life. In course 
of time a son was born to the pair, and the mother gave him 
the name of Kanka. They were so poor that they found no 
means to bring tlie child up The poet laments “ Some have 
a son, but have no means to rear him up, while others cannot get 
one (who have plenty).” On an auspicious day a palm leaf 
was brought and the mother gave the baby the name of Kanka 
and duly recorded it on that leaf. When the baby was only 
six months old, its mother Basumati died, r.unaraj was in 
great distress. There was none to look after the baby when 
he went to beg. The Brahmin could not long bear his bereave- 
ment and worry. lie too died a short while after. “ Such 
is the cruel decree of fate,” says the poet Xayan Cband. 

Chorus . — “O mother ! where hast thou gone leaving the 
child helpless in the ocean of life.” Id. l-d-t. 

2. He is iaken cake of ijv a Ch.vndal. 

No one amongst the Brahmins came I'crward to take 
the charge of the l).at>y, a- he was deelai'ed to ])e an ill- 
starred one. Hut a Chandiil uhe lowesr casti; amongst tlie 
Hindus) was moved with ('ompas>ion and took the unelainied 
cliild to his house. The name of this man aas Hur.iri ;',nd Ids 
nifti was called Kaushalya. They became father and motlie 
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to the child who remembered no other. He was quite happy 
with his new parents. The poet Rashusut says “ See the 
freaks of fate, a Brahmin’s son thus becomes a Cliandcd.” 

When Kanka grew to be a lad of five years, the Chandal, 
his foster-father, died of ' tirakha jar ’ (fever of the nature of 
typhoid). The chaste wife abstained from all food and would 
not shut her eves for £rrief for some nights. Within a short 
time she too left this world. Says the poet, “ Wherever the 
lad found a temporary shelter, the ground proved slippery 
under his feet. How would he live now f ” 

There on the cremation ground of his deceased foster-father 
and mother, the lad lay like one dead, crying in utter 
helplessness. None was there to take him to a house, or 
feed him in that forlorn state. For two days he lay on the 
shraashan without food or drink. “ But,’’ says the poet, “ who 
can kill one whom God will preserve? ” LI. 1-30. 

3. Kaxka gets a Shelter ix the Hoese or the 
Brahmix Garga. 

Chonts, — ’‘Alas 1 death will not come as a relief to me! 
It seems my life is a string of tears.” 

There was a great Brahmin scholar in the country, versed 
in the A’edas and known for his piety and spotless character. 
He was called Garga — the sage. One day he was returning 
home from the house of a disciple when he chanced to 
see the child rolling in the mud on the cremation grouud, 
half-dead with hunger and fear. He instantly took him up 
by the hand, and with his .sacred aamahalee [Ht., a string of 
names — an outer garment in which the names of gods are 
inscribed) he wiped the dust and mud from the child’s face 
and brought him to his home. His wife Gayatri Devi was 
right glad to have the child for she had no son. The orphan 
found a mother in her and the childless mother found a child 
in him. She fed him with butter and milk. She affectionately 
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gave him the name ‘ (4opal ’ and showed great ati'ection. The 
lad was appointed to tend a cow that belonged to the house. 
Ill the morning Kanka ivent to the field with the cow and 
when late in the afternoon he returned. Gayatri brought 
ripe bananas and thickened milk that she had kept stored for 
him and fed the lad with her own hands. His amiable nature 
and good manners pleased everybody. “His memory was 
so sharp,” says the poet, “that though so young, he had 
alreadv learnt many Sanskrit alokes from Garga.” 

The Brahmin Garga finding the lad exceptionally 
intelligent began to teach him Sanskrit when he reached his 
tenth year. In the mornings and nights the boy thus received 
his lessons from Garga, and in the noon time he tended the cow 
in the pastures of Bipragram. LI. l-2i. 

I. Disaster aetek Dis-ister. 

But again happened a dire mishap to the lad. Gayatri 
Devi, Garga’s wife, suddenly died of snialbpox. Says 
the poet Baghusut, “ The lord preserved his life only to attiict 
it M’ith miseries one after another.” Tigers and wild buffaloes 
would not kill him, even the witches of the forest did not 
end his days as they did of so many peojile. Like a weed 
carried by the tide, he wandered about helpless, having lost 
a mother, this third time. Now Garga had a daughter named 
Lila. She was only eight years old. She was in deep grief 
having lost her mother. But all the more she could now 
sympathise with the orphan Kanka. Says the poet. “ Because of 
her own afiiiction. she could now truly fed the grief of Kanka.” 
The two lived in the house like brother and sifter. If the one 
wept, the other consoled. Lila Mould never touch her meal until 
Kanka had eaten. They wandered about tlic liekL, pleased 
Avith each other's company. Lila did not like that Kanka 
should go to the fields in the sun for tending the cow. She 
could not bear to part witli him even for a fetv hours. So 
long as the lad did nut return she spent anxious hours in great 
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restlessness. Sometimes tears would be seen flowing down 
her cheeks and at others she would wait at the gate wistfully 
looking towards the field. She had no mind in her household- 
work, which was often left unfinished. But when Kanka 
returned home with the cow. her face brightened with a smile 
and taking a fan adorned with mica in her hand there she 
would sit near him offering her kind services. LI. 1-26, 


5. Lil.a. steps into her Youth. 

Playing, laughing and talking all day long, thus did they 
pass their childhood. And now she stepped into the golden 
period of her youth. Like when the flood comes to a river 
in August, the hanks cannot keep the risinij water in 
check, the growing charms of Lila now overflowed, as it 
were, all physical hounds. Her glowing beauty was like 
the moonbeams of October, that penetrate into the depths 
of a river and shows its bottom. AVhen she stood under a 
tree her beauty brightened the spreading shades below. If she 
touched the ripples of a river, it appeared as if moonbeams 
played on them. The merchants stopped their boats to have 
a sight of her face ; and the silent wayfarer as he passed by, 
stopped to look at lier and for a moment became transfi.ved to 
the spot. 1 lie curling hair sometimes hid and sometimes 
showed her face, like the clouds of a rainy night alternately 
covering and disclosing the moon. The flowers hid thenuselves 
under the leaves, smitten with shame at tlie sight of this 
glorious hum.m flower. But unmindful of her beauty she cared 
not to bind her tre^e-; nor did slie care for her dress. “ AVhence 
has this mad ovcitlow of youth come upon her r ’’ asks the 
poet. Her motion vas -raeeful lilo: that of the water (jf a full 
pitcher, vhicl) va^ing to and fro in the carrier’s arnw, yet keeps 
to tln> brim and does nm overflow. She was a thing of joy like 
a star that a])pe'iis h’om the evening cloud, or a pomegranate 
flower gently touched by the wind. 
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Like a solitary flower in the forest did she bloom in this 
region. “It is youth,” says Xayan Chand the poet, “which 
never comes before its time, nor can be stopped when it passes 
away.” On the banks of the Rajeswari often did the maiden 
stand to look at the dark waves, but as often she saw 
herself mirrored in the transparent water, her new charms took 
her by surprise each time and she returned home with her 
pitcher abruptly lest they should take others also by surprise. 

In the house of Garga Kanka was happy. The scholarly 
Brahmin had now given him a sound education. He was now 
versed in the Puranas and the Samhitas and had mastered 
rhetoric and several other branches of study. He had besides 
learnt a hundred ballads and songs known as buramashis. 
He sang them and played on his flute. The songs were mostly 
■sung in the hhatlal mode. The very leaves of the trees seemed 
to feel a thrill in response to his sweet voice and the waves 
of the river flowed in a contrary course to listen to it. 

Often did the youth return from the meadows with his 
cow, and Lila stood gazing at the path to see him coming. 
She did not like that he would go to the meadows every day. 
She wiped the dust from his face and fanned him. She wept 
over the cruel signs of thorns in his feet. When he delayed 
in the fields she would murmur to herself, “ How cruel is it 
to make your Lila wait alone in the house and weep ! ” 

Behold, Suravi, the cow, is returning from the field. 
From far the music of his flute comes floating in the air. 
“ You have come back fatigued, your hair has grown wet by 
the sweat.” As she said this she entered her room to bring 
a fan. And Kanka spread a part of his cloth and lay down 
in the compound to rest. Id. 

(■). Tun Preacher of the Satya Pik Cti.T. 

At this time there came a Mahomedan [jir in that village. 
He built a m()S(|Ue in its outskirts, and for the whole day sat 
under a tig tree. The whole space he cleared with care so 
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day :o rjay hiu: their re'pecr-. "WhaLevti' they wanted they 
miraculously yd i'roiii this saint. Presents oL‘ rioe, .ruits and 
other delicious f.'.od, goats, chickens :.nd fowls canm- iu large 
quantities to hi' doors. Of these ottering', the inr did not 
touch a bit but freely destributed all amongst the poor. 

LI. 1-20. 


7. Kanka meets the Pir. 

The cow grazed at a distance and Kanka was playing on his 
flute sitting under a tree. The sound was so sweet that men 
and boys crowded there to hear his songs. The birds silently 
sat on the boughs of the near trees and would uot move, 
charmed with thorn. The cuckoo ceased to sing listening to 
the flute, and youth seemed to return to old men at the 
sound. 'Women, ^rho went to fetch water from the river, left 
their pitchers floating in the stream, and forgetful of them, 
stopped to hear the flute. 

From where he played on the flute, the mosque of the 
p\r was not far away. Every day tlie saint heard tire sweet 
songs played on the flute by the young man, and he felt a 
great desire to see the singer. He sent a man and called 
Kanka to liim oue day. At Iris request Kanka played on his 
flute. The subjeet was IHalayar hm'aniashi of the lad’s own 
composition. 

The saintly person was so greatly moved by tire flute- 
player’s songs, that he shed tears over them. .Loth of them 
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disciple and was initiated into the e-oceric creed ol' the fakir, 
He found the hoy to he indeed a reinarkaltle one ; •■properly 
guided he would soon he able to arrive at the trui' kriowhalire 
of life and death.” Says Haniodar Has, the poet, “• 'I'his hoy 
is not an ordinary one. He is like a lily sprung from the 
mud. He will throw a lustre on the family in which he 
was born hy his noble qualities.” LI. 1-4-0. 

8. KaXKA OBSERVE.S STRICT PRIVACY. 

The jeweller knows his stone and the goldsmith his gold. 
The saintly men can easily detect good qualities in others. The 
pir performed some miracles by his occult powers and Kanka’s 
mind became filled with wonder. His admiration and love for 
him grew from day to day and at noon time he made it a point 
every day to sit at his feet to receive instructions. He touched 
his feet at the time of coming and going and showed him 
respects in other ways which a disciple only pays to his Guru. 

But more than that. Kanka forgot the tenets of his own 
religion and violated the rules of caste. He ate at the plate 
from ^vhich the pir had taken his food. He submitted to 
initiation and elected the pir his Gnni. This dire news 
nobody gave to Garga, for Kanka’s connection with his Guru 
was so long kept strictly private. He took the pii's creed 
and dedicated his life to him. Says the poet Haniodar Has, 
“ It is a sign of growing spirituality in a man to place implicit 
confidence on the Guru.” 
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9. Kaxka, the Poet. 

The 'pir pleased with Kanka ordered him to write a 
poem on Sat no Pir^ and went away from that land. He wrote 
the poem which soon enjoyed a "rent celebrity. Pollowing the 
instructions of the j)>/\ copies of it he circulated to places far 
and near. There were hundreds of men and women who 
now admired the poetical style of Kanka, and the youth was 
no longer called a cowherd but became known all over tl>e 
country as Kanka the poet.” Hindus and Hahomedans 
equally appreciated the poem and there were enthusiasts who 
spread his fame in distant countries by their ardent praises. 

One mignt now suppose, that Kanka’s future was bright- 
ening and that better days Avere in ^tore for him. The poet 
Raghusut says, “ No, one who is born in sorrows is destined 
to be happy ever after in his life.” LI. 1-16. 


10. The Question oe restoking him to the 
Bk.ahmin’v St.atls. 

Now no one was more ])leased with Kanka’s literary 
fame than Garga himself, though he knew nothing about 
the youth’s connection ivith the pir. 

One day Garga called all the Brahmins of the locality 
to his house and said, “ This Kanka of ours is the son of a 
Brahmin, as every one knows. His only fault is that Achen 
he was a mere baby and did not kuoAV liow to distinguish 
between good and l)ad, In* A\as reared up in the house of a 
cliinidol. This may be fm-gotten and forgiven and Ave may 
once more take him to caste.” 


^ This .1. LQ'pf'iu‘1 t'* he ui -b. < lb /■ luIc a\ lii«. h no'\ ctAint.-s 

folio we: ;Gii' 11 ii.' inS an-l MafiGumul m , .ihke I one < d ' h^se « rilrs in iHii lmI a\ inch 
otY- r (oriiti,' u .iruiti'l tn rli<- r'\<» -ccr.-.n" ■ rh>- Ihuiffnli jmDul.HH'n to nicui iii tic- 
ih HI tin 
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The Brahmin ' Xanclu and other orthodox members of 
his community shook tlieir heads and said in a tirin tone, “ AVe 
do not a^ree. But, Sir, as you love the boy, you may give us 
up and live n ith him." 

The orthodox Brahmins ottered a "strono; opposition 
and argued, “ One, n ho thouirh born of Biahmin parents, takes 
food at the house of a nhitndal. loses all claims on the 
Brahmanic status. If we tolerate a breach of rules on this 
point, we shall thereby break our whole social fabric. If a 
flower falls on the ground, does anybody pick it up for 
ottering it to the gods ? ” 

Such was the view of a party. But there were others 
who feared Garga. They knew the "reat piety of the man 
and his influence over society. Outwardly they gave 
their assent to Garga’s proposal, but behind his back 
conspired to frustrate his intention. Garga tried his utmost to 
convince the Brahmins of the fairness of his proposal and argued 
his case well. But the Brahmins could not be unanimous 
in their opinions. And the verdict of the assembly was not 
generally in Kanka’s favour. Some said. “ Late us take 
him back,” others shook their head and would not agree. 
There were great discussions even outside tlie society of 
Brahmins, some standing for and others against Kanka. 
The cry went, “Look, how tlie chandal becomes a Brahmin.” 
And Garga’s house was on the brink of being burnt down 
by the fire of animosity which was roused. Garga the 
saintly Brahmin and Kanka had to pay the penalty. The 
Brahmins now deliberately tried to ruin Kanka. LI. 1-30. 

11. The Coxspiii.xcv against Kanka. 

The hostile Brahmins contrived all means, fair and foul, 
to do harm to Garga. They spread scandal everywhere. 

It !n* w;is so Iona hvini; iti flic lioiisi' uf (i irjg.i ns :t 

mi'iiDil atui an*! not n nicmbor. liow-'Vi-r irro.itly he iniVbt li.ivo hccii tieAi<nl 

with aiViA t !uu »b.M ;■ 
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“ Kanka,” said they, “ was not only adopted as a son by a 
chamlnJ, but has been initiated into the Mahomedan faith 
by the pirT 

The popular sentiment grew strong every day by the 
persistent elforts of the scandal-mongers. The people in fury 
tore the poem of Satya Pir that Kanka had written. Some 
threw the book into fire. “ It is a book which propounds 
the Mahomedan creed,” said every one. “ A touch of the 
book is profane ” and the Hindus at whose house the book 
was found, were compelled to pass through a regular penance. 
But the worst tvas yet to come. They spread the most cruel 
scandal about Lila saying that she had surrendered her youth 
to Kanka. Those of the Brahmins who knew nothing of the 
scriptures, nor observed saiidhi/a and other Brahmanical rites, 
who ate meat and drank wine and were depraved in every way, 
became the most forward in branding poor Lila with the 
grossest infamy, and they established their charge with lies and 
false evidences in such a manner that even Garga, the pious 
Brahmin, could not help believing in what they said. Thus 
did the father doubt the character of his innocent child who 
knew not the wily ways of the world. 

When the suspicion of the old Brahmin was contirraed 
by false evidences they had got up, his naturally upright 
nature burnt with indignation. “ It is by milk then that I 
have nurtured a venomous snake,” he thought, “ If I drive 
him from the house it will not be enough. I must kill him 
with my own hand.” Says the poet llaghusut, “ In his great 
rage he could not discriminate between a friend and a foe, 
but determined to take violent and drastic steps.” 

12 . Atiempts to kill Kanka and liii.A. 

“ First I will kill Kanka and next Lila,” he said to 
himself, “ and then as a penance for my sins, I will throw 
myself into tire and put an end to my life.” 
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The shame of the family-scandal and great anger thus 
maddened Garga. He wandered about for a time in the 
fields and near the river in an unsettled state of mind. He 
called Lil i to his presence and said, “ Take the pitcher and fetch 
water from tlie river without delay. The temple has been 
defiled. I dreamt a dream that my god is going to leave 
the temple greatly disgusted with us. Bring water instantly, 
so that with my own hands I may wash the temple-floor. 
For the last time I will sit to worship there.” 

Lila perceived a harshness in the voice of her father which 
frightened her. Tears sprang to her eyes. In her great fear she 
could not ask her fatlier as to what it was that had given ri.se to 
such a temper in him. She went forthwith to the river-side as 
her father had hidden her do. “ Why is my father so angry 
to-day ' Never before this did he speak to me so rudely.” 
This was her thought, and lier eyes were full of tears and 
finite blinded by them so that she could scarcely see the path. 

Then as she walked on, she heard the voice of her father 
from behind. Tie said, “ Stop, keep the pitcher here and go 
back, I will bring the water myself. The offerings reserved 
for my god li tve been defiled by a dog w’hich ate from 
them.” ' 

With the pitcher in his hand the Brahmin went to the 
xx\e.v-(jhat and brought water himself. He cleared the temple 
and weished the floor with care. Then he became satisfied that 
everything was made holy again. He thi’ew away the flowers 
gathered by Lila as unholy. He washed the stone Sulgram 
(the emblem of the god Visnu) and the throne on which 
it Avas placed. And then he sat to worship. After finishing 
his pujd he went to the dining room. On other days when 
he sat down to breakfast he used to call Lila to him 
affectionately. She fanmal him while he ate and attended him 


' riie reason of tlie Hialmnn’s torhuldiiiir Lila to fetcli \\ atei was that ar a seeond 
thought lie felt it would not he right to wash the teni}do-floof with the water hnnight hr 
fine whom he considered to be a fallen wtirnaii. 
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with the utmost care. “ Why does not my father call me 
to-day to his presence ? ” She said to herself with tearful eyes. 
The meals prepared for Kanka, rice and curry, were kept 
carefully by Lila in a neat place. Garga entered the room 
and looked around. He was all alone there. He opened a 
small box and taking some black pills of poison from it 
mixed them with the metd kept for Kanka. Unseen by 
her father, however, had Lila observed all that he hail done. 

Her very soul, as it were, ran out of her, so frightened 
was she to see her father’s act which was inhuman and cruel 
as cruelty itself. 

Krom the meadows Kanka now returned with the cow 
Suravi, accompanied by its frolicsome and gay calf Patuli. 
He took his bath as usual and came to tlie dining room. To 
his utter amazement and sorrow he found Lila weeping. He 
said, “ Why is it, Lila, why dost thou shed tears ? AVhat is it 
that has happened to the house ? As I was returnii g home I 
met some inauspicious signs. Suravi the cow looked unhappy 
and she scarcely showed a desire to eat the grass or drink- 
water. On other days father used to receive me with a smile, 
but to-day what have I done to annoy him ? He did not talk 
with me, and why do I see tears in your eves r ” 

He asked her once, he asked her twice, but she did not 
give any reply— and continued weeping. Kanka did not 
press for a reply but stood silent like a statue. His heart 
was being rent in twain at the sight of Lila weeping. 
Then he timidly said again : » If knowingly or unknowinijly, 

sleeping or au’ake, I have given you the least cause of 
annoyance, forgive me Idla. I never saw you cry before 
this. I do not remember wliat I have done to cause you pain ; 
pray tell me what it is.” 

Then did Lila speak, dears elioked her voice all the 
time. But anyhow she delivered herself and said 

Hear me, O Kanka. Fly away from this place. Go 
where there are no father, no mother, no friend and no 



An astounding Revelation 



Then did Idla speak.” 

Kitnk" and Lil'i, p. 
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habitation of men. Go there where people do not profess 
friendship.” Here she sobbed and stopped for a time. Then 
with words that came from the depths of her heart, she 
related the story of the scandal and of her father’s act. She 
spoke with the utmost sympathy and affection for Kanka 
and ended with these Avords. “ Here look at this witch 
appointed to minister food to you, Imngry and fatigued 
Avith the day’s work. Here is the food that Avill kill you. 
Am I a human beins ? I am certainh" so in form, what 
monster is so cruel as I am — ready to poison an innocent 
person Avho has come to ask food from my hands ? Go away 
instantly, leave this house. This poisoned food I w ill myself 
take. But wait, dear Kanka, do not leave this house just 
now, see me dead before vou leave this house.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen on his head, Kanka would 
not haA'e been more astonished. He stood for a time as if 
stunned by a blow', but gradually recovering himself he said : 

” The sun and the moon and the gods of heaven be my 
witness. I have not acted any w’ay against our father Garga. 
He has been duped by false scandal spread by wicked men. 
This feeling of his will not last. He is a Avise man and a 
profound scholar ; sooner or later he Avill be convinced that 
Ave are innocent. My advice is, O Lila, we should act Avith 
a cool head. For some time I shall be off from here and 
wander in distant places, visiting the shrines. I Avill come 
back, when father’s Avrong notion is dispelled. l)o not lose 
respect for him. He has been deceived. Take every care of 
him and I Avarn you he Avill come back to his senses ere long. 
For as sure as I am of our innocence so sure am I of his 
poAA'er of judgment. His reason Avill not long remain 
clouded. Kow, farewell, O Lila. 'VYe shall meet again if 
Ave live. Do not be sorry at my departure. Shuravi and her 
calf Patuli will remain here, make friends Avith them. And 
our dear bird, Hirainan, Avill sing its gay notes. Call it by my 
name, call it Kanka, and this will give you some consolation. 
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For my.self no father, no mother, no frieticl have I. My luck 
has repeatedly brought such turns to my life of which I could 
not have the barest idea beforehand. Just like a sti’aw in the 
waves carried adrift by the tide over which it has no coutiol, 
am I. My last pi aver, O dear Lila, is, do not forget me — the 
companion of your childliood.'’ He stopped a moment to wipe 
awav a tear and then said sweetlv in a sad tone aaiain. '‘There, 
Lila, are the birds Hiraman and Shuka, do not forget to feed 
them with milk and butter. There Lila are the flower- 
plants, water them every eviming as I have done. The malnti 
creeper laden with buds and flowers is there. M"e made 
garlands with their floral treasure together even yesterday, 
perhaps for the last time ! Shuravi and Patuli are in 
the house. If they look wistfully towards the meadows 
remembering me, gently pat their back and soothe them. The 
Shal(j7om stone remains in the house ; offer worship to Vishnu, 
for in our distress He is our sole refuge. Inspite of everything 
lose not your regard for our father, for to us he is God 
Himself in mortal guise. Even if by mistake he be cruel 
to you for a time, accept his punishments and bear them with 
patience. And all the while, dear Lila, resign _\ ourself to the 
will of God. For without Him tliere is no other stay of the 
helpless. Do not sorrow over my lot, if we live we shall meet 
again.’ Saving this Kanka began to think within himself, 
“How am I to take leave of fatlnr Garga ? IVill it he good t(j 
leave the house without l)id(ling him farewell?” LI. 1-150. 

IB. SfUAVi, TUK Cow, jjiEs i-rom ’jiie Eefeci' oe Poison. 

At this time (jarga. who had left his house and been 
wandering aliout, yielded himself to wild tlionuhts : “My home 
has been defiled. — witehes are hauntiny tin' temples. The blot 
in the moon has spread .and covcaaal her entirely. IMonkeys 
have defiled with Dieir vile touch the offerings to yods. Xo, 
tliis should not l)e l)oriie. I will not return home hut set 
fire to it and destroy everything th;it is in it. Ah Lila! 
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lleautiful and loving are you ! I was about ro leave home 
and turn a *•«//// yr/si n lien your mother died. It was for you, 
Lila, that I abandoned the idea and sta_\ ed at this home of 
ours ! Even the enemies stop to have a siglit of your face and 
the stone melts in sympathy, so lovely \'ou are ! And now, 
Garga is turned to a stone ; not a drop of affection is in him 
for you. With the blood of Kanka will he make his oft'erings 
to God.” 

Kanka thought of leaving tlie house. He resolved to go 
to a place where tlu're was no habitation of men. Nobody 
would come to him to make tmquiries and torment him. 
Puzzled and worried iu‘ could not yet decide his course, when 
Lila came to him ruiuiing. Her iiair was all dishevelled and 
she faltered in her speech as she said, •'Come along, Kanka, do 
not lose a moment. See what a dire calamity has happened 
in our liouse. Shuravi, our dear cow, is lying on the ground 
quite senseless and straggling for life. Some venomous 
snake has bitten her. Go, run in (piesc of a pliysicivn.” 

Kanka and Lila hurried on to see the cow. There she 
lay on the ground in the agonii.'s of death, Kanka asked 
‘•Where did you thro'.v the me il that vas poisoned?” She 
trembled like the tendril of a ereeper as she pointed to the 
spot where the poisoned rice was tlirown. Kanka siid, “Had 
I died myself it would not have mattered invich. hat a great- 
disaster 1 A cow is poisoned iu the compound ot the temple 
house ! ” He had scarcely tinished his words when the cow 
' reathed her last, before any medical aid could be called.' 

Lila, as she saw the heart-reiidiiig sight, retired to the 
kitchen, and there spreading a ]):u’t of her sod/, lay down, 
covered with shame, repentance .and griet. 

Kanka vit like a statue till niuht was far advanced 
and tiieii rose up and went outside the lioiisc and slept under 
a k'nln ■tihn tree which had just flowered. He dreamt wild 


Ihe 'IualU of ft cow ill a lliimii li ia ciiiisiiU.-i*:'! a uivai 
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dreams. His sleep was broken and he often screamed out. 
Towards the end of the night he dreamt a strange dream. It 
appeared that he had died and that they had taken him to the 
cremation ground. A great lire was made and his body was 
slowly burninir. Ghosts were dancing around in wild ecstasy. 
At that moment of excruciating torture, he prayed to some 
one whom he did not know> saying, ‘‘ Save me, save me from 
this torture.” 

All on a sudden he saw a tall and handsome man cbming 
to him. His fair colour was aglow with red. He looked bright 
as an image of burning gold. He took Kanka by the hand 
and helped him to make his escape. 'When he was going 
to thank him, the god-like man told him to go in quest of 
him and disappeared. In the morning, Kanka left the 
place, seeking Chaitanya as he was bid. For it was him that 
he had seen in his dream. LI. 1-68. 


14, Lila’s Se.akch for K.anka. 

Lila rose from her bed all shrinking in fear. She also 
had no quiet sleep. Her tresses were all unloose. She 
entered the sleeping room of Kanka, and did not find him 
there. She Avent to the cowshed, there also she did not 
find him. With eyes that had known no sleep in the night, 
pale with grief and fast, she searched every spot of the village 
but could not find Kanka. 

It was the end of Avinter, in the river the ebb-tide had 
set in. On her banks the grief-stricken maiden wandered 
about seeking Kanka. To the maluti and bahiil flowers she 
Avent, and like a foolish one, enquired of them if they had seen 
Kanka going by that path. The same spot she searched 
over again and cried out ‘ Kanka, Kanka.’ Alas ! there AA'as 
no reply. She wept and spoke to her pet birds in the cage, 
“ Can you tell me, dear ones, Avhere he has gone ? ” The 
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bees hummed on mahti flowers and there she stood listening 
like a mad soul as if they could give her some clue. 

She took no care of her flowing tresses. Her clothes 
streamed forth in the air all loose and disordered. She wept and 
said to herself, “ Alas ! He has turned a sanui/asi. IThat a 
sorrow that he did not even wait to bid me farewell ! Alas ! 
even such a cruel stroke of misery was in store for me ! 

LI. 1-2-1. 

16. Garga’s Yow of Fast an'b Penancr .vyn the 
Oracle from the Temple. 

Now let us return to Garga. For the whole day and 
night he wandered like a mad man sometimes by the lonely 
path, sometimes by the river-side. Fatigued and totally 
distracted he returned home in the morning. Many 
inauspicious signs did he meet on the way. In the air he 
thought, he heaid the light footsteps of ghosts and evil spirits. 
The crows and the vultures by their wild cries in the broad 
daylight struck terror to his heart. A jackal passed by 
and crossed his path and did not look behind. He heard 
strange shrieks in the air. Comin" home he saw the doors of 
his house shut from within. The flowers lay all withered in 
the garden, nor did the bees hum there as usual — “ Yesterday,” 
he thought within himself, *• none was perhaps at this hous^ 
to light the evening lamp in the temple.” Mliat a pity ! 
The pet birds sat mute and did not call Kanka and Lila 
by their names, as usual with them. But the most heart- 
rending sight followed, in the compound of the house lay 
the dead body of the dear cow Suravi, almost blue with 
poison, the unhappy calf PatuU piteously moaning near her. 
His heart melted in deep pity at the sight. He found the 
young one bellowing and going times without number to its 
dead mother and trying, as it were, to rouse her by its cries, 
and when she did not give any response, it ran towards 
Garga and helplessly laid its head down at his feet. 
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The strong man now thoroughly broke down. He wept 
like a child and gx-adually collecting himself he became 
firm in his resolve to propitiate the gods by fast and vigil. 
He entered the temple and bolted the door from within. 
He sat to worship, his eyes incessantly shedding tears. 

“He Mas lesolved to give his life up. He would give 
no other offeriims to his god than his tears.” Says the poet 
Damodar. The gossip ran in the village that the Brahmin 
Garga had taken the vow of consecrating his life to the 
gods. If they M ere propitiated by his fast and vi»il, well 
and good, if not, he M ould not move an inch from his seat 
but die in the self-same position. 

He did not touch any food for tMO days, neitlier did 
he open the door of the temple. H’s pupils came every 
morning and evening to make enquiries, but the door M-as 
not opened. 

Then M'as this oracle beard by him : — 

“Hear, oh I Garga, M'hy the gods have been displeased 
with you. How can they like a man M'ho conspires against 
the life of his own child and tries to poison one M'ho is 
helplessly dependent on him r All your mishaps are due 
to your wickedness. The poi.son you mi.ved up with Kanka’s 
food has killed the com' Suravi.” 

After three days’ fast and vigil, did Garga hear the 
above oracle and be became deeply affected by repentance. 
He lamented siiyin;:, “ By wrong bidief, have I done a great 
sin. A'ea -all my virtues have gom' for naught! Wickedly 
did I think of killing my own daughter and attempted to 
poi.son one who is the very soul of candour and spotless as 
an angel ! I ini.vi'd poison M'ith his food, I have de^t^oyed 
the life of Suravi -- tine cow of the templn. And nhat should 
I do by M'.iy oi at(.>nement r Shall I destrov myself by 
entering into the fire ? The great crime of killing the cow 
is mine. How can 1 get rid of it and be clear in the eyes 
of the gods s 
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He again shut the door of the temple and observed fast 
for another three days and nights. Again the oracle was 
heard ; it said “ Pick up the withered flowers gathered by 
Lila, which you threw away as unholy and worship the gods 
with them and you will he free from all sin.” 

The Brahmin wept as he gathered the flowers brought 
by Lila, which he had cast away. He wept too when he 
worshipped the gods with them. Thus did he become free 
from the crime of cow-killing. 

He now fully understood that the wicked Brahmins had 
plotted against Kanka and Lila, and that through their 
contrivance Kanka was made to leave the house. 

Convinced of the innocence of Kanka and Lila and of 
the wickedness of the Brahmins, Garga called his disciples 
to him and ordered them to go in quest of Kanka and bring 
him back. LI. 1-78. 

16. Tek Two Disci i’les sent to se.vkce Kanka. 

Bichitra and Madhava were two youths requested by 
Garga to go abroad in quest of Kanka. Garga said when 
they were ready to depart, “ Long has he been brought up in 
this home like our son. How can I now live without him ? 
Dear as the bird Hiraman was he, who constantly pleased my 
ears with his sweet talk — Alas 1 he has fled away ! T'ou 
have all along loved him as your brother. N"W for his 
sake and for my sake find him out. It is for my fault that 
Kanka is now homeless. If you meet him say that I have 
sworn by my life that I will not keep this life without him ! 
Tell him moreover that there is none in this house to look 
after the calf Patuli, to take it to the meadows and feed it ! 
Tell him that the bird Hiraman and Suka though they 
cannot speak, have given up food for gritT. — that my garden 
which once smiled like the moon, is now covered Avith 
darkness, and that this hermitage of ours has grown dismal 

30 
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as the cremation ground. So long as you do not return, 
I will not leave this temple — If you cannot find him out 
I will starve myself to death. If you meet him, take him 
by the hand and say, “ He whom you called your father is 
covered with remorse and shame and prays for forgiveness 
from you.” 

They bowed to him and left the village to seek, out 
Kanka whom they loved as brother. 

Lila from her lonely chamber heard all that passed by. 

LI. 1-36. 


17. How Lila bore her Loneliness. 

Lila ate but little and spent many a night without 
sleep. She spread a part of her sadi on the ground and there 
lay like one unable to rise. Sometimes in the morning when 
the sun peeped through her windows, she prayed to him with 
joint hands. “ Oh ! Sun, you rise in the east and wander in 
your airy path, all day long. lu the course of your travel 
you see all the lands. No spot is there, however dark, where 
your rays do not penetrate. You know, oh ! God of Light, 
where he is staying now. When you will see him again, be 
pleased to tell him about me and do not fail to light up 
his path for his quick return.” 

Sometimes she would gently walk to the riverside and 
send her silent prayers to the boatman : “ You ply your boat 
and visit many places, oh ! brother boatman. If you 
happen to meet him, bring him back to our shores, tell him 
that my days appear to me long, and my nights seem as if 
they will never end., Alas my grief makes them so! Tell 
him, besides, that ray life cannot go on long in this way.” 

She addressed the river and said, “ Oh you of high 
lineage— born of the mountains! Take compassion on the 
sorrowd'ul one ! You know how dearly we loved each other, 
bow we passed our days and nights in gay talks ! You 
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wander through many lands, do you not, oh river, hear the 
sound of his flute I If you meet him, tell him a word for 
me. How can he live, parted from me ? ” 

The silent river, the trees and all listened to her pathetic 
appeal. 'I'lieir heart melted in pity. But how could they 
show their symjmthy outwardly r 

Thus the inanimate objects became her companions, and 
with them she comimineil in deep sorrow. She prayed to 
the sky. which with the tlioiisand eyes of stars, saw every 
corner f)f the earth. She said, " I was asleep in the night 
and a tliief came and stole the precious stone which T valued 
most I Had I the wings of a bird, I would have gone 
to him."’ If a bird happened to sit on the branch of a near 
tree, Idla hastened to it and weeping made enquiries if it had 
seen Kanka, saying, “ You have come here from a long distance. ' 
perchance you saw him I ” Then she addressed her own 
Hiraman and Suka in the cage and said : “ He loved vou dearlv. 
Hid he not say anytliing to you by way of farewell ? ” 
She would touch the Itirds by her .soft liands and caress them 
stith tears, saying, ‘‘I will follow you, dear ones, if you will 
show me the path. He tended you with so much care and 
could you forget such a one ? He loved you so much; did 
he not leave his address with you ? ’’ She set the birds 
tree from the cage and said again : “ Go where he has gone. 

If you happen to meet him, sing a song to tell him of mv 
sorrotvs.” LI. 1-108. 


18 . A Tale of Six ^Months’ Sorrows. 

In the montii of Alarch the whole garden smiled with 
full-blown mahtt and Jinltil The bees hummed over inftlati 
flowers and Lila addiessed them and said, Tell him, O bees, 
if .vou mci-f. that the ninhifi creepers that he had planted 
with his own hands, have borne flowers. AVould he not visit 
his ^'arden to see them ?’" 
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In April the heat of the air became intolerable and she 
wept for him all day long thinking how Kanka fared in a 
distant land in such a season. The flowers and leaves wore 
a golden hue and the groves constantly resounded with the 
hum of bees. The cuckoos sat on boui;hs and the bees on 
flowers. She asked them to carry her message that the 
flowers now withered in the garden as there was none to 
pluck them. Her own garlands woven without the aid of a 

thread faded daily. Alas 1 how cruel it was for him to keep 

away in such a month ! 

In Z\Iay the sweet smell of the gandharaj and the red 
petals of the jaha spread a charm over the land. The cuckoo 
sang farewell notes to the spring. The new leaves on the 

tops of trees were a source of delight to the eyes. And 

she wept remembering Kanka. 

The month of June came with its present of gay flowers 
and fruits. Ihe mangoes, the jack and the blackberries 
ripened on the boughs of trees. Every day new birds with 
painted wings visited their garden, sang new notes and flew 
to new lands. When the heat became intense she spread 
her own sadt and lay on the cool ground thinking of Kanka 
all the while. 

In July the rains descended to the earth like a maiden 
with a golden vessel in her hand. She sprinkled life-giving 
water over the earth, and the grass and plants again took 
a lively green hue. The shallow rivers became suddenly 
replenished, and overflowed the banks. The boats with sails 
spread on, marched to distant lands. ’‘AVill they not give 
me the tidings of Kanka?” She asked herself and sighed. 

Then came August. The clouds roared in the sky and 
the lightnings flashed. The peacocks danced displaying the 
colour of rainbow in their gorgeous tails. The kadamba 
flowers — the crown of the rains — bloomed on all sides, and 
the smell of the ketaki sweetened the air. 

Then behold the month of September that looked like a 
woman with a pitcher of water on her liead. The overflowing 
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I’ains carried weighty stones onward by their force. The lotus 
bloomed in the water and spread its smell in the air. The 
Dom women went about in distant lands in their long 
boats, busy in making their cane baskets. The Chatak’s cry 
was heard at intervals praying for drops from the clouds. 
Whilst the bird Prtpia, wet with September floods, with 
thunder over his head, persisted in his attempts to please his 
love by crying, ‘‘0 bride speak”’ all day long. ho is your 

bride, O bird, and to whom do you make your appeal ? 
Your laments touch my heart and feign would I express my 
own sorrows to you if I could have you alone for a moment. 

Thus did Lila pass six long and weary months grieving 
over Kanka. 

Bichitra and iladhab would come back with Kanka. 
That was her one hope on which hang the thread of her life. 
Raghusut, the poet says, “ O damsel, Providence is against 
you.” 

Bichitra and .Madliab have returned ; ncwvhero could 
Kanka be found. 

She heard of their cotniii!; back, \ ain hopes deluded 
her. She saw them and said in a .''Oft and whis])ering tone, 
“ You have come but wheie is my brothei' Kanka.' 

LI. 1-90 (abridged). 


19. The Dt,sappoixtinu News. 

They said >adly. “ Dear si>ter, we travelled over imuiy 
lands. Often did we pass sleepless nights. e suflered a 
great deal in the way and we searched many a far reuion. 
But nowhere could we set any clue. 


' The sweet note of rlie -oun.l of tho 

“O bride spent” hence thn bird is called .n tfu- (‘..!ir.riy-*.id^ b;. us 

' U bride speul. 
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Pir«t we went ro the ea^t iip to Svlhef. Then we 
iollowed a river throu'^h the Surma Valley that we met with 
in the way. We went ro Kamriip and thei’e saw the temple of 
Ivali, where li'oars ami lmtTa]o>"s are -aeiallced every Tuesday 
asul ^uiidaw Fmiui tin-re we luviied lo ue>t and vi>ited Xadia 
the hirrii plane id' Chairauya. But our ioim' ^earcll has "one 
far iiaea'i.r, 'Ve fe ir, Kai’.ka doe^ no' lir e. ITad. lie lived tve 
wouM hi\e e 'I'taiid.N me! him." 

Ttien. the tw., yDUiiis came ro {lu-ea an<l lioweJ to him. 
lie male eiiqni’ie'- .•rljn.it Ivinka. T'liey said. "Friend of 
childhood au 1 cempiiiioii of youtli. he is dearer to u> than 
life. If w(' eorild "et him h.-ick, sacritiein" our very life, we 
would perhaps do so. \^'e .'eaiched him to tim utmost of our 
power, tmr no trace coiild we "et.” 


•20 G.\ug.\ se.vds Them B.vck. 

Tlien (Tai’sra told tliem, “ No, no, this reply docs not please 
me. Anyhow you must get liiin b.rek. This is the reward 
that I want from you Cor the pains I took to teach you for 
so ntany years. AYheu lie will come hack, J will go with 
him and live iu wild forests infested with timers and other 
heasts of prey far otf i'rom all habitation of men. For me 
death seems to he in sijrht. But p-acefully could I die if he 
would he near my death-bed. O my clear pupils, Bichitra and 
Yladhah. "o aj.'aiu and try by all means to hud him out. I 
will give you a sU'j;"estion. He was devoted to Chaitaiiya. 
There follow those piths wlmre the- sound of the anklet- of 
his feet ill his mvsric d-iiice i», he-ird. and vou will he ahh- to 
trace him out. AA’here liis followers piny cju tailors and 

eymlials, and ilie sky becomes resonant c\irh the music go 

thithei' aiid yon will !)•■ pwliips alite to tr-ice liim out. There 
where even the liirds that fly iu rlie air sin" the name of 
Krishna -ind the sound of the ereat music throws such a 
speU as ro make even the rivers How ayainst their course — 
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there where the dust raised l)v the feet of his followers has 
covered, as it wen', the very sky above, — thither should you 
go and try your c'uance.” 

Bichitra and Aladuahat fh'' order of tUeir Guru started 
for distant countries acain. Ihu hear what happened in the 
meantime. LI. 1-;I2. 


2i. Thk iliMOL'j;. 

There ran a rumour all '‘ver the country that Kanka 
was drowned in a river on his way. They spoke in whispers, 
and if any one asked thi'v stopped : but without asking the 
report often came to oneN ears. Alas, who will tell Lila 
if really he is dead 1 She could not know the truth and wept 
all tlie day, lying on her bed. The sun rose as usual, and 
in the evening the moon peeped through her windows. 
Nothing seemed to have ciianj:ed. Only Ivanka was not 
near her. If she asked the moon and stars, they hid their 
face in the clouds, the air sometimes spoke in inaudible 
whispers, chilling her very life-blood, He is no more, he 
is no more.” In her bed she would not have a wink of 
sleep, or if ever she slept for some moments she dreamt 
that Kanka’s body was tloating on the waters : and then 
she would awake with a start. 

Some time passed again in this way and Madhah returned. 
She saw him come alone and dart'd not ask the tidings of 
Kanka. He came to her and .said in a tone of despair: 
“ Dear Lila, dear sister. 1 could not get any information 
of him though I tried mv utmost. AVhat shall I sav to mv 
preceptor? Long liateT se.u-clied him, ljut all in vain.” 
Then Lila softly asked liim. “ Have you heard any rumour 
about him?” And lie replied in deep sorrow, “Ido not 
know whether the rumour is true or false, hut people say 
that he was drowned in last duly. He Mas going to 
visit Chaitanya on a inerchaut’s vessel by the river I’agla, 
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wheu a great storm overtook the boat. It sank and with 
it o'.ir dear l)rother Kanka.” 


' 22 . LtnA IN Dkath-hki). 

“ Take me where he has gone " bemoaned Lila. Trom 
that day she ceased to touch food. All alone she sat day 
and night and wept. Her dazzling beauty faded away. 
Autumn came and went and the cold season set in. She 
lay down on tlie l)ir(‘ floor covering herself with her thin 
Art'// and wept the wlmle night. ‘“More than a brother 
was he to me, alas, we shall meet no more. What a pity, 
that he was drownt-d in a river and I could not see him, while 
drawing hi^ last breath ! Afy mother died when I was a 
mere child and what I suffered God alone knows. ]\rv father 
reared me up with greet care, l)ut woe to me, my loving 
father hecame to me my enemy afterwards. Innocent am I, 
yet people spread false stories about me. 0, Sun and Moon 
you have witnessed and must proclaim the truth after my 
death.” 

Thus did she lament. One full year passed in this way. 
Aladhab returned, but Kanka was not found. Raghusut 
says, No way is there to 'ave the ))oor girl’s life.” Her 
youthful charms had, ere thi'', been a wonder to all. But 
just as the autumnal frost kills the whole array of lilies, 
those charms have now entirely faded away. The curls of her 
hair once surpa>-sed in beauty the waves of the Ganges, hut 
now her tres>i’s looked like >!iri\'elled threads of jute. 
When site w, liked her hair almoM touehed the ankles, 
hut now uiieared for it became torn and knotted, and 
in her bed lav near her pillow like an unseemlv heap. 
Her charmimr face showed a .leatb-like pallor and looked 
like the full moon in the jaws of the clouds. Her 
beautiful ev"^ became -Mink and de.atb sat in their liollows. 
The lip^ no more ^Iniw cd their wonted lovelv red. She 
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had oace looked like a lovely creeper, but behold her 
now withered and shrivelled like the leaf of the sugar-cane! 
The dazzling rainbow has disappeared behind the clouds. 

Then one day the bird flew away from the cage to the 
unknown regions. The poet Raghusut says, “ Such is this 
woi'ld. Who will say why one feels so much sorrow for 
another?” LI. 1-58. 


23. The Last Scene. 

Seated near the corpse Garga lamented, “ Sleep no more, 
dear Lila, lift your eyes and see your brother coming. Is 
it right that you should leave me thus ? Who will give 
me food when I am hungry ? "VMio will fan me when I 
shall return home fatigued in the heat of the sun ? Who 
will knidle the evening light in my house ; and who will 
gather flowers for me to worship Siva ? How can I 
bear to live all alone in this house ? Your dear birds — 
Hiraman and Shuka — are there. Who will take care of them ? 
The pitcher is there, who will fill it with water ? Alas, 
dear one, all your hopes are gone I You are here on the river- 
bank — on the cremation ground, leaving all that you 
loved. My end too is near. Look at me only once, and 
open your eyes to see me, so that I may bid you my last 
farewell.” 

» * » 

Hearing all from Bichitra, Kanka hurried homeward. 
When he returned he saw every room dark in the house ; 
then he ran to the cremation ground, he saw there Garga 
lamenting aloud. 

His laments seemed to move the very trees which let fall 
their leaves and flowers as a token of sympathy. The sky 
seemed to be overcast with clouds and the earth looked 
aggrieved at his sorrow. 

31 
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There on the hank nt the river, Garga and Kanka met. 
Just as a tree is all ablaze when lightning falls on it so 
became Garga, at the sight of Kanka with the tire of his 
grief. lie clasped him to his Ijrea.st with loud wailings. 
“Where were you Kanka all this timer The last word 
that Lila uttered was your name. She was only eight years 
old when her mother died and I brought her up ail these years 
with care. She has left me now. Thus is the image brought 
to the temple for worship, but thrown away before the priest 
could offer his puzo. But who can tight against fate! Go 
home and throw away all the gods from my temple, burn 
the house and know it for certain that to-day ends all my 
connection with this world.” 

The very gods of heaven shed tears at Garga’s laments. 
The river tried softly to soothe him by the sound of her 
ripples. The birds of the forests wept, sitting mutely on 
boughs. The poet Kaghusut says, “ Even stone melted 
at his sorrow.” 

To cool his burning heart. Garga went to Puri with Kanka. 
Live of his disciples, most attached to him, accompanied 
him there and left all connection witli their family. 


LI. 1-7(1. 



KAJALREKHA. 




PREFACE 


Ivajalrekha ij a folk-talo full of marvellous incidents and 
instances of super-human powers exhibited by men. In real 
life no still-born baby was ever pierced by needles and arrows ; 
no child without life and nourishment ever grew up from 
infancy to youth and, on the first day of its gaining conscious- 
ness. talked the human language without having had anv 
opportunity to actiuire it ; no shoal ever sprang up in the 
sea a.s the result of a curse, and no parrot except in the 
Panchatantra and other works <;f fancy, ever foretold future 
events with absolute certainty like a ])rophet. These and 
other similar details make this story a typical folktale. 

But ill our country, it is often found difficult to tix a clear 
line of demarcation between fact and hetiou, C'pecially in the 
regions of poetry and religion. The Buddha is a historical 
figure, but there are so many legends that have been attributed 
to him by popular faith that he shines as a demi-god, appeal- 
ing to the imagination and the credulity of the Buddhists 
precisely in the same manner as the legendary gods Siva of 
the Sivaites and Vismi of the \’’aisnavas do to the followers 
of their respective creeds, ilythology often rises to the level 
of history by incorporating human elcnient.> in the conception 
of gods prc'ented in life-like vividness, and history not infre- 
quently sinks into pure fiction by amalgamation of wonderful 
tales beyond the boundaries of human belief. 

The same is the case in regard to this folk-tale. Kajal- 
rekha’s character, though pre.sented through the coloured glass 
of poetical imagination, does not appear a whit less real than 
that of Mahua, iMalua and other heroines of our historical 
ballads. 
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The country was full of self-sacrificing lovinsr women. 
They burnt themselves alive on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands out of intense love, and people admired this 
martyrdom ; and Malua, Mahua and Sunai committed suicide 
having been driven to that extreme step by love and renun- 
ciation. In the folk-lore, in the popular literature and in 
their songs the Avriters could not help introducing this one 
grand theme of exalted Avomanly virtues Avhich invested 
even their imaginary productions Avith a glow of life and 
truth. Imagination here OAves its inspiration to the underlying 
historical facts. 

It is, in fact, difficult for us to conceive Kajalrekha on 
other lines than assigned to the historical characters of Malua, 
Chandravati and Lila. She is vexdly their cousin, linked to 
them bv inevitable ties of family likeness, bearing the hall- 
mark of the same great virtues. All barriers between history 
and fiction melt away and Kajalrekha, Kamala and others, 
heroines of fiction and of actual life, claim from us the same 
degree of admiration, standing before us in an equally life- 
like pose and vividness of reality. The purity and holiness 
of female life was a real factor in the country, and hence it 
was reflected in poetry and in life, in folk-lore and in history 
AA’ith equal effect. 

The stories of Malancharaala, Kanchanmala, Sankhamala 
and Rupmala show an essential similarity in this respect to 
those of Kajalrekha and Jiralani. They are all folk-tales. 
But it must be emphasised that these stories have all come 
from Mymensing, — the chosen place of Avonderful and 
ideal womanhood. It is here also that Malua, Mahua and 
Kamala actually lived and inspired the poets Avho Avrote the 
historical ballads. We thus see facts on one side of the 
picture and fiction on the other, and in both the type is com- 
mon : one is draAvn from actual life — its names, references to 
locality and e\'en details are all real, while the other under the 
thin A'eneer of imaginary situations and unreal nomenclatures 
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represent facts not less potently or vividly than the historical 
songs. 

Characters like the above, I should say by way o: a little 
digression, are still to be found in this province of I-engal. 
They make their utmost sacriPices not because any poet 
will sing of them or that they will be applauded. They wish 
to hide their sacrifice from others, content with the reward of 
that inner approval which comes from the heart and is called 
conscience. Kajalrekha’s sufferings are almost Christlike. 
Before I read this poem I had no idea of the true import 
of Christ’s saying “ Resist no evil.” Kajalrckha is a personi- 
fication of this doctrine. Yet it is not her lack of moral 
strength or nei oic element of character that makes her sub- 
mit to her lot without a resistance. She is the very princess 
of heroines by her patience pia>erved to the last in shutting 
her lips in expectation of the opportune hour. She scarcely 
blames any one howeter heinous or cruel, but stands like 
the very picture of patience and forbearance. Possessed of 
fine suceptibilities of the teuderest of womankind, she exercises 
a wonderful cotitrul over the dominating impulses which in her 
trying situation.-i would naturally prompt ordinary persons. 
Yo priestly canons or artificial restrictions influence 
such characters. They suil'er a good deal, but no one 
will be able to say that they suffer under compulsion or that 
it is a superstitious convention of social life that makes 
them slavishly cling to their husbands. Their heart is 
sulxlued even to the very ([uality of their lords.” Xo out- 
waird force, not even the highest culture can save a person 
from the incvitahle sorrows which true love brings in its train. 
Ihc suficriiu;’ of a person in love inspires true ])oetry. What 
the nrothcr sutlers tor the child contains in it elements of the 
divine spirit of protection. In nuptial love this is not tire less 
apparent. If wc call it weakness or unw(;rthy of praise, we 
take away all seriousness and majesty from life which sinks 
into the level of the commonplace and the inglorious. 
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In the earlier stages of their life, some of these charac- 
ters have appeared a little frivolous. Karaala’s conversation 
with Chikan — the milkwoman is almost offensive by its crude 
humour. Jiralani’s first impression on seeing her lover verges 
on indiscreetness. But if we pass on to the hour of their 
trial at the next stage we see that their light-hearted gaities 
were mere pleasantries, indulged in by those who are of a 
naturally cheerful temperament. 

"When danger comes — an extreme destitution or despair 
confronts them — they suddenly assume all the majesty of 
martyrs of the first rank and show their sterling qualities by 
remarkable sacrifices, never acting under impulse or temporary 
excitement, but all the same, taking a determined and resolved 
attitude for maintaining their honour. 

What appears light or even frivolous in the beginning of 
the story, startles us by its adamantine strength towards its 
end, for which we were not quite prepared. In this respect 
these characters bear some resemlfiance to Nora in Ibsen’s 
“ Doll’s House,” who when she first appears to us, strikes us 
by her lightness and gaiety and takes us by surprise towards 
the end by displaying a strength of character and seriousness 
which hitherto lay unsuspected in her character, like a re- 
served force unexpectedly brought to meet the exigencies of 
a critical hour in the battlefield. 

Dr. Stella Krainrisch says that what strikes her most in 
these ballads of Wymensing is the fact that folk-lore and art 
have sometimes become one in them. Foreign scholars, 
who look on our matters from outside without sharing our 
prejudices, sometimes show a sounder and better judgment 
than we ourselves do in regard to our literature and art. 
Folk-lore, ever since Grimm brothers drew attention to it 
in the early part of the 19th century, has been a subject 
of serious study with European scholars. But more or less 
folklore is taken as a subject which captures the imagination 
of the children by the romantic nature of its narration 
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f^nd as a never-ceasing fountain of curiosity. To the scholar, 
the poetic value of a folk-tale lies in showing the extreme 
simplicity of the untutored mind, while as works of antiquity, 
it shows better than all historical records, the gradual evolution 
of the human mind from primitive ideas to the unrestrained 
imaginativeness of the Middle Ages. The linguistic value of 
the folk-lore of a nation bearing in it evidences of social, 
religious and other points involved at particular periods of 
their growth, has also attracted many scholars. It is helpful 
besides in tracing the ways of the common human mind at 
different stages of its development, showing an interchange 
of ideas between different nations livinsr at more or less 
distance from one another and giving rise to scientific 
problems as to the w'ays of communication that existed in 
the early periods of history. 

But when folk-lore takes the form of true poetry, and 
when not merely rousing the curiosity of the child or the 
scientific enquiries of scholars, it gives vivid pictures full of 
life and romance possessing all the genuine interest of 
exquisite poetry and leaves indelible impressions on the 
minds of the readers by its lofty ideals, it certainly becomes 
art and deserves a unique place in literature. Such a 
place, I feel bound to claim, is due to the folklore of 
Mymensing. 

Kajalrekha, though a folk-tale, draws its essential elements 
from the soil itself. Mention of some localities of Mymensing, 
references to some peculiar customs of that district all go to 
show that it is a flower which bloomed in that celebrated 
garden of flower-like songs and ballads — Mymensing. Though 
the exile of the heroine may be regarded by outsiders as 
an instance of incredible cruelty and a fanciful creation 
of the author of the folk-story yet there is no doubt that 
such cruelties really existed in the country and were not a 
pure product of imagination. People here had, only a short 
time ago, such a deep-rooted faith in the prophecy of 
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astrologers that they often treated children M’ith unspeakable 
cruelties, nay, even murdered them if the astrologers pre- 
dicted any serious mishap to occur in future owing to 
hostile planetary intlueuce. Even so late as the Iht'n century 
Raja Pratapaditya of Jessore was about to be murd^"^■ecl in his 
childhood by his father Vikramaditya who blindly believed 
in th.^ astrologer s words, but was saved by the ii tervention 
of his uncle Basaiita Ray. ’\Ynmen and children who mostly 
reju'esent mutr innocence in seciety, were at the mercy of these 
false prophets. Alas 1 how many children were thrown into 
the Bay by the bauds of their own mothers, their tenderest 
and bi'st guardians on earth There was no 1 iw in the 
land to save the poor babies from tlie most unnatural and 
grim superstition. This cruelty is horn of superstition, and 
does not indicate any innate defect in the human .'ide of the 
individuals perpetrating the crimes. The folk-tale is there- 
fore suggestive of grim facts that actually existed in our 
society and is its true index. 

This story is written in the prose dialect spoken in the 
eastern districts of Mymeusing, but there are many metrical 
verses with whicli it is interspersed, and these form by far the 
most interesting portion of the folk-story. They are mostly in 
the payar metre, only in one instance there is a specimen of the 
tripaiJi (Chap. XX, LI. 5-10). This folk-tale is not told here 
for the first time. It is known in the wliole country-side and 
was compiled s ime yeats ago by Babu Bakshinaranjan Mitra 
Majumdar in his Thaknrmar Jlinli, though under a different 
name and di><:igreeing with t'ne present narrative in some of its 
main incident-'. The total nuinlier of lines constituting the 
poetical portion of the tale is tT'l of which 10 lines are in the 
tripodi .and 102 in the payar metre. Tlie story lias been divided 
by me into 21 chapters, thougli as collected, no such division 
e.xisted in the original. Btibu Cliandra Kumar Be recovered 
the story on the fRth of Kartic, 1320 B. E., from a village in 
the Xetrakona suli-division. 
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The trouble will ever arise in the minds of foreign readers 
as regards the 12th or 13th years in a girl’s life mentioned in 
the ballads as causing great anxieties in parents for her 
marriage. The development of womanhood in this tropical 
clime of ours is quicker than elsewhere. Girls are found to 
give birth to children often in their 13th or 14th vear. 

DIXESH CHAXDRA SEX. 

7, Bishwakosh L.vne, 

Bagbazar, Colcufta, 12th March, 1923. 
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I 

In the southern districts of Khaliajuri (Mymensing), 
there was a merchant named Dhaneswar. He had one son and 
one daughter. The merchant became immensely rich by the 
grace of God. His daughter was now in her tenth year and 
she was called Kajalrekha {lit. streak of the black paint 
collyrium). She was exceedingly handsome ; when she 
smiled it seemed pearls and diamonds shone from her face, 
beaming like a full-blown water-lily drifted by a stream during 
the rains. His son was only four years old and was named 
Ratneswar {lit. Lord of gold). It was an unlucky time, the 
Goddess of fortune forsook the merchant, being annoyed for 
some reasons. 

Now hear what followed. LI. 1-12. 


II 

By gambling the merchant lost all that he had. His 
servants, horses, elephants and all his wealth were gone. 
Losing all by his addiction to wicked dice-play he turned a 
Fakir and wandered about the counHy. 

The only treasures that he had on earth were his son and 
daughter. So great was his misfortune that of his 1 2 merchant 
vesssels, he had not one left. LI. 1-8. 


Ill 

Prose : The merchant Dhaneswar lost everything by 
playing at dice. His servants, horses and men were now all 
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<?one. His daughter attained her niarriageahle age. Anyhow 
she must be married. His ill fame as one addicted to dice- 
play soon spread in the country and no one came forward to 
marry the daui^hter ol one addicted to such a wicked practice. 
At this stase a n.miii/O'ii came to his house. He made the 
gift of a Si'kti and of a tinser-rimj: to tlie merchant and said, 
‘■This bird is Icnown {lit. saintly-minded). If 

you act under its directions, you will be able to recoyer all yovir 
lost property." The merchant was very glad and kept the 
bird with care. The aoiiiiyosi took leave of him and went away. 

One day the merchant asked th^* v.'/i’e, 

T erse : " Tell me. oh dear p.an'ur. wlien will my eyil days 
come to an eiul. IMy ^'olden paiao-.' is now in ruins.— all my 
valuable furniture is e'one. 1 Irave j.' " a couch left. I sleep 
on the bare tloor. 

I have no cup, not even a pitcli--:' tor water, I drink water 
from the tank with my Inind'. i 'auder about the country 
like a Fakii. iMy father had left ni" i 'table full of horses and 
elephants, but 'Uch is my lot that 1. '■ -ive now not one there. 

T have a dauu’htcr and an only m.c in this house. They are 
like its two solitary lamps, lint I h sve no means, oh bird, to 
feed them. 

I’hk Si itv, 

Do not crv' in this way. oh merchant, your evil days will 
be soon over : sell the ring of luck that you have got and with 
the money get your broken ship-- repaired. Bring skilful 
artisans for the purpose. You should rese'rve some of this 
money as capital and with this go on trading. Visit the 
eastern couutrio iwossing the great swamps called fioicars, 
and rest assured, you will earn enough in one year, that will 
enable you to go on for twelve year> in a princely style. 

' LI. 1-18. 
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Prose : Kow hear what the merchant did next. He 
sold the riiiEt of luck in the market and not all the broken sea- 
goini? vessels of his father's time repaireil by nood artisans. 
He then started for the eastern countries, .by the bles-ings 
of God, he got Itack all that he Inul lost. The merchant bi-came 
again a master of horses and ele])hants, ser\ ants and oilicers, 
and his wealth Itecame so nreat tli.at lie had hardly a sp.ice left 
in his treasury where lie could store it. L'he plea'-ure-hou'cs 
which his ancestors had erected in the niid^tuf the tanks, weia^ 
now thoroughly repaired. Gne could count the dust grains 
and the stars of tiie sky lai! itoi the wealth of thi' merchant. 


\' 


Verse; Now phiccd iar .above w.int again in thi- way. 
one anxiety troubled his mind. Kaj ilrekha. his d.’inglitt'r. na.s 
yet unmarried. She iiad just 'teppe.i into her Tilth yoar .atid 
been fa.st ;ippro;ichitig tliai tg" when -he should he married. 
The merchant was puz/leil i)y tliis prolilem .and consulted rite 
Itird as to the course lie sltouid ado])t. 

Id. l-C. 


VI 

Prose: 'J'he Sulu; heard all th.at he said and atlvised .a- 
follows : A on have now' g>d over \our mishe.p in vine way hut 

t*vil of iinother kind is i'l store for yon. It will laki' -i long 
time hofore you c.-in he free from it. This daughter oi you's is 
di'stined to he married to a de.ad htish.aud. Do not keep her 
in your palace. Send her ;is an exile to the forest.’’ 't he 
merchant bagan to weep as he heard tliis projilu'cy tind adi iee 
ofvtlie l)ird saying, “ C-trsed he my hick 1 'I'his daughter is mv 
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pet child. How can I hear to see her married to a dead man? ” 
He cried, “ alas ! alas ! ” 

Prose : “ Parents train up their daughters to offer them 
to suitable grooms. Witli what heart shall 1 send this pet 
daughter of mine, as an exile to the forest ? When she was a 
mere child, her mother died and I reared her up with utmost 
care. An evil luck is mine. From one danger I fall into 
another.” 

The bird said. “ There’s no help.” 


VII 


Prose : What did the merchant do ? On the pretext of 
going on sea-voyage for trade, he made one of his ships ready 
and set out with his daughter. Travelling against the tide for 
some days he came in sight of a place covered with dense wood. 
The ship cast anchor there and the merchant entered the forest 
with his daughter. They walked many a mile and Kajalrekha 
felt greatly depressed in spirit. 


VIII 

The Merch.vnt’s Soliloquy. 

“ How am 1 to banish you, oh my dear child ? With 
unconvered back in the winter exposing myself to biting cold, 
I warmed you with the warmth of my bosom. AVhat pains did 
I not take to bring you up I Now I iiave come here to send you 
to the lorests and tio moi'e to think of your marriage. It seems 
my evil days will never leave me." 1-12. 


IX 


('horns : "Oh my lather, where aia' you going to lead me?” 
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“ You came with the object of trade hut how is it that 
your ship is anchored here, and why have you entered this 
deep forest? Tf it were in your mind that you would banish 
me nhy did you not allow me to live at our home with my 
brother and others tor a few days mort'r I don't knou’ why 
you have come to this forest. My suspicion is that you will 
banish me here. Ask, oh my father, ask the trees, plants and 
creepers of the forest, where was it ever heard that a father 
banished his child in this way ! The stars of the sky, the 
moon, the sun and the planets are the guardians of virtue ; 
llu'y know what happened in these four ages. Ask them, oh 
father, where was it ever heard that a child was banished at 
the advice of a forest-bird ? This river traces her noble 
lineage from the mountains and goes to meet the high seas. 
She is a witness of alt that happened in the past four ages. 
Ask her where was it ever heard that trusting to the words 
of a wild bird a daughter was banished in this way !’' 

LI. 1-10. 


X 

Frose : I’hcy proceeded on and on till they reached the 
very de]>ths of that jungly land. ! here was no human being 
ill that forest, nor were there any beast or bird. They' saw there 
an old temple in a dilapidated condition shut from inside. The 
father and daughter sat on the <tair-case a while for taking 
rest. The mid-day sun was sending its burning rays and 
Iva/.alrekha was irreatly oppressed by hunger and thirst. 


KAJ.iT.KEKIIA. 

: “ My feet cannot walk anymore, oh where is my 
mother goni' '. alas w here is my dear brother now ? Ill 
luck pursues uu' day and night, oh father, give me a di-op of 
water to allay my thirst," 

33 
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Fi'osp : The merchant said, “ Wait a moment. I will see 
if there’s water anywhere near ! ” So savin" he left the place. 

When her father had srone away, the "irl rose from her 
seat and looked around the place. Then she touched the door 
of the temple with her gentle liands and lo. it opened at her 
touch. She entered the temple and the door became mysterious- 
ly bolted again. Kazalrekha tried her best but she could 
not open the door. ^Meantime, the merchant returned with a 
cup full of water and called her aloud, “ Oh Kazal — open the 
door,” but he received no reply. After a while he perceived 
that his daughter was saying something from inside. He again 
called her saying, “ Come out, daughter, here is water 
for you.” Alas I Kazal was now a prisoner in the temple 
and this her father could not know. There the girl explained 
everything to her father who tried his best fo open the door. 
But he could not. Next he tried to break it open. This also 
he could not. 


XI 


Versp : The merchant said in a loud voice, “ Oh my 
darling, what is it that you see in the temple?” She wept 
and said, “ It is the corpse of a prince I find lying on a couch. 
A lamp fed by butter is burning day and night. The body of 
the prince I find is pierced by hundreds of needles and 
arrows.” 

The merchant again called her aloud and said, “ Oh my 
darling, the inevitable decree is w'ritten on your forehead, 
what can I do to avert the calamity which aw’aits you ? Now 
you see the prophecy of the bird is fulfilled to the letter. 
Providence is against you. How can I find for you a good 
bridegroom r Being your father, I am going to ask you to 
marry this dead prince. What a pity ! How' shall I return 
home leaving the treasure of my heart here ! Now listen to 
jne, dear daughter of my heart, the corpse of the prince that 
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you see near you is your husband. Sun and moon and the 
presiding gods of this forest, bear witness. From to-day I 
shall give up all affection from my heart. Bear my words in 
mind. If you are a chaste woman you will be able to restore 
this dead young man to life. I depart now. We shall never 
meet again. I bless you. May you restore your husband 
to life and be allowed to return. Keep the shell-bracelets 
of luck in your hands for ever.” 

The father and the daughter wept. The animals of the 
forest shed silent tears. The girl was left alone in that 
depth of the forest. The father’s heart broke and the girl 
was seized with terror. Alas, it wns not even their good 
fortune to see each other’s face at the time of tinal parting. 

LI. 1-21. 


XII 

Prose : The merchant went away. Kajalrekha was left 
in that temple and she continued to cry and weep there all 
alone with the corpse near her. Her father, the only compa- 
nion in the forest, had cruelly forsaken her. She approached 
the bed of the dead prince and with tears overflowing her 
eyes, lamented thus. 

Verse : “ Awake, oh beautiful prince, unlucky as I am, 
glance but once at me. I never saw you in life before. 
My father, however, has declared you as my husband. His 
heart is hard. He has left me in this condition. For three 
days and nights I have taken no meal. Your looks are hand- 
some and bright like the moon. It appears, the shadows of 
death are on you. You look as if the morning sun is hid under 
the clouds. Who has, alas! brought you to this condition and 
left you a dead corpse in this lonely place ? How cruel 
must be your parents 1 The lamp of their house surely thou 
wert, yet they had the heart to leave you here in this plight. 
Are they as heartless and insincere as my father so as to cast 
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off ;ill affection from their mind and suffer you to rot iii thi!> 
forest ? \Mioever you are, oh my lord, i have been told 
that YOU are my husband. So hum as 1 live. 1 am vours. 
Trust me, open your lips to .speak to me and o})en your eyes to 
look at me. Atvake and give me reply. Don’t, I pray, 
deceive me any more in this tvay. 

“ Alas '. like poor Eehula, 1 have been offered to the 
dead by my father.” LI. i-20. 


XIII 

Prose : After sometime the door of the temple opened 
of itself. Kajalrekha wondering ly observed an ascetic enter 
the temple. The father and daughter had tried their utmost 
but could not open the door. .It the mere touch of the 
scainyasi it became wide open now. ]va,alrekha Wcas a.stouished 
at this and thought within herself ” Tins isumvjasl will be able 
to restore my husband to life.” 

She bowed at the teet of the suwiuiatii and bey'an to cry. 
The sanmjasi consoled her and said, •* Lear not, oh maiden, this 
dead youth was a prince and I have hroutrht him here. Take 
off one by one the needles from his body. AATien all the 
needles have thus been taken off, then remove the two needles 
from his two eyes and apply to them the juice of these leaves 
that I give you. But take care, many more miseries are in 
store for you. l)o)i t rr.si.it evil iior Ini to escope the iiievitoble 
decree of fate by force. This dead prince is your husband 
but bear ray advice in mind, until the bird ‘ Dharma-mati ’ 
introduces you to him, do not tell him who von are, however 
much you may suffer. If you violate my advice you will turn 
a widow.” 

Saying so the sanayasi went awav. 

It took Kajalrekha .seven days and seven nights to pick 
out one by one the needles from the body of the dead prince. 
These seven days she fasted ; she did not come out of the 
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temple for all this time. On the eighth day the body of the 
husband was quiet free from the needles. The two only 
remained in his eyes. She came out of the temple and went in 
quest of water to take her bath.' Walking some distance 
she saw a tank ; on each of the four sides there was a landing 
ffkat made of stone. The water of the tank was of the hue 
of pomegranate juice. She came down and went into the 
tank to bathe. Just at this time she beheld an old man, 
followed by a girl 14 years of age, crying out. “ Is a female 
servant wanted ? ” She appeared to be a rustic girl without 
anything special in her features. 

The man approached Kajalrekha and asked her if she 
was in need of a female servant. She asked him, “ What is 
this girl to you, my good man ?” He said, “ She is my 
daughter. Extreme poverty has driven me to this point. I 
am going to sell her. I went everywhere in the neighbouring 
villages but none would buy her. Then 1 met a sannpasi 
who told me, “ A princess dwells in yonder forest, most 
probably she is in need of a female servant.” 

“ I think you are the princess of whom the sannyaai has 
told me.” 

Then Kajalrekha began to think thus within herself ; 
” There was one cruel father in this world who banished his 
daughter to this forest. But here is another more cruel than 
that, one who has come to sell his daughter on the plea of 
poverty. Surely this girl is born to misery as I am. ” 

Peeling sympathy for her and expecting to find in her 
one who would share her miseries, Kajalrekha bought her 
from her father at the price of her golden bracelet. 

Song : “ As a fruit of her own evil action in her past 
life she was banished to the forest. Now she purcheised a 
servant with her bracelet and named her Kankan-dashi or 
'* Maid of the Bracelet.” 

^ As her h&sband waa to be restored to life now, sbe wanted to clean horself bj 
a bath and preient heraelf aa hie bride in the temple. 
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Then she pointed out to the maid the old temple and 
said, “ Go there, you will see the corpse of a prince but do not 
be frightened. You will find some leaves under his pillow. 
Make some juice with them. I shall instantly come back 
and apply the juice to his eyes removing from them the 
two needles. This will give him life agaiu.” When she said 
this, her left eye quivered, which was a sign that she did not 
do well bv disclosing this secret to the ‘ Maid of the Bracelet,’ 

Verse : When to the Maid of the Bracelet she had said so, 
a sudden terror seized her and her left eye quivered. 

The maid went a few steps onward and turned back to 
see the path. All kinds of devilish thoughts came into her 
head in the meanwhile. 

She picked out the two needles from the Prince’s eyes and 
applied the juice to them as she had heard. At once the prince 
rose up from his bed regaining life. The Maid of the Bracelet 
said, “ Now, prince, marry me.” 

The prince did not know who she was, but all the same he 
took an oath then and there, saying — “Since by your grace I 
have regained my life, I take the oath that I will marry you.” 
A second oath he took saying, “ Here do I touch your body and 
stvear that you will be the lady of my heart, since it is you 
who has given me my life.” A third oath he took saying, 
“ Here do I swear.” Let Dharma (God) be witness. From 
to-day you will be the Queen of my palace. My whole 
kingdom, my nobles, kinsmen and officers gave me up. The 
people are happy in their homes leaving me, their king, a 
corpse, in this forest all alone. It is your kindness to w'hich I 
owe my life. I swear therefore that there is none in this 
world who will be as dear to me as you.” LI. 1-18. 


XIV 


Prose: He never cared to know who her parents 
were, nor enquired what caste she belonged to. He 




The Maid of the Bracelet 



“ At this moment with her clothes all wet after bath, 
Kajalrekha entered the temple.” 

J\ajalr(lcha, p. 263 
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promised to marry her solely because she was the giver 
of his life. 

Song: “In that temple burnt a lamp fed by sacred 
butter, the pinnce touched it and swore.” 

Prose : At this moment with her clothes all wet after 
bath, Kajalrekha entered the temple. Entering she was 
surprised to find her husband restored to life. 

Perse: “Kajalrekha looked at him with joy. He was 
bright as the moon free from eclipse. He looked glorious like 
the morning sun. She glanced at him with eager eyes from 
head to foot. The prince was also struck with her surprising 
beauty. He had never seen a woman as handsome as she. 

She was at the dawn of her youth, she sparkled like a 
precious diamond. He said sweetly to her, “ Wherefrom do 
you come, oh girl ? What is your name ? Who are your 
parents and where is your home ? AVhy do you wander about 
in this forest? Be gracious and give me a reply. Tour father 
is cruel and mother no less so. How could they allow you to 
leave home and come all alone to this deserted place ? ” 

The Maid of the Bracelet came forward and intervened at 
this stage saying, “ I have purchased her by my bracelet. Her 
name is Kankan-dasi (the Maid of the Bracelet).” 

Thus the queen became a slave and the slave a queen. It 
is all due to her evil action (in some past life) that made 
Kajalrekha wretched from birth. LI. 1-18. 


XV 

In the palace of the prince Kajalrekha passes her days 
as a servant. She fetches water from the tank, dusts the 
rooms, washes clothes, and ni'^lit and day serves the false 
qiieen. But inspire of all luu- devotion and sense of duty that 
queen is not jdeascd ..ith her. She is abused by her on _ome, 
pretext or other every time. 
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The false queen always watched her with suspicion and 
kept her under strict surveillance lest she disclosed the truth 
to anybody. The prince, however, observed all this very 
closely, lie Ix'catue enamoured of her for her excellent 
nrodest\ , hei sueet conversation, her courteous and ^ood 
manners, above all, for her beauty which was like the 
radiance of the moon. 


The PitixcE. 

■■’Who are you oh beautiful one, where is your home? 
y> hat is your name .ud who are yotir parents r Tell me the 
truth and give me these details about you. You work liere 
as a servant but this (‘vidently does not suit vou. Mv own 
suspicion is that you are a princess. By some stroke of evil 
fate you have been reduced to this condition. Y'our beautv 
puts the glorious moon to ^liame. Do not, oh maiden, deceive 
me, but let me know the truth." LI. 1-18. 

K.A.JALKEKHA, 

■‘ I am the ‘ Maid of tiie Bracelet.’ Your wife has pur- 
chased me with her laacelet. [ was in the forest, passing my 
days in great misery. Here you have kindly placed me 
above want by giving me my daily meals and clothes." 

“ I have no father, no mother, no brother, oh my lord. 
Like a cloud drifted by the wind I wandi'r about as one who 
is utterly helpless." 

Prose : ihough thus the prince put her many questions 
every day he failed to get any definite reply. By this time 
the false queen made his life intolerable by her wicked wavs 
and manners, by her crudeness of selt-praise and long talks. 
The prince loved Kajalrekha in the heart of his heart. He 
was so much .struck with her beauty and other qualities that 
he became maddened by a curiosity to learn who she really 
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was. He consuloretl his wealth, his empire and capital all 
meaningless and vain without her. He could not sleep in 
the night nor take his nsnal meals. He had no heart in his 
work. The world seemed void in his eyes. 

One day he called his old minister to him and said, “ I am 
ffoinc: away on a journey for nine months, to visit other countries. 
Darin:? this time try your best to get all informaticm about 
this o;irI who calls herself the Alaid of the Bracelet.” 

He took leave of tire minister and went to the fal.se queen 
and asked her if she should like him to bring her anything 
from the foreign countries which he was going to visit. The 
false queen expressed her wish for a cane basket, a winnow, 
a ilat tray, a rice-husking pedal made of umli wood, a iiose- 
ornanu'ut made of bell metal, and a pair of brazen anklets. 

The prince felt a disgust at all this aiul went to 
Kajalrekha (now the Alaid of the Bracelet). At first she said, 
’■ I don't want anything. T am quite happy at your house, I 
have no want here.” But the prince insisted on her asking 
somethiim' of him, sayins, " You must ask something of me ; 
something that you like best.” Kajalrekha .> lid, “I have no 
Avant here T told you. but really if you Avant to get something 
for me. please purchase the bird of the name of • .'Jkori/ic-inufi ' 
for me.” 

The prince had no difficulty in getting the trinkets for 
tile false queen. Of course it took him no time to discover AA’hat 
metal she Avas made of. He Avas however Aveary and sick at 
heart not being able to secure the bird Dhiirma-rnidi for 
Kajalrekha inspite of his etforts. He Avandered from one 
country to another, from the jurisdiction of one prince or 
merchant to that of another, and thus six months passed. 

After three months more he Avould have to return to his 
capital and of these also twm months passed. At this point he 
arrived at the towm of Kajalrekha’s father. There he had it 
announced by beat of drum that he was willing to purchase 
34 
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a bird named Dharmn-mat\. The merchant Dhaneswar 
wondered as to who might be the man who wanted the bird 
of such a name. He knew well that his daughter alone 
knew of the bird. He was convinced that whether she passed 
her days in happiness or in sorrows, it mattered not, but it 
must be she and none other who had sent a man to purchase 
the Siika. So Dhaneswar decided his course and offered the 
bird to the Xeedle Prince as he was called, who was 
highly delighted to secure it for Kajalrekba whom he wanted 
to please by all posible ways and means. 


XVI 

On returning home the Needle Prince gave to his false 
queen what he had brought for her, and he handed over the 
parrot to Kajalrekha but said nothing to either. Now, listen 
to what had occurred during his absence from home. 

The minister, whenever there was some difficult point in 
state affairs to be solved, referred it both to the false queen 
and Kajalrekha for their opinions. 

The former had no idea in any matter but often gave 
orders off-hand ; in one instance her order was so impru- 
dent that it caused a material harm to the state, but the 
minister, shewing her every respect due to her position, did 
not oppose her wishes but carried them out. On one occasion 
a great danger threatened the state. The minister could not 
find any means <^o avert it. He sought the advise of Kajal- 
rekha. Her advic^■ proved so wholesome and wise that the 
danger wa-^ ea.sil} ^ot over. Now, the minister stated all 
these to the Kaja privately. The Raja knew beforehand 
what turn tliinus would take in his absence but said 
nothing. The minister suggested that for a further trial about 
the re.'.pp':'tive merits of the two ladies, the Raja should invite 
a few friena. , • a dinner at his palace and the duties of the 
kitchen should be . ^<^rusted to both of them separately. On 
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the first day such duty should devolve on the queen and on 
the next on “ the Maid of the Bracelet.” 

The false queen prepared sauce with chalfa'' — a hot drink 
with deiia (the fruit cf Aftoocnrpus Laciicha). a plain salad 
of Kachu - in which she forgot to put salt. The prince in 
shame, hung his head dow; when the food was served to his 
friends. The next >iay thv Maid of the Bracelet was entrusted 
with the charge of tlie kitcti'ni. 

Verse : She rose early iii the morning and took her liath ; 
with a pure body and niind -ihe entered the kitchen. She 
bound her hair into a knoi and put on a short handy cloth. 
She ha'd the kitchen washed by tbe water of the Ganges. 
She prepared tbe spices with a delicate hand pressing 
them on a stone and kt pt ready a paste of powdered rice. The 
stems of the mmkachu (an esculent root) were cut to pieces. 
She prepared a broth of pigeons and curries of various kinds 
of fish. She then made fine cakes with sugar and thickened milk 
which when placed on the plates invited appetite by their 
sweet flavour. The arch-shaped cake called the Chandra- 
pooli which looked like the crescent moon was next prepared. 
Various drinks of excellent taste and flavour were placed in 
golden cups. Chat, Chapari. and Poa were the delicacies of 
the district and she showed a great skill in their making. 
The cake called Khir Puli inside which was thickened 
milk sweetened by sugar wjis a delicacy highly tasteful and was 
much enjoyed. There were beautiful seats made of jack-wood 
which were placed ou the floor cleaned and washed with care. 

She put the fine shali rice on golden plates and in their 
corners placed pieces of lemon elegantly cut to give a 
taste to the food. In golden cups she kept thickened milk and 
curd ; and ripe bananas from which the skin was taken out, 
were ready on a golden plate. Then golden vessels filled 
with cold water were reserved for washing the face and hands 


^ Dilltnxa speciotta. 


* An esculent root. 
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and she prepared nice betels with eateelisi mucle, of the sweet 
smelling juice of the llnwer of ilie .'cr*"-.' - plant and these sli“ 
placed in a golden hetel-box. 

After doing all these she i-'niaincd in the kitchen for a 
while. LI. 1-21. 

Frose : The trial did not * nd here but went on. Tin 
night of the Lakshmipuja ilac iMllod tin' Kojagijr /voLinv 
the night for keepiinj; vigil, when the harvest goddess is 
worshipped, the jirince at the advice of the minister asked 
the rjueen and Kajalrekha to 'bworate the courtyard w ith 
alipf'im paintings. The king said. Some of my friends wiJi 
he present, so try your best to make tiie |iaintings beautiful.’’ 
The false queen drew legs of i.'ie raven and the crow, the 
foot'Steps of the crane : a store-imuse of the mustard seed and 
ears of corn. 

How .VET) What K.v.; xL.aTK'H.A paixteb. 

Fhrsc .• She k'-pt h uidful" a.v rice vr a very line qiialit:, — 
ihe sJiriU — under water until rh-' / '■.•.■ro uglily sofiiawl 

Thou she washed them carefidl'- and p.r-s.s^al them on a stem-. 
She prepared a white 'irjuid. ■ •■.•irh rh-'ni and first of all .s]..e 
drew the adored feet of iier par.'! ■ - wn ici' v. always upper 
most in her mind. -Slie next drs . tw" gr-'iiaries taking cai’K 
to paint the footsteps (..f t',;, h-.w- g"ddess in the piaths 
leading to them, -md -.hf iutr-.B ■.■!-,! .u inw-rvals fine ears of 
rice drooping low with tlnnr !,.ur Ii'U. Then she drew the 
palace of the gre-rt n- * '^iva '.a'.i lUs c.>ii->ort Parvati in the 
Kailas mountains, in rh 'mhdie of -i big lotus leaf sfie 
painted Visnu and Lak-iU' , ■. ued ti.^.-rinsr. and on a chariot 
drawn by the royal >'\.aii -i o p.i-n 1 tn- fig.ire of IM-aiui'a 
Devi from whom ah viet.);-? ■- pjioj, drew the 

figures of witches and I'm s .n ah., .".r,; i pertorni ini.'a;'ies 
l>y tantrik practice- !o<,i la .i ■> '.nhs . .f hca.vcu. She 

drew _i S'l'i!,'! gro'. , " i ,;i r],,. q^ni-,> 
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uf Banadevi (tht> Aslian deity). Then ■'hi- p 
Kali — -the (lod.'i wlrj s-ive- froui a..] il... 
warrior-god K.._’ ii-yiaii'i ilt-- '.vriter-urd - - 

jiext '\dtli Lln'ir .1 - ereriV- ituliiiti'i'i or a-iiir.i i.- 
Aiie then llam i. i Si:-! and Lak-hin t-, t. - ■ ■ 
adraira.'ol.N Ti-e -j- -a. ee-arior .-a - 

aketelii-.l ill hn;’ ;Ui'l tv n -.i' 1 e. ri.'i n 

also iritrudiiced m thi'' |‘■a^e'^anJl:^. 

She next painted the sea. th-^ -.m and .i ■ _.o 
el' all an old dil.-qiuhited tciiiple it; tla- niide.. 
with the picture ol a de-ni prijun i'l-tde i ’ 
figures excepting her i.wii. I'lio iKui-.- I d 
and uf his courtiers -v.-iv ;ip. 'lun'r,---' u. • , ■ '■ 

When the pHintM;2 a--., hnis'i.-,. a 
sacred batter and 'd-. a -it-r ' ' . ' ■ 

to the ground. 


P/'o*-e . T!i‘-‘ 11 d I ;rl 

oiiicei , Went I'n-si ; < ■ i 

>;iw thr>^ C{ K lia', . i 
e; the c.,-;:chi.''i . s'. .. 
.'■utiiiy. i; ■ ■ r ■ e 
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banished me to a forest. There I met a dead prince. For 
seven days and nights with infinite paitis I picked out the 
needles from his body and then what sorrows were reserved 
for me ! I purchased a maid-servant with iny bracelet. She 
became the queen and I her servant. Oh, wise bird, you have 
been present in this world from the Satya Yuga.‘ Tell the 
truth, vvheu will the weis;ht of my miseries be removed V" 

LI. I-IT. 


The PiEPi.Y OF THE 

Soncf : “ Don’t cry, oh maiden, do not lament any more. 
In the depth of ni'^ht shall I tell you all that you wish to 
know.” 

When it was passed mid-night, the girl called the bird 
aloud and said, “ The night is far advanced. Are you atvake, 
dear friend ? It will be dawn ere long.” 

“ In my father’s house there are innumerable servants but 
•IS ill luck would have it, I work here as a servant myself. In 
ray father's house there are excellent mats, — the shitol path 
of artistic workmanship, fine couches and bedsteads but as ill 
luck would have it, I sleep here on the bare floor. ^ly father 
used to buy for me tlarae-coloured mdis of silk, here do I 
wear short and coarse sodis made by the country weavers. 
With my own bracelet, dear bird, I purchased a maid-servant. 
She has become the queen and I hor servant. You are wise, 
oh bird, present in this world from the Satya Yuga. Tell me 
when the night of my woes will be over I 


7 HE Biun. 

'■ D/1 not cry, oh inaiden. do not lament,! will tell you every- 
thin 2 regarding your f.athf'f’' house. Ever since you were 

-.vj- -c of 1 iionry o,.’. i.'.i'no for :ill the f.,:u 

, . . o- ':iiy . . r. 1 1. l .o Uivapar, rm' Ci.. Ujii-yugas, 
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banished ten years ago, your father has not gone on sea voyage 
for trade. These ten years your father has been passing his 
life under the shadow of a great grief. He has grown blind 
by shedding tears night and day. The citizens weep as they 
talk of you. The servants of the house stop their work as 
they remember you. from the day you have been banished 
the elephants and horses of the stable do not touch grass or 
water when your name is mentioned. 

“The sun is not bright in the day and the moon looks pale 
by night in grief, and the wild birds sing their saddest lay 
from the boughs of trees. No lamp can dispel the darkness 
of the fair palace. This, in short, is the story of your father’s 
house. Ten years have passed and there are yet two years 
dui’ing which you will continue to suffer. After this time 
happiness is in store for you. LI. I- It. 

XVIII 

Vroup : In this way the maid<m speaks every night of 
her hopes and sorrows to the bird. She asks the question 
over again as to when her evil days will be at an end. The 
bird soothes her by sweet words as best as it can. 

Thus passed some days more. Now another incident 
took place at this moment. 

The prince had a friend who was a guest at his house at the 
time. This friend was convinced tliat Kajalrekha must have been 
a princess. He was so much impressed by her beauty and 
noble qualities that he became maddened with love. He lost 
all sense of right and wrong. Night and day he thought over 
his plans to take away the maiden from that place to his 
own palace and there marry lier. He took the false queen 
into his confidence. The Needle Prince also was so much 
enamoured of Kajalrekha that he ceased attending court 
and st.ayed in the inner apartment for the pleasure of talking 
with her. 
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H'"' A', (juitc indifferent to fal^e queen, wlio felt her- 
" If _'re:itly uuMiiaed and devised plans to remove Kajalrekha 
I'OVii '^iie |)alae“ hy some means or otlier. The friend of the 
; inc;‘ and che false queen put their heads together and 
; -r ei.i',: d plans. They were convinced that if they 

- ..dal 'ir’ceed iji l■r(■a^illg a suspicion in the mind of the 
; ■■■iv.j” ae'aiiis- Kajilrekha’s character, he would surely 
1 li']' her. 

K ijal 't' room all alone with the bird Dharnia-mati 

; ner ‘uly eomp ini' n. I’aking the advice of the friend of 

■ > . ''' sl/ind ’he '•.■S'* queen covered the gateway leading to 
.iva dir. ki'. I’s room wit'i a thin layer of vermilion and the 

1 q'lperl 0 . ‘1 'im ^not leaving four marks of his feet on it. 
. '’,.poe;,di tiom tiiese foot-prints as if a man had gone 

O', Ml') come out of the room. Now the false queen charged 
..d.iahekha with misconduct and persuaded the prince to 
oelievt- her story l\v an eloquent speech. The friend also 
5 ,iued h“v and endorsed all she had said and thus produced 
s'vong cmitiction in the mind of the prince as to Kajal- 
.tkha’- .tiiilt. In ga'eat wrath did the prince call on Kajal- 
i'.;i,h:> ,ihd U'k t'’r an e.xplauation. 

^he wept and said : — 

I'-,'se : sleep alone in my room. Alas! Avho is such a 

■ kv'i enemy of mine as to have fabiicated this storyj! 

■■ I call the angels of heaven to bear witness to my 
conduct ; the moon and the stars were awake in the night and 
Avitne^ed all that happened; 1 call on them to bear Avitness. 
The parrot is my \Aiiness. The lamp of my room burns steadily 
Aviih wakeful eyes in the night. I call on it to bear 
nituess! I Call oil the Night itself to give evidence. 'Ldie 
]):irrot remain-- in its cage in the room all night. Bring it 
to your royal court and ask Avhat it knows. Let him tell 
uie truth. LI. 1-8. 

r,'oAe : The p urot Avas in its golden cage and he Avas 
mought before the Court. 
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Verse : “ Tell us, oh wise bird, on oath before God, was 
the maiden all alone last night ? Tell us if she is chaste or not ? 
In this court which has always followed the maxims of truth 
and justice — tell the truth, w’e cite you as witness.” 


The Bird. 

“ Oh prince, I don't know what I should say. I have no 
memory of what took place last night. She is unlucky and 
hence has been involved in a bad case. She is guilty in 
that sense, so you may banish her to a forest.” '■ LI. 1-16. 

Then the prince asked his friend to take her wdth him 
and banish her to some de-;ert island in the sea. 


Kajaluekha. 

Verse : “ The guilty one begs leave of you, oh prince ! 
Trom to-day I shall no more be in your palace. Remember 
me, esteemed prince, as one who served you for some time and 
forget and forgive all my faults. You may forget me, no 
matter. My prayer to God is that He may grant me the 
fortune of seeing you but once at the time of my death.” She 
took leave of the false i.|ueen — -her eyes were blinded with 
tears. She could not see the path. She sail, “ I have com- 
mitted many faults, esteemed queen, forgive them and remem- 
ber me — once your servant.” 

She took leave of the parrot. Her incessant tears fell on 
the earth like rain. She came on board the sliip calling the 
sun and the moon to bear witness to her innocence. The 
citizens assembled there and cried, “ Alas 1 alas I” LI. l-ll. 

' The bird Suka witli ;t=> pi< n- ..yc-^ that liiq ♦■vldoncc would not be 

believed and that more suiferintga awiijtM.i flu* U.i of the girl Hence he- did not stand 
againat fate but gave an etjuivocal an.-w •» 

35 
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XIX 

Prose : It was a vast sea — its coasts or limits could not be 
seen. The ship came into the inidst of this great water. 
Then the friend of the Xeedle Prince said to the maiden ; — 
Verse : “ IVIy home is at the city of Kanchanpur. My 
father is a great man — a millionaire. I have innumerable 
horses and elephants in my stable. Nine lakhs of cows graze in 
our pastures, our wealth is immense and the prows of our ships 
are plated with gold. M'e have pleasure-houses in the midst 
of our tanks, thei’e are rich canopies, curtains, bedsteads, 
couches, and other valuable furniture in our palace, I have 
not yet married, I am a bachelor. Be kind unto me, fair 
maiden, and fill in the gap in my house consenting to be my 
bride. All the servants and maul-servants of the house will 
minister to your wishes. If yoii agree, I will lead the ship 
towards ray fair city.” 


Kajalkehka. 

“ You are a friend of the prince and I am but his maid- 
servant; owing to my ill luck am I doomed to exile. He has 
sent me with you wishing you to banish me. Being the son 
of a king, why should you marry a maid-servant ? ” 


The Prince. 

“ You were a servant, but now I will make you my queen. 
Once but come to my palace and you will see. 

My palace shines with gold and there the couches and 
bedsteads are made of solid gold. You will be delighted to 
see my father’s city. 
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The Maidek. 

“ Hear, oh prince, the tale of my sorrows. My father 
took me to he a guilty one and banished me. 

Then I became a servant in a Raja’s palace. He has 
banished me taking me to be a guilty one. So 1 have come 
here with the burden of scandal on ray head. Why not 

throw me into these deep waters. Covered with shame as 

I am I will not show my face to any human being. LI. 1-26. 

Prose : The prince did not listen to the maiden’s laments 
but ordered his ship to be straightway taken towards his 
city. She began to cry saying : 

Perse : “ Alas ! where are my parents at this evil hour ? 
There is none to help me even if I die of a broken heart. 
My husband took me to be a guilty one and banished me. 

“ For my evil actions in some past life I am born to 
misery and am wretched for life. This wicked man has 

raised his hands to hurt a person who is already dead. If 

I am a chaste woman, let there spring up a shoal in the 
sea at my words.” LI. 1-16. 

Instantly a shoal sprang up in the deep sea and the 
ship struck on the sands. The captain and the oarsmen all 
said, “This maiden is a witch. It is for her that things 
have come to this pass. We must get rid of her.” 

The prince was thus obliged by his men to land her on the 
sands. As soon as she got down from the ship, it floated 
again. The friend of the Needle Prince had no other recourse 
left but abandon her there inspite of his great unwilling- 
ness to do so. 

Song : Let us for a while turn the topics from Kajal- 
rekha to the merchant Ratneswar. 

After a few days of what happened above, Dhaneswar 
died. Ratneswar then proceeded on sea-voyage for trade 
with his father’s ships. Now travelling in different countries 
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the young merchant was on his way back to home. His 
ships encountered a great storm and were obliged to cast 
anchor on the sandy shore where Kajal was barely alive. 
She sustained her life for six months living upon the green 
reeds that grew there. The night passed and the young 
merchant espied one morning a beautiful damsel in that 
lonely shoal. He could not recognise her as bis own sister, 
and Kajalrekha too could not recognise her brother as she 
had left home when he was merely four years old. After 
a good deal of persuasion Ratneswar prevailed upon her to 
come to his ship and accompany him to his home. When they 
reached the city of their parents, Kajal at once knew it to be their 
home and remembered the palace and everything in it. But she 
said nothing to any one and silently wept in her room all alone. 

V erses : There the horses and elephants in the stable are 
as before, but the parents of unfortunate Kajalrekh? are no 
longer in this world. 

“The big halls and compartments of tne palace look empty 
and void in my eyes, for my parents have left these for ever. 
Here in this room I used to sleep on the couch — in the arms 
of my mother. Here too I dreamt sweet di’eams in nights 
full of pictures of happiness. Yonder is that room in which 
my mother used to serve me milk and butter ; unlucky am 
I to have lost my dear mother. Where is my dear father 
Hhanesavar to-day ? AYon’t you come, dear papa, and see 
your daughter who has returned home after twelve long years. 
Alas, no mother, no father have I in the house, not even the 
paiTot I loved. Big halls looking grim and lonely confront 
my eyes on all sides.” 

Days passed in this way and one full month she spent 
weeping. 

One day the young merchant Ratneswar came to her 
and said, “ Oh my moon-faced friend, you were on the other 
side of the milk-white sea, my ship has brought you down 
to this country of ours saving you from death. 
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The crocodile and the big sea-fish would have eaten up 
your fair limbs had I not brought you here with utmost care 
and affection, Neither have I married nor have you, I sup- 
pose, done so. Just think of youth which is fleeting. With 
your consent and kind permission may T not hope to be united 
with you ! I have neither father nor mother living. This 
palace looks empty and void. If you give your consent to-day 
I may marry you to-morrow. In fact, I have already made 
some advance, I have invited my kinsmen and friends who 
are already in the palace and the priest is ready too. to link 
us together in nuptial bonds ; musical parties with their instru- 
ments have also assembled here. Now, make yourself happy 
by consenting to my proposal. We have a large number of 
maids and nurses in the palace, they will be all your servants, 
carrying out your slightest wish ; you will pleasantly rest on 
the couch, I ndll offer you betel from the betel-bos and they 
will offer you meals of fine shall rice in golden plates.” 

Kaj.vlrekha. 

“ You want to marry me, but I have one condition. If 
you can fulfil that I shall consent to your proposal. 

“ You want to marry me, but you do not know to what 
family I belong and who my parents are. Before any intro- 
duction, you wish to marry me. I may be a Hadi or a Dome.’ 
Nobody knows it. You will not then obey the Sastras which 
forbid such a union.” 


Ratneswak. 

” Your face, fair damsel, shines like the moon. l am 
convinced that you are not a Hadi or a Dome. Tell me who 
your parents are and where is your home ? How did you 
happen to be in that lonely sea-beach ? Give me these 

*■ Hadis and Domes are the lowest classes, the nntouchable ones,*’ in the Hindu 
Society. 
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particulars, but 'whatever it be, I assure you, I have resolved 
to marry you.” 


Kajalrekha. 

“ I am not able to give you the particulars you want to 
know for the simple reason that from my tenth year I have 
been a wanderer in tlie forest leaving all touch with home. 
There is, hoAvever, a parrot in rlie palace of the Needle Prince, 
who w'ill relate to you the whole story of my life. It is this 
bird who will act as my match-maker. If you want to marry, 
bring the bird up here and then settle everything. 

LI. 1-52. 


XX 

Prose : The merchant instanly sent his men to bring 
the parrot from the palace of the Needle Prince. They 
started for the city of that prince with a ship full of gold 
and jewels. 

Now', after having banished Kajalrekha the Needle Prince 
became like one mad. He left his city and visited many 
countries in quest of her. He marched from one country to 
another, from one sea to another, but all in vain pursuit. 
He thus wandered about on board his ship many weary 
days and nights. When he was absent from his capital, the 
men sent by Ratneswar visited his city with their ship full 
of gold and jewels. The false queen was tempted by the 
high price they offered for the bird Pharma-mati and sold 
it to them. 

They were right glad at the bargain and returned home 
with the parrot. Then it was proclaimed by Ratneswar by 
beat of drum that he had brought a sea-nymph from the 
milk-white sea and that he was going to marry her. The 
next day, people were struck with wonder at this report. 
The most surprising part of it was the announcement that 
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a wild bird of the forest would relate before all the incidents 
of the sea-nymph’s life. The attractive report drew people 
of all classes to the merchant’s house. Alany Rajas and princely 
merchants, and millionaires assembled there to witness the 
wonderful spectacle. 

In due time a parrot was brought before the spectators 
in a golden cage, the doors of which were kept open at the 
desire of the bird. 

We fornot to mentinn that the Xeedie Prince, the 
husband of Kajalivkha, was also present in the assembly. 

At this stage of the affairs, the parrot flew up from the cage 
and took its seat at its top from which it gave the following 
account of the ancestry and other things relating to 
Kajalrekha. 

Verses : “ My name is Dhan)i«~)mfi (lit. the pure-minded) 
I am a parrot as you see me. Listen, oh my distinguished 
audience, to what I am going to relate. 

In the southern districts there lived a merchant named 
Dhaneswar who was a millionaire, lie had a son and a 
daughter and by the grace of the Goddess of Fortune, he 
flourished in all respects. The girl was ten years old, she 
was a matchless beauty; when she smiled it seemed diamond 
and pearls sj)arkled. She looked fresh and lovely as a water- 
lily drenched in rain. The son was only four years old. 
They called him by rhe name of Ratneswar or the lord of gold 
and his body shone as gold itself. The girl was unlucky 
from her birth and became subject to great woes in life. 
The merchant asked me one day as to where he could get 
a suitable bridegroom for her. I am the bird Dhanna-mati ; 
true to my name, I could only speak tbe truth. I calculated 
the destiny of the girl and b)und that she w.is to be married 
to a dead prince. 

For twelve years she would continually silver from great 
sorrows. 1 also found that if the merchant would keep his girl 
in his palace, great mishaps would befall him. I advised 
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him accordinsly to banish the girl to some forest; that was the 
only condition by which she could expect her miseries to come 
to an end after twelve years. The merchant at my sugges- 
tion took his daughter and went on board one of his ships 
and took me also along with him in his travel. After going 
a great distance we saw a forest having many ^lahua trees 
in it. It was a deep jungle covering a vast area and without 
any boundary line. For three days the girl ate nothing. 
She was, in fact, about to die from starvation. The father 
left her near an old temple and went to fetch water. When 
the father went .she looked on all sides and then opened the 
door of the temple and entered it. Just then the merchant 
returned with a cup of ^.s-ater and called her aloud but she 
was a prisoner in the temple. Th'* door could not be opened. 
It seemed to be made of stee: and the bolts themselves see.nied 
to he of the same strong meui}. 

So the merchant had e i other ccurse left to him than to 
return home leaving the dauchier there.” LI. 1-.3S. 

Prose : Here the 1 irci flew up and taking its seat on the 
roof of the second floor deliver''! ti;e following message: 

“• 1 will now change the topic from that of Kajalrekba 
to that of the Needle Prince. 

in the town of Ch-impa, there wa- a an ren,' nt prince 
named Hiradhar, He had no child tL. e vile d Al/L',-' ’ 
(a hateful name given in the countrysi,:-- ee who L 

without any child). He had none in houej who we.uld 
keep the lamp of his line burning in ii;.- palace after his 
death. 

He worshipped many a god h'li n-.;..- Uieni granted 
him *:he boon of a son fm- which he oiav',-; r • iheni. Bur 
hear, oh my learned aedience, what happ- o Fiis prince 
next. .V xenemsi ca.me 1.' the nalace 'os ■■ tuce .. .... jii.j pre- 
dicted th;d Viod had at inst of-t.n kind 1o rr," i'l- .-‘r.e pi ! 
vouchsaf*' nilti ■> - -r of -xtr.;.) - a- V b-^.i'cr p 

r'‘‘,yine; - iu.. '..a.; co.o a nvo' an.' 
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directed that his queen should eat it. The queen ate the 
fruit and after ten months gave hirtli to a dead sou. 

The scjiiii/asi ’.vas called for and he advised the Tlaja to 
pierce hundreds of needles into the body oi the dead Inhy. 
thus he ha- lieen known as the > eedle I’rince. After this, 
iiu“ ad;ed the Kaja to keep him in a for'^st all aione. 

In a dismal solitude in the depth of a erear forest a 
temple was Ijiiilt and the dead prince \va- placed in it. 
Though it was a still-boiat hahy, by the ‘.fra.ee of ojods it nrew 
up ill beauty like the hri-^ht moon. Ti\e piiiui' iay like a corp-e 
all the while hut his Ixidy att.ained its youthful development 
in proper time. At this timi- Kajalrekha uei.t there. Her 
father had banished her and ecmmaudeil ‘h.at as it wa- her 
evil lot she should marry a dead man. 

Siu' wept and wept and h^u' tears 'Voul., a -r-r.e, In 
fact, she washee. tin* nedy oi ha>r ilmui -! -eul wit!'. 'hem. 
For -e^ en d'lvs and sfV-’U niu'ht- slje -at a to hi'd ot the 
lH’ince ami j-ick“d '‘.vo tiic m eu i-s irom his ’a..e , Tie -t -e''en 
'lays I'll s, .i.;. ! i_hts -h,.- 't-.u-i! a".d on lu- -'uduh uay she 

'.t'Uit to I'.'itiiL in tl.e !• o-.'S the two u. t.ii"- of Ids eyes 

.tatouvlmd uid tim m.eike.ui ;'uai wasto^i'.f him hfe near 
tile bed. -lu-t at th u tune a man trom i eiry canm (hire 
.uid wants''! to -ell liis daunliti",'. 

She purchased the mai.l--iauaut n u h he;' ia-acelnt for lu'r 
prince imt the serra'.it now heeanu' the -amen and she iier 
servant." 

The bird then reiated one by one all the incidents of her 
hushami's palace and the -orrows and miseries -he was subjected 
to by th(' cruel Alaid of the Itraeelet now raised to the status of 
the quei'ii. The bird retailed all tliat happened as a result of 
a conspiracy made by the friend of the Meedle Prince and how 
by his wilincs- the latter lost all power of juditmeut and sent 
lier to exile. When he said thi-, the tears ot the bird incessant- 
ly' llfeved from his eyes and choked his voice. This wicked 
friend had wanteu to marry Kajalrekha 'ey force. Peeau-e >he 
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was chaste her tears moved the great sea itself to compassion 
and it bore in its bosom a sandy shoal.” 

After saying so far the bird flew up in the air and while 
still flying he addressed the audience and said : 

“ To-day the twelfth year of her suffering is complete. 
Ratneswar, her brother, wants to marry her.” Saying these 
words the bird disappeared in the sky. 

The Needle Prince, who was there did not know if 
Kajalrekha was dead or alive. In the presence of all he began 
to ory being overpowered with grief. 

Ratneswar was put to great shame. He was repentant 
and left the place (court) to hide his shaine. He went to his 
.sister bowed down to her with respect and affection, with a 
hundred apologies. LI. 1-58. 


XXI 

Prose ; Thus they now knew one another and the parrot 
Pharma-mati went straight to heaven. 

With great pomp the marriage of Kajalrekha was for- 
mally celebrated with the Needle Prince and the latter, after 
staying there a few days, returned to his city. 

He kept Kajalrekha concealed in the ship and entered 
his palace alone. Then he ordered a large deep hole to be made 
in the compound. The false queen — the Maid of the Bracelet 
— wanted to know the reason. The Needle Prince told her 
that Ratneswar, the prince of the southern districts, was about 
to attack the city. He is bent on plunder. So he was going to 
take refuge inside this hole with all the valuables of his treasury. 
The Maid of the Bracelet as soon as she heard this, did not 
wait to hear anything more or seek opinion from others, but 
went straightway into the hole with her ornaments, before any 
one had gone there. 

Then at a signal from the prince, his servants at 
filled up the hole with earth. 


once 
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PilErACE 


De\v;in;i Madina is a reinai’kable ballad. It is interesting 
for many reasons. Firstly the language never rise.s above 
patois. The author Mansur B iiyeoti, whom I take to be one 
of the best of our peasant-poers, was thoroughly illiterate and 
samr the song in the laii'jfuage whicdi his mother had tau.ght 
him. The poet is a child of nature in a very literal sense 
of the word. He was gifted witli the power of close ol),serva- 
tion of human nature and has spun out the subtle and tender 
emotions of the htunan heart with an effective mastery over 
the pathetic style. It may be .said that he is not indebted 
to any culture save what he got from his little rural world. 

The value of his poetry is unique, for nature is the solo 
teacher here. Though without the proper artistic sense, songs 
of this class have always a tendency to run Avild, there is 
certainly a beauty in the panorama of views presented to the 
eye by a wilderness contrasted with an artistically made 
garden that shows the gardener’s design and the prunings 
of his knife. 

In the beginning of the story there is the tale of a 
female bird that killed the voung ones of Iier co-wife. It is 
a pure folk-tale. A story like this is mentioned in my Folk 
Literature of Bengal (pp. 165-166). 

The ballad is a historical one and records an event 
of great pathos that took, place in the Dewan family of 
Baniacnong about 200 years ago, when Sonafar aa’hs the 
ruling chief in that city. But these rural bard.s, as I have 
said elsewhere, often dovetail folk-stories into historical 
ballads apparently witii the motive of making a greater im- 
pression on the people to whom such stories were already 
familiar. The speech of the Ifegum at the beginning of the 
tale contains much of the folk-element. There is a lack of 
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all •<eube of proportion on the part of the poet in making 
the dying Begum give such a long address from her death-bed. 
The story would have been improved by a little pruning here. 
The laments of the children, afraid of a watery grave, might 
have been aptly curtailed. In fact the first portion, as we 
find it to be the case in most of these ballads, is one of weari- 
some length, monotonous and full of commonplace and stale 
expressions. The interest of the plot, however, gathers from 
the 5th canto when the brothers escape death and are taken 
care of by the merchant Hiradhar, and where Alai deserts his 
old home at the persuasion of his brother. 

The poet is, as I have said, a master of tender expressions. 
The Lara mash is ni all Hindu writers, while occasionally display- 
ing a wealth of lyrical poetry, are generally stereotyped and 
artificial, where the poets are anxious to display the whole 
stock of their culture and lose sight of the thread of the narrative. 
The famous haramashioi Fullara is certainly a masterpiece and 
makes a very poignant appeal to the reader’s mind. But there 
also, the Sanskritic element, introduced for the purpose of dis- 
play, jars on the ears as in the line •• 'tfet'1.’’ 

Here in this ballad the haramashi of Hadina possesses a 
supreme interest which, I am afraid, may be missed in mv poor 
translation. The words are mostly culled from pastoral associa- 
tions. Most of these, I fear, will not be understood by our Sans- 
krit scholars. The words arc so common among our teeming 
agricultural population, that it is certainly not a matter for 
glorying on the part of the Sanskritists of Bengal that they do 
not understand them because they a 'c vulgar. This language of 
ours is not a monopoly of the Sanskrit-knowing people on the 
other hand, if we are to prize tlmse words in our language 
which have the greatest force and are most effective, we must 
1^0 to the cottanes of Beimali peasants and not to the tols of 
the pundits. Thiv ballad proves, beyond all doubt, that the 
laim’uacie of tlu^ people which ne liave liated so long, shows the 
true nature of our vermicular and is a storehouse of its most 
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powerful instruments to a greater extent than the finished 
classical style of the learned folk. Unless we prepare a 
lexicon which includes tine words of tlie countryside, all 
attempts at compiling vocabularies of Sanskrit words and their 
meanings only will hut serve to expose us to the charge of 
slavish imitation of ancient classics and betray our sad ignorance 
of the real linguistic deficiencies of our tongue. Haughton 
and a few European writers of Bengali vocabularies attempted, 
a century ago, to compile their works on a truly Bengali 
basis. But we have not advanced a stc]) from where they 
left us a hundred years ago. 

The ham masli! in this ballad has not one lini' which can 
be improved or cut out. Its beauty lies in the rustic langitage, 
the unmatched tenderness and beauty of which it is difficult 
to convey in a translation. This .song, like many others of the 
class, shows us the true type of Bengali woman, — Hindu or 
Muhammadan it makes little difference. ^Madina is more adora- 
ble to us than even Savitri or Sita, being essentially a Bengali 
character. Our traditionally ideal women have a classical 
dignity which, however noble it may be. keeps them at a little 
distance from the truly Bengali home. But iir the rags of a 
peasant girl, with her daily labours in the field, — with her 
cooking, winnowing and husking of the rice and helpin"’ her 
husband in transplanting the green plants or in watering the 
fields or selling the shaVi crops,— this busy unlettered woman, — 
who seems to be one with the commonplace, rustic house- 
wives to be met with every day in the cottages of the peasants, — 
has proved to the world in this ballad the si!icerity, the devo- 
tedness and the tender emotions of a woman's heart more 
powerfully than most of the characters of our modern 
romantic novels. I am specially proud of the fact that Madina 
is a Muhammadan girl and the poet a iMuhammadan; — 
for this ballad undisputedly proves that some of the be-'t 
gems of our literature .are gifts from our i^ruhammadan 
brethren and the restrictions .so long attributed to our 
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literature as possessing essentially a Hindu character is finally 
removed 1)V’ the discovery of ballads like these. Its language 
and spirit both prove that it heloims to the llengali home and 
that there is nothing exotic in it. It has also shewn that there 
is essentially no dilfercncc between a II indu and a Muhammadan 
and that both are the true ofi'spring of their dear mother- 
land — having characteristics in common which prove their 
nature to he the same though clothed in different garbs. 

Madina the true woman is not only great in her devotion, 
hut also great in her absolute trust in her husband’s love. And 
all these traits of character possess a singularly human interest 
as they are true presentments of nature and not the products of 
theories born in the fancy of clever writers. 

Kajalkanda is a village of which frequent mention is 
to be found in the ballads of Mymensing. The village does 
not seem now to exist. Baniaehong was a great city in 
Sylhet although it is now reduced to a mere village. Its 
ancient traditions of the great powers of the Dewans of the 
place exti.’jiding over Lour and other administrative towns 
of tlie southern part of the district are still fresh in people’s 
minds, and Bibu .kchyut C’haran Tattvanidhi ha« devoted 
an important chapter of his elaborate work on the historv 
of Sylh'd to the recounting of the glories of the ancient 
city. I shall, however, have occasion to deal with the historical 
facts about the Ilewans of this place later on in connection 
with some of the other ballads. 

Dewana Madina is complete in 730 lines. I have divided 
the poem into S cantos. Jalal Cayen, whose name occurs on 
the last page, was one of the singers and shoul 1 not be 
mistaken for the author of this song. The ballad cannot be 
less than 200 years old. 

BIXESII CHANDllA SEN. 

7, BisiiwAKosH Lane, 

Baghaz(n\ Calcutta, 2'hid August, 192B. 
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“ Swear to me, my dear husband, that you will not 
marry again if I should die now. Death, methinks stands at 
my threshold. My days are fast approaching their end. I 
have utterly broken down. The shadows of death are already 
on me. The deep pit of the grave, it seems to me, is soon 
to be my resting-place. 

“In tills house of mine, I leave my Alai and Dulal — twin 
brothers, to your care. No riches are more precious to their 
unhappy mother than these children. I make them over, my 
dear husband, to you. They are mere babes. They still 
live on mother’s milk and are perfectly helpless. Here do I 
offer them unto you. The sun and the moon and our eyes be 
my witness. I leave the pet-birds of my heart to your care. 
The Koran and the holy scriptures be my witness. Alai and 
Dulal have none else to look after them save you in this world. 
The rivers and canals, the forests and liills, the birds of the 
sky, I call upon all to be my witness n bile leaving my 
sacred trust to you. Unhappy that I am, I cannot take 
them up in my arms. Stretch thine to protect the innocent, 
the helpless ones.” 

When she said this, incessant tears blinded her eyes. She 
stretched her feeble hands and drew' the babies to her breast 
and sobbed out “ Oh my poor ones ! ” 

“ Look at them, they are like two innocent buds — dearer 
far than any gold. How helpless they are ! My dear husband, 
out of compassion for them, do not marry again. A co-wife 
is a dangerous person, my children will suffer greatly if you 
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take anotlier wife. To her my children will he like thorns 
which she may try first of all to remove. 

“ I will relate to you, dear husband, the story of a co-wife. 

■‘On the southern side of yonder tank in the leafy hough 
of the hizal tree a pigeon and its mate had made their nest. 
Night and day they sat together and cooed sweetly, happy in 
each others company. It seemed as if they knew not Avhat 
sorrow was. Thus they Avent on for some years ; and then on 
an unhappy day the female bird died leaving two eggs. The 
male bird had great trouble Avith the eggs. It could not 
leave the nest for a moment but sat there night and day, 
hatching them. Unable toleaAe the eggs lest any harm should 
befall them, the pigeon could not go out to collect its food 
and had not a moment of sleep during the night. 

“ Having hatched the eggs Avith every care, it at last 
found one day that tw’o young ones had come out of 
them. The bird was alone and in great trouble for want of a 
helpmate. 

“ Who will go out for food and who guard the young ones 
in the nest ? ” Finding itself extremely helpless, it saw no 
other Avav to save his oAvn life and that of the voung ones, 
than to take a mate and this it did after a short time. 

“ The male bird said to its mate, ‘ I am going out for food. 
You are to stay here and make tlie little ones comfortable with 
the warmth of your bosom. I have reared them up at very 
great pains. Look after them well. When they grow 
up they will in turn be of great help to you. People Avater 
the plants with care when young but Avhen they grow up they 
yield sweet fruit.’ 

“ With this advice to its mate, the male bird dcAV away in 
quest of food. The female one now reflected as follows : 

“ ‘ My enemy of a co-Avife has died leaving these two thorns 
in my way. M'hen they grow up evil will fall on my luck. 

“ ‘ Where was it ever heard that a child born of a co-wife 
proved kind and sympathetic ? In the end, I apprehend, 
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there is much woe reserved tor me. When I shall be a mother, 
these will be the natural enemies of my children. There will 
always be quarrels in the house on their account. How foolish 
would it be for me to take care of these ! It will be like 
nursing snakes with milk. I am not going to bring evil to my 
doors myself. I must kill the enemies with my own hands. 
When my husband returns home with food, it is proper 
that we should divide it between ourselves only. If they are 
allowed to live they will take the food from my mouth. 
Such enemies as these should not be allowed to live. With my 
beak I must tear off the heads of these two unwelcome beings 
that have come here from some unknown regions to seize 
upon all tlie good things collected by us with toil.’ 

Having thus resolved the bird caught the two young 
ones by the neck and smashed them on a stone. W^'hen they 
were killed, she threw their bodies far away into a forest. 
Just then the male bird returned home with food.” 

“ When the female bird saw her mate, she began to cry. 
Wonderingly did the other bird ask the reason of her grief. 
The new wife said, ‘ What shall I say, my dear lord ! You left 
our nest and the young ones to my care. Immediately after 
you went away a vulture came Hying through the air and swept 
them away by force from my breast. The helpless things 
have, alas, thus lost their lives. That is why I am crying.’ 

“ The pigeon began to cry at this report saying, ‘ Oh my 
poor young ones, what trouble did 1 not take to bring you up ! 
What a cruel shaft has pierced my heart ! Alas I where are 
the poor things gone, my heart is as if set on fire.’ 

“ The bird cried bitterly in this way whilst the new wife 
secretly laughed triumphant at her success in attaining her 
wicked object. 

“ A co-wife can have no sympathy for my children. So, 
oh my husband, I repeat my prayer which is the last one I 
shall ever make in my life. Do not take another wife but have 
compassion on the poor children.” 
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Sh(! stopped here and after a few days she left this 
false home of ours and returned to her own true abode. 

LI. 1-98. 


II 

Dewan Sonafar lamented the loss of his wife bitterly. 
Alai and Dulal were lost in grief. He lay long prostrate 
on the bare ground and sobbed out, “ Alas ! Alas ! ” It is the 
mother who alone feels for the child. To her the child is as her 
life-blood. AVho else can have such affection and tender care ? 
The Bewail took the two motherless children in his arms and 
struck his head with his hands in grief. “Alas, they have 
depended on their mother’s milk, how shall I be able to save 
them from death ? AVhen they call aloud, ‘ Alamma, 'Mamma ’ 
and cry, it seems as if an arrow pierces my heart. How am I 
to give them food ? She has killed three of us and not merely 
died herself. AA'hat offence did I give you, dear Begum, that 
you have taken such a terrible vengeance in leaving me ! 
I am the Bewan of the far-famed city of Baniachong 
and am the lord of immense riches. Aly granaries are 

full of crops but what doth all tlii'; avail me ? Even a 
street beggar is happier far than myself. AVhat good will my 
high rank and great riches serve, if the tears of my eyes 
do not cease night and day 1 AVho will enjoy ail this wealth ? 
My palace is emptied by her death. AA’hy, oh dear, why did you 
aim this terrible shaft at my soul and how could you have the 
heart to give such pain to your dear husband ? You were the 
lamp that dispelled the darkness of my house. You were the 
pet bird in the cage made of the ribs of my heart. 

I would have killed myself when you died, but I liad not 
the heart to do so when I thought of the children. 

Thus the Bewan smote his Ineast with his hands and 

lamented. The neighbours tried their best to soothe him 

by sweet words but they failed. All work stopped. His happy 
home was rent with sorrow. The presiding deity of the 
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house, seemed to leave him. His settled home Ijeeame unsettled 
and drifted hopelessly like a straw tioating at the mercy of 
an adverse current. His state affairs remained unattended as 
he lay overwhelmed with grief. 

“ What, alas, is the good of all this outward prosperity, if 
there be no joy in the heart ! ” says Mansur Daiyati — the 
poet, much moved. 

The ministers were alarmed at this state of thiniis and 
they approached the Dewan one day. The Prime iMinister 
addressed him and said, " Listen to me. oh master. Your 
Honour’s house of long-standing fame is "oinL>’ to be ruined. 
Marry again and resume thy household dutie-^ and tliose of 
the state. M^hy should all be lost for tin' sake of one 
person ? ” 

The Dewan said with tearful eyes : My poor children 
are mere babies. It rends my heart to see their .sad plight. If 
I marry again, that will add to their sinwows which are already 
too great. A step-mother can never like the children of her 
co-wife. She regards them as tlnjrn': in her way. Por their 
sake, above all, I cannot entertain the idea of marrying a 
second time. Alai and Dulal are my very lift.'-blood. How 
can I think of adding woo to their woes which arc already 
heavy enough. Besides, the Begum !,mve them over tome as a 
sacred trust and made me swear at her death-bed that I would 
not marry again. Par it is from my mind to think of mar- 
rying again for my (jwn happine-'S. What happiness caul pos- 
sibly enjoy if Alai and Uulal die of a broken heart V That I live 
to-day is because of the great solace 1 get from seeing them. 
I cannot hand them over to a witch of a second wife.” 

The Vizier took the liberty of insi.sting mi his point again 
saying, “ It is no good grieving in this way. All step-mothers 
are not of the same mettle. Cases are known where step- 
mothers have been ready to sacrifice their live' for the children 
of their co-wives. We promise that we will take care of 
the young princes. If the step-mother proves unkind, what 
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harm can she do ? In that case we will look after them. Your 
Honour should marry for the sake of yourself and for the 
welfare of this house of long-standing fame. 

The Dew'an thought over the matter, and at last seemed 
convinced. He reflected, “ H'hat’s the good of my allow'ing 
the house to be ruined ? ” He thought. “ If there be no one 
to look after the household, my Alai and Hulal will never 
know the joys of home life. They wdll always be miserable 
and I will have to carry my great grief to the grave. I will 
keep these children to myself and will give my new wife no 
opportunity to harm them.” 

The Dewan thus seemed inclined to marry. Meantime, 
the minister and other officers continued to urge their point till 
at last the lord of Baniachong gave his consent. No time 
Avas lost and the marriage w'as soon arranged and celebrated. 

LI. l-l(i. 


Ill 

After the marriage, the Dewan kept the little children 
in his own custodv, watchintr them like a treasure. Thev 
were not allowed to go to their step-mother. 'I’hey were kept 
altogether in ;) separate apartment cut off from their step- 
mother’s quarters. He caressed and constantly embraced them 
and busied himself in ministering to their comforts. The new' 
wife became jealous of Ids great attention to the children and 
thouffiit, '■ He is always busy with the cliildren of his former 
Avife and is full of tenderness for them. He does not care 
to take any notice of me. If I have children, they Avill share 
the treatment I am receiving from him. The sons of his 
dead wife will continue to be dear to him as his life. Bv my 
>oul I can no longer tolerate this sort of thing.” 

Slie thought the matter over again and devised means to 
remove the cause of her distress. “These children are causing 
me pain every day like a tish-bone sticking in the th’-oat. I 
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find no pleasure in eating mV meals. As long as I am not 
able to remove these boys from this city there will be no peace 
in ray soul nor any good luck for me. 

“ If I tell the tale of my heart’s pain to him, the heartless 
Dewan will get angry and drive me from the palace. There 
is only one way to save the situation. I must have recourse 
to stratagem.” 

She then settled her plan and called the Dewan to the 
inner apartment. When he came, she began to cry. The 
Denman asked the reason of her grief and she sobbed out, 
“ What fault have I done, my lord, that you have kept Alai 
and Dulal completely cut off from me. What reason is 
there for you to believe that I am their enemiy ? ITou have 
no confidence in me because I am their step-mother. You 
regard all step-mothers to be of the same nature. 1 feel 
greatly humiliated at the idea that my neighbours will all be 
thinking uncharitably of me. If the boys are not allowed to 
come to me, they will spread a scandal that I maltreat them. 
I have got no child, is it not natural for me to feel a longing 
to see the boys ? Why do you stand thus in the way of my 
happiness? My heart always feels pain for the children and 
I cannot bear my grief any more. Can you believe that Alai 
and Dulal are dear to me as my life ? I always feel anxiety 
on their account. What do they eat, rvhat do they do —these 
questions naturally come to my mind every day. In the palace 
so many dainties are brought every day. Believe me, I do not 
relish any of these, sad at the thought of my Alai and Dulal. 
I preserve the bust food for them and hang that up carefullv 
in the sika expecting every day that they will come to me. 
When that food rots I throw it away in great disappoint- 
ment. All my pain wili be assuaged if I am allowed to see 
them. Kindly therefore, oh my lord, bimg them here this verv 
afternoon. If you do not comply with my request, then know 
that I will commit suckle. I do not can' to live with this 
insult done to me. 
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Saying this she began to sob and cry vehemently. The 
heart of the Dewan melted in great compassion, and he 
said, “ I am very happy, dear lady, at what you have said. 
I feel that I have given you pain without reason. IMy former 
wife offered me these two boys as a great trust and I have 
ever kept them close to my bo-^om like a mother in compliance 
with her last wishes. Her words were. See that thev do not 
suffer tlie least pain in any respect.’" Kacb time I see them, 
her words aia* fresh in my memory. For this, I cannot 
bear to part with them for a moment ; they are constantly by 
m\ side, ^’owhore ar-* thev allowed to go alone. You are 
always busy supervUing household duties, hence I do not send 
them to you, d('ar lady, least you be disturbed. I keep the 
hoys with me fearing lest I should add to your burden by 
sending them to you.” 

The Begum said sweetly in slow words, “Had I any child 
myself, would that, dear lord, add to my trouble? A mother 
always takes care of her child inspite of all her household 
work. If the child is unhappy she does not care for work. 
I assure you, the presence of the boys will, in no way, inter- 
fere with my duties in the house. Kindly do not, I pray 
you, stand against my wishes.” Saying so she clasped her 
husband’s feet and sobbed tenderly. She played her part so 
well that even stone would melt at her tender appeal. The 
Dewan affectionately wiped away her tears with his own 
hands and promised to send his sons to her the next mornin". 
The Dtwan then took leave of her with sweet words and 
after accepting some betels offered by her with sweet courtesv. 

When the He wan had gone away she lauirhed within 
herself, sayiim^ “ Xow, I have succeeded in my project 
and I must at once proceed to remove these thorns 
once for all from my way. By force oi' fraud I must 
carry out my wishes. He has promised to send the boys 
to-morrow morning. All right, I must decorate the house 
to giv.* them a fitting reception. I will show such affection 
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as will fill the heart of the people with wonder. They will 
be struck by the treatment I shall show to the co-wife’s 
children. They will say, “The .step-mother loves the children 
of the late Begum with her whole heart,” — so that should I 
afterwards tear off their heads with my nails, no one would 
believe it.” 

She began now to decorate the house for the reception 
of the children. She did this so well that no one could 
detect a flaw. She ordered for them dainties and sweetmeats 
of a great variety and of the fir.st quality and placed them in due 
order in the drawing room ; she herself cooked rich meals 
and before it was dawn got everything ready. 

She then awaited the coming of the lads just a-, a crane 
with saintly bearing and closed eyes walks by the side of a 
tank in expectation of small fishes. 

“ She sat in an expectant attitude like a cat with her 
paws ready for the prey,” — says Mansur Baiyati, the poet. 

When she thus awaited the coming of Alai and Dalai, 
her maid reported that the Dewan was on his way to her 
apartments. He was seen coming the next moment, follow- 
ed by his two sons Alai and Dulal. The lads w'ere dressed 
gaily. How handsome they looked! Even the nymphs 
of heaven would be attracted by their lovely figures. In an 
instant they were before her and saluted her respectfully. 
She drew them close to her bosom and kissed them tenderly. 
She then herself served the dishes she had prepared. 
Alai and Dulal were highly pleased with her preparations. 

They now stayed there for days together and their step- 
mother prepared new dainties every day and offered them 
choice things. She served all food herself and remained 
standing before them when thev took their meals. Slie did 
not lose sight of them for a moment and her kind treatment 
so charmed them that they did not leave her side for a day. 
No more were they seen walking in tlie streets holding the 
hands of their father. They forgot the pain of their mother’s 
38 
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death and were well 
mother’s apartment. 


pleased with every thing in their step- 


Ll. 1-132. 


IV 

So did they pass their time happily again, but the Begum 
was all the while thinking how she could succeed in 
removing them from tlie palace. For she took them to be 
her bitterest enemies inspite of everything. She did rot dis- 
close her secret intention to any one. By sweet words she 
had conquered all hearts, so no one suspected her foul design. 
The people admired this rare and excellent trait in her 
character, and wondered how a step-mother could have so 
much affection. Generally such children are hated and 
cruelly treated and if an opportunity presents itself a step- 
mother does not even feel any scruple in murdering them in 
cold blood. But here the case was quite different. If she 
found a thing tasteful she did not eat it herself, hut gave 
her own share to the children. 

This extremely kind treatment to the children charmed 
the soul of the Dewan. He now ceased taking care of them 
having placed them in the sole charge of the Begum. He 
looked after the affairs of the state and felt greatly relieved. 

Time rolled on in this way. The lady’s mind was ill at 
ease planning: all the while how she would get rid of 
the hoys. One day in August she saw the w, iters of the new 
flood flowing on all sides in beautiful transparence, and a 
plan struck her at the sight. '• In the new waters the boat- 
race is a pleasant sport. How swiftly does a boat run over 
lomt distances all hurind under water! If these ho\ s hear of 
this amusement they will surely feel an enthusiastic desire to 
see the race. Tiien I will appoint a pet son to drown them 
in the river.’" 

After planning in this way she sent for the public 
executioner and privatOy discussed the matter with him. 
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She said to the latter, “ I consider you a sincere well-wisher 
of mine. If you will do one thing for m(‘, I will reward you 
with a gift of 20 pnrns of land duly e.^ecuted by a document. 
You are to keep this stricdly secret and swear to me that _you 
will do so.” The e-Kecutioner promised to do as she desired, and 
•said, “ If I get 20 puras of land, there is no work in the world 
which I cannot do and of this I assure you, most esteemed lady'.” 
Then she whispered to him her foul intention and he agreed to 
carry out her wishes. He returned horn i. The Begum then 
gave orders to a carpenter, promising him a good reward, to 
prepare a pleasure-hoit of the “ Mni/ni'pinkJii type” (the prow 
of which was like a peacock). Alai and Dulal were to go hy this 
pleasure-boat to see the boat-race. The yimjurpanl'hi became 
ready and the princes were dressed in suitable attire. All 
kinds of edibles were placed in the boat. Tlie public execu- 
tioner sat at the helm and played the part of the captain. 
He rowed the boat and it entered the vast river. No city, 
no village could be seen near I)j'. Tlien the executioner came 
to the princes and '-aid, " Pray to Clod now. for your la>t hour 
has come. I am like death unto you. Vou two are to die 
in my' hands. I am to di-own you in rhi^ river now. Strange, 
that you could not perceiv- the wicked de-i^'ii of your step- 
mother ! y'our case no\i' i-' hopelc'-';. I am l o Ije i •‘\\ariied 

with 20 jjin'as of land ” .Mai and Dul il 'verc .^ei/pd nith 
terror at this stranite new-; and bitiraii lo i uni'nt and strike 
their breasts in utt;'r iriief. W'c could nut prrvi'ive the 
motive of the step-rnorher. .Vlas! if w' bad bad the least 
inkling of this, we nuuld ba\e fb'd tu some forejt and 
lived like two Pakirs there. Alas! wlntre is our mother gone 
and where is our dear father imw at this hour! we are going 
to lose our lives in this aliject manner. W’e do not lind fault 
with you, oh captain, in tliis matter. You are appointed to 
carry out orders. From u n- birth ne have heen miserable 'Uid 
liavt' sulfered trreatl.v. You m-iy still urant U' IdA if you ba\'e 
eetnpas'ion onus. Tliere will lie n me i:, tin [iil'iee to iiudil 
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the evening: lamp if we die. There is pone to sympathise with 
our father in his "reat (lisire'>. She has been able to do all 
this because she is our step-mother. Says Alansur Baiyati, the 
poet. The wickedness of a step-mother is pi’overbial.” “ If 
our mother had haU," they lamented. •• a sLster, she would have 
taken cave of U' and proteete \ us at the hour of danger with her 
life. If our fatlier had bad a sister she would have kept us like 
treasure near her bosom. If our motlier had had a sister-in- 
law, sht' would have watched im nigiu and day and would not 
hate allowed us to step out of the housi*. Alas ! we had none 
in the house exc-ept the step-mother." 

Alai clasped the feet of tlie executioner and said, ‘“Kill 
me hut set Dulal free ” and Dalai said, “ Torture me to 
death anv wav you like but save mv brother's life.” The 
executioner said, "A plague on you! I will kill both.” 
Then they fell at his feet praying for mercy and cried so 
piteously that even a stone would have melted at their sorrow. 
Then the executioner retlected, “ If I leave them here far 
away from home, their lives would be saved and they would 
certainly not visit the palace again after this. YVliy should 
I commit this heinous crime if I can .safely spare two innocent 
souls.” 

AVith twelve ships a big merchant was coming that way 
on the river from the opposite direction of the tide, in order 
to purchase rice. The public executioner called out and 
explained to him privately something about the hoys. The 
merchant took the hoys into his custody, and the executioner 
then returned home. 

There is a viilaue n lined Kajalkanda on the hank of 
the Uhanii. riicn* li\ed a well-to-do peasant named Hira- 
dlia. who was a nliole-sale dealer in paddy. He sold a 
bundled pni-'is of raw paddy every year. There was not 
another dealer ns ^roat as he in the locality. The merchant 
purchased lice iroin lliradhar and sold the two boys to him. 
Alai and Dulal lived there with I lirailliar and though they 
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M’ere princes tliey had to tend cows in the pastures the 
whole day and undt r^o ifreat hardships being allowed food 
only twice. Alai in great sorrow tied away from the place. 

LI. 1-112. 


On the banks of the Ldianu lived Lew an Sekt'nder. the 
lord of 12 forests and 13 inlsahited areas. The Lewan was 
very fond of hunting. Iii fact when he hunted birds, he 
lost all sense of the outside world. He was one day wander- 
ing in the forests hunting birds in large nunib(‘rs and 
happened to espy the lad (Alai) under a tree. He was pleased 
with his handsome looks and took him to liis palace. The 
lad proved of great service to him, doing all kinds of work, 
but if his master oflfered him wages, he would not accept 
any. The Dewan suspected that the boy belonged to some 
noble family, but when he asked him any question about his 
parentage, Alai observed a scrupulous silence, and this troubled 
the Dewan Sahib very much. When, how’ever, he insisted on 
paying him wages the boy would say, “Where is the hurrj, 
my lord, for it V I will take them all at one time, let them 
accumulate. I will seek momw in proper time. Kindly do 
not fail to pay me then.” I here was no wmrk, however hard, 
that Alai was not prepared to do for the Dewan. He did his 
duties with his whole might even at the risk of his life. Every 
one praised him for his whole-hearted service to his lord. 

The Dewan suspected tlie boy to be the scion of a high 
family and woos even willing to offer him one of his two 
daughters, Mamina and Amina. But his difficulty was 
apparent : until he knew of his parentage, how could lie do 
that ? If he asked Alai, he would by no means admit that he 
belonged to a high family. He would simply say that he 
was the son of a very ordinary person. But how could such 
a boy he horn of an ordinary man?— the Dewan tlmught and 
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would never believe it. He was ever more troubled in his 
mind as he thought over the question. 

Twelve years passed away in this way and one day Alai 
wanted his wages that had accumulated during the long time. 
The l)ewan wanted him to state in what shape would he like 
to accept them. 

Ai.al, 

“ There is a city called Baniachong. It is my wish that 
I should build my house in the beautiful lands adjoining that 
city. Kindly give me 500 men to do this work and along 
with these workers 200 soldiers to safeguard my interest there. 
The Dewan of that place is Sonafar. If need be I will fight 
with him and build the house.” 

Dewan Sekender consented to his lequest and gave him 
the help he desired. 

LI. 1-12. 


VI 

Now, be pleased to hear something about the city of 
Baniachong. Dewan Sonafar bitterly lamented the loss of his 
sous after they had been sent away from tlie city by his wicked 
Begum. They were like the ribs of his heart. “ Oh, how 
cruel for them to leave the world prematurely ! They have 
left no token by which I may sootlie my soul ! ” — he cried 
constantly and became reduced to a skeletcm. During his last 
years his wife caused him great trouble by her bad treatment. 
She, however, bore him one son. Leaving them the Dewan one 
day went k his own true home. The young prince succeeded 
him in the Gad;, but the noble hou.se became ruined at Sonafar’s 
death. His Begum appointed new ministers and officers after 
her choice dismissim? the old ones. These new officers twisti'd 
their moustache", in a fashionable way and did not doanv work. 
They, however, regularly drew their salaries. When things 
were in this ^tate Alai came to the eity wifli his men. He 
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appointed 500 day labourers to build his hou‘je in the suburbs 
of the city and two hundred soldiers surrounded the place and 
guarded it. Day and night the work went on incessantly 
without any obstruction. 

When the report of this reached the city of Baniachong, 
the ministers and other officers of state were highly enraged. 
They sent a man to Alai calling for due Xajai' and and rent. 
Alai dismissed the man without paying anything with these 
words, “ I am building this house in the lands of my father, 
what nonsense do you speak about Najar and rents ^ ” Some 
soldiers were sent to bind him hand and foot and dra'.; him to 
the Court. 

Next followed a hard contest between Alai’s men and the 
soldiers of the city. The latter were taken by surprise and 
defeated. Alai took possession of the palace and became 
Dewan in the place of his father. 

The soldiers and other men of Dewan Sekender received 
due rewards and returned to their own town. On getting the 
report of all this, Sekender sent a proposal to Alai offering 
him the hands of one of his daughters. He did not stop there 
but himself paid a visit to Baniachons: and insisted on the 
proposed match. Alai said in reply, “ 'I'here is a brother of 
mine who lives somewhere in the country, [ am feeling a threat 
pain in my heart for him. If [ can get him hack, I will 
marry. AAe are two brothers and we will marry your two 
daughters. But first let me seai’ch and find him out.” 

After this, Alai went alone in quest of his lost 
brother. He disguised himself as a very humble jierson and 
wandered from place to [)lace. ^lany a river did he cross, 
many jungles and marshes. And though he suffered great 
privations and anxieties he could by no means secure any 
information about his brother. 

One day he sat to take rest under a fig tree near a marsh. 
Near about him played the cow-boys who had let their charges 
graze at large in the pastures around. 
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They sometimes played and ihen sat and sing togethei'. 
So sweet was theii' song that it pleased the ears. Al ter some 
stray songs, they sang a ballad in chorus which was to this 
eflect. A Pewan had two sons. His begum died leaving 
them helpless. The Dewan took a second wife. This 
wicked woman, on some pretext, sent the hoys to the river 
in order to drown them, 'riicrc by the "race of God, 
however, their lives were saved. A peasant took them into 
his care. The elder brother tied away to some city and the 
younger one cried day and niglit but could tind no clue as to 
where he had gone.” 

When Alai heard this son", tears begati to flow from his 
eyes without restraint. Then he approached the cow-bo_i s and 
asked, “Who has tauglit you this song, my good lads:” They 
said, “ The man who tau"ht us tliis song has not come to-day 
with us to tend the cows. In yonder peasant's house he lives. 
If, sir. you wish to see him you may "o by this path.” 

Going to tlie house pointed out by the cow-boys Alai 
met Dulal. I'hey .-tood face to face and had no difficulty in 
recognising each other. 


An.vi.. 

“Oh my brother, you are dear to me as life, come with 
me to enjoy jointly the state of our father. I have settled 
everythin" about our marriage. ( )n returning home let us 
marry and be sidtled in life.” 


Dt 

I have married .a ])easant‘s daughter. She lias borne me a 
son. I have named him Suraj-Jamal. ily father-in-law has 
given us some small land as a dowry. How can I think of 
leaving mv wife and son I Aladina. my wife, is dear to me 
as life. It will be unfair to leave her; and how can I. dear 
brother, do such an unrighteous act ? 
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Alal. 

“ But if you give her a lettei- (jf divorce it will not he 
unfair. A"ou will be clear in the eyes of God. If you live here, 
our social status will Ire lost. AVliat is the < 40 od of this life 
if one loses one’s position in society'" 

When Dulal heard all this he thought over the matter for 
some time in his mind and called for his brother-in-law, 
Madina’s brother. He related the whole story to him and 
gave him a letter of divorce to be made over to his sister. 
He did not wait to take leave of Madina or see her once 
before his departure but accompanied his brother, and both of 
them returned to Baniachung with a trladsome heart. 

Uewau Sekender heard of their return and came to 
Baniachung to settle the date of marriage. Alai and "Dulal 
were dressed in their best attire and they marched at the 
head of a grand ])ri)cession. Elepliants, horses and camels, 
archers, sportsmen and soldiers armed with lonu’ sticks went 
in due order. Alai and Dulal were >een in their shining 
dress in the midst of the procession. Behind them went the 
drummers beating diums. Alai and Dulal arrived at the house 
of Dewan Sekender ai\d duly married his two daughters. 
Mamina was married to Alai .and Amina to Dulal. The rites 
were performed according to the rules laid down in the 
scriptures. They returned home, discharged the duties of 
the state and lived happily. 

God has now brought a change over their firrtune and 
their sorrows are at an end. 

Id. I-9I. 


* 






\u 

AYhen beautiful Madina got the letter of divorce, she 
laughed at it taking it f(;r a mere joke and woulu not believe it 
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at all. “ It is impossible that my husband should leave me as 
long as he lived. It is a mere trick to try my devotion. 
How can he forget his own Madina whom he loves wdth his 
whole soul ? He will not be able to live parted from me 
for any length of time. Surely he will come back after a few 
days.” 

She anxiously awaited his return. Every morning she 
arose from her bed with the thought, “ Surely he will come 
to-day ” — and then put off her expectations to the next day. 
Thus many days passed between expectations and disappoint- 
ments. To-day she prepares cakes with palm fruits and the 
next day busies herself in preparing fried rice. One day she 
makes curds of a superior quality, which she carefully keeps in 
store for him. With excellent rice of sludi crops she prepares 
fine chira which she pla' es in a clay vessel. This she keeps 
in a hanging rope-shelf expecting his return. Every day 
she prepares dainties to the best of her power, longing for his 
quick return. But alas, the dear husband of her heart does 
not come back ! Good fish she has reserved in the tank and 
the best of chicken in her yard in expectation of him. But he 
never returns to his house ! “ Alas, what fault have I done 

to you that you have so cruelly left me — .she said to herself, 
and thus six long months pas.sed. She is now in great 
agony of heart and does not see any way out of her 
distress, “ My son Suraj Jamal is dearer to him than life. 
I will send him to that city where he has become the Dewan. 
In Meal or woe throu<jh all changes I am his partner 
in life. Impossible tliat be will leave or forget me. In due 
time he M’ill surely take me to him.” Still feeding herself 
with hope in this way she ctilled her brother to her presence 
one day and said. “ I h.we no secret to impart to you, dear 
brother. Go with my darling child Sura] and bring a message 
from my husband. Tell him everything about me and hear 
M'hat he has to say.” Saying this she sent him to Baniachong 
and the child Suraj accompanied him. 
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Near the great bungalow with twelve gate-ways they 
met Dulal in the path. Dulal, of course recognised them 
but said to them in whispers, “ Don’t stay here. Return 
to your home. 1 shall be greatly distressed and lowered in the 
estimation of my men if you stay here any more. You have 
some agricultural lands. Go liv'e upon those. Don’t come 
back to this city of Baniachong. There you will live com- 
fortably. Here do not, I pray, humiliate me in the eyes of 
my people by your presence. Do not tarry a moment and fo>- 
my sake do this. I shall be put to great shame if my people 
come to know of all this.” 

Greatly disappointed at Dulal’s words they returned home 
with sad hearts. Suraj was in great pain and wept all the 
way, and related the story to his mother with tears. Sad 
was she at what she heard. She sobbed out to herself, “ Oh 
Allah, what is this that you have written in my forehead ? 
Like a bird that came from the jungle, he has fled away to 
the jungle. The pet bird — dearer than life, has gone away 
carrying off all the joy of my heart, nay my very life with him. 
My heax’t has become like a stone in having to bear this severe 
stroke of misfortune and live alone in this house.” 

“ For a single day you could not, my dear, live parted 
from me ! How have you the heart now to treat me in this 
way ? ” Then came a train of associations to her mind. 

“ In the good month of November, favoured by the 
harvest- goddess, we both used to reap the autumnal paddy in 
a hurry lest it should be spoilt by flood or hail-storra. 

“My dear husband used to bring home the paddy and I 
spread them in the sun. Then we both sat down to husk the 
rice. Oh my husband, dear as my life, how could you be so 
cruel as to forget the past and go far away ? In December 
when our fields would be covered with green crops, my duty 
was to keep watch over them with care. I used to fill his 
hooka v>'\th water and prepare tobacco; — with this in hand 
I lay waiting, looking towards the path, e.xpecting him ! Ah 
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my dear husband, where are you now! I am dying for you. 
Can’t you feel in your heart what I am suffering? 

When my dear husband made the fields soft and muddy 
with water for transplantation of the new rice-plants, I used to 
cook lice and awaited his return home. When he busied 
himself in the fiehls for this purpose, I handed the 
green plants over to liim for replanting. How warmly 
did he praise my alacrity in all this work I How could you 
have the heart, my husband, to forget the past. I burn with 
grief as I recollect these small things. Was it a mere 
passing dream that you helped me to dream ? Will 
everything vanish leaving me the memory of your cruelty 
alone r 

“ In December the biting cold made us tremble in all 
our limbs ; mv husband used to rise earlv at cock-crow and 
water the fields of slwli crops. I carried fire to the fields and 
when the cold became unbearable, we both sat near the fire 
and warmed ourselves. We reaped the shall crops together in 
great haste and with great care. How happy we were when 
after the day’s work we retired to rest in our home.” 

When she recollected, these little things tears flowed 
from the eyes of Yladina unchecked. 

"How could you be so cruel, my husband r ” She said 
to herself again and again. " Here do I cry alone for you. He 
used to cut and remove the straw and the thorny plants, and 
I brought water to the fields. Both of us would thus work 
together in the day-time. Such a dear lord has left me, 
the unfortunate one ! How will it be possible for me to live ? 
'there is not another Avoman in the Avhole world as miserable 
as myself. Alas I Avho is it that has set fire to my fields of 
ripe crops? What is the good of this cursed life? The cage 
is here but my bird has fled away.” 

Thus she cried day and night and passed her days in 
great unhappiness. She gave up taking her meals and always 
said, ‘‘Alas ! alas!” Then she became insane. She spoke 
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incoherent words. Sometimes she laughed and sometimes she 
cried and often she clapped her hands and sang. 

She hardly took any food and became reduced to a 
skeleton. Her beauty faded away, her form lost its loveliness. 
After all this one day all her sorrows came to an end. She 
Avas a nymph of heaven and went to her own abode. Near 
her dead body lay poor Suraj Jamal — the hapless child ; his 
face floated in tears. 

The neighbours assembled and dug a grave for her. 
They read the usual texts from the scriptures and buried her 
after performing the customary rites. 

LI. 1-112. 


YIII 

Having dismissed his darling .son Suraj from his presence, 
Hulal reflected, “ He is dear to me as my life-blood. How 
cruel of me to give him up I How is it possible for me to 
give him up and how is it possible for me to live parted 
from my beautiful Madina ! AVhat will she say when she 
hears of my treatment r Surely she will feel great pain. She 
who sacrificed every comfort of her life in order to win my 
love is deserted by me for no fault. Oh '. with what heart 
shall I give her up ? She was dear as my life, the ever-trusted 
partner of my sorrows. Alas', how heartlessly have I deserted 
her! Her father had offered her hand to me in the hope 
that I would make her happy. AYith this object in view he 
made me htur to all his lands and property. [ have given pain 
to my dear Madina. An ungrateful wretch am I to have 
done so; and my place will l)e in hell for this piece of 
treachery. For the pleasures of this world which will last only 
for a day, I have courted eternal hell. No, I must not do 
this, t am going to fall at her feet and crave her pardon.” 

He thought in this way and disclosed his thoughts neither 
to his new wife nor to his brother Alai. He started from 
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home one day all alone without taking his men or any soldiers 
with him. 

When he set out he heard a sneeze from behind. So he 
stopped a while and then started again. He saw an oilman 
before him and on the right he saw a fox heavy with its young 
ones. Overhead he heard ravens croaking, and a vulture 
startled him with its shrill cry. When he saw all these bad 
omens he thought within himself, “ I do not know what is in 
my luck to-day ; why is it that I see all these inauspicious 
signs ? ” 

Gradually he came near his old home. He saw the pet 
cow of Madina standing on the way. Evidently she was not 
served with grass or water. She was lowing. He was 
sorry to see her in that condition. Then he recollected the 
past. When Madina was only six, she used to visit the 
houses of her neighbours but always with Alai. For a 
moment she would not part with him. In the mcnth of April, 
her mother let the bird Bulbul fly up to the sky and she ran 
to Alai and asked him to help her to catch it. When the 
bird was caught, they put it in the cage and reared it with care. 

He saw the empty cage. It lay uncared for in the 
compound and the pet bird of their childhood piteously 
moaned from the house-top. He said to the bird, “ Why is 
it, dear bird, that yoar eyes look red ? Is it for Madina that 
you have wept ? Alas, will jou tell me, dear bird, where she 
has gone ! ” 

Last May, they had both planted young mango plants. 
He and Madina used to w'ater them every day. There were 
the plants eaten up by cattle. Surely no one had taken care 
of them. 

Their pet cat mewed in the house and the cows lowed in 
the shed. “ They are all here but where is she — the joy of 
my eyes ? ” 

No one seemed to be in the house. Over the straw-roof 
of that lonely cot, the ravens croaked “ kd — kd.” 




The Weeping Willow of the Graveyard 



“ The boy covered his eyes with one hand and with the 
other pointed to the "rave.” 

lieirana M(i<Una, p. 311 
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He called Madina aloud. No one was there to ^ive him 
any response. Then he searched for her on all sides. 

AVhen Suraj Jamal, who lay in a corner of the house, 
half-dead with cpi-ief, heard his father's voice, he came out and 
saw him. Dulal asked him, “ “Where is Madina ? ’’ The hoy 
covered his eyes with one hand and with tlie other pointed to 
the grave. Then the child sat down helplessly on the bare 
earth and began to cry for his mother. 

Dulal went near the "rave and lay prostrate on it. He 
sobbed out, “Oh my God, uhat a judgment has fallen on me? 
I have killed my wife myself. My place should be in 
the worst of hells. Here in this world there is no place 
for me.” 

“ Oh my Atadina, dearer than life, arise and speak to me, 
I will not give pain to your heart any more. If I could get 
you back, my darling, I would treasure you in my bosom and 
for a moment never leave you. Arise and speak to me. If 
you will not, take me to where you have gone. I am now put 
to great shame for having done this foulest deed. Leave this 
grave and return to me. How can I live in this world without 
you ? If you will not be kind to me nor love me as you used 
to do — still take me to vou. Is it not true that you could 
not live parted from me for a moment ! Now I beseech you, 
give me a place at your feet. I cannot bear ray great sorrow. 
I am guilty in your eyes, it is true, but how can you forget 
your own Sura] ? He cries for you day and night. He is 
wasted for want of food.” 

He turned a Fakir and Avept day and night in great 
sorrow. “ It seems as if the rihs of my heart had been taken 
away. These line trees that adorn the earth, and the stars of 
the sky look dark as dark night to my eyes. The river has run 
dry. The stone has melted. Oh ! where shall I find her 
again ? where shall I go ? I am not going back to the city 
of Baniachong. This earth is sacred to me. Here shall I 
stay the rest of my life on this grave of Aladina. 
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“ Oh ye men, tell my brother Alai who is dear to me as 
life that the unfortunate Dulal will not return home. I was a 
Fakir in my early years and I shall turn a Fakir again. My 
heart has been rent in twain for Madina. 

“ If I had not written that letter of divorce nor 
married again, she would not have left me ! I committed a 
perfidious act for the sak(' of Dewanship. For the dust of this 
earth I have given up a true diamond. 

“ From infancy she had been my darling. She would turn 
mad if for a moment she did not see me. For twelve years 
we lived together. Now this world is a hell to me without 
her.” 

So did Dulal lament over his lot. He built a small straw- 
house over the grave of Madina and lived like a Fakir there. 
He left his Dewanship and became an ascetic. He did not 
return to Baniachong. Now. my friends, take heed, the last 
^f all is the grave. 

Stone melted at the sorrows of Dulal. JaMl Gdin, the 
linger sings this tragic song. 


LI. 1-124. 
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CAL NOT£s 

Regarding the pia: 

. in ih*- Ballads and those 

connecte< v * = 

■ Singers (See Map). 

Ar'ii,.; 

S i.-;; - ut Kij-iiC-i'ganj, ‘'U 

.. ; v.^i i .liadii'.i h' iiii'f' to the 
■ o’: , I Afalua 1 '. 4 ■£' 

- 1 , t-w- • v_t ot Hir.iJhar, — fathe; 
M’.b.u 

■! :1-- *! . Ii 'l'ti'.-wo-t. Ill; bveudua 

S'-e I’ri'ia- •- t'l MaUio, j>. ijO). 

Asbujia the native vi'lau’' 

• ,f ■■'■.iiger Sl'ibu Gayen. S miles to the 
iio'tii ■'! Kendua, 

Baghrar Hawor ... 

!■ ’.he Suh-di\ision ol' Netroko'ia, 
IVwai! Bhabiia (.Preface, p. 145). 
'I'laditioiially known to be a rent-free 
gift to Bagliia by tlie Dewaii Shahebs. 

Bamangaon 

In Susang. Soiitli of the Garo-hilK 
(See Preface to Mahua, p. iii.) 

Bauiankaudi, Badiat' DigLi, L lua- 

East of Talar Iluor in the Netrakona 

kaiidi and Thakurba^ii' bliita. 

Sub-division. The three last were 
the wards of the village of Baman- 
kandi (Mahua, pp. 2, 4, 9). The 
village of Batnankandi has disapjieared 
with its wards. Bat there are still 
mounds of earth traditionally known 
by these names. 

Baskhai 

Ill the *^iib-division of Kishorganj, 
probably written as Bangsbai in the 
te.\t by the mistake of the scribe, near 
the liver Siitia (Malua, Bengali text, 
p. 92) .5 or t) inihs from Arulia. 
There is an old lancla road leading 
from Ba^khai to Arulia the native 
village of Cband Biuod. 
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Basali the uative village of 
Biprabarga oi Bipiafjraiu 

Boragaou j. •• 

Devpiir ). ;) 

Dhalaikona ht! 

Dhola 41^ 

Galachipa the native village of 

Haluaghat 

Ingua, Katar, Gopal Nagar 
Jahangiipur 

Jahangirpur, the native village.'! 
Jaliar Haor 

Jigatola the native Milage of .i 


the r-inger Abdul Ga\en. 
the poet Kanka. (Lila and Kanka 
p. 210), '^ee Kanka’s Vidyabunder. 
Aai'HMi'' Deb. one of the earliest writers 
.,! the M nnasa-cnlt. 

ktiiaiani'' iinele. iKenaraiii, p. 170). 
lu the S ib-d'Msion of Kishorgaiij, 16 
III le- t ■ t!it T!orlli-east of the Head- 
ip.art- 

>Le rrel'f-. to IMaliia (p. oO; and 
Ir.ti' duct’or (p. xciv), 

Ii ^<Pllokola, 12 miles to the north ol 
Jahai gi'j iir. — the rnar»h to whieL 'hi 
wu- h\l by Maltia. 

of .\bJ il tlaun, author of the ballad 
Monhar Kliati Dewan in the Sub- 
d'visi'n of Kishorganj, 11 miles to the 
ive'. of Head-qiiailers. 

Ill the Sadar S'lh-division, Mv meusing, 
I’Kibahli the iiat i\ (‘ place ei Maiiik 

■ .iklje ^i ol ' Ivaiuaiti 1 tSee li.iio., 

p. -ev 'l 

Sp. Pi- ;„<-e te 2 'a I’.J U 

Intn.-i'ictier q, \\i ' 

1.1 *1 e .■'.ll! n '101. ■; tl,-! '. i .'1 

’ll tr.'lp' , • h- I'h iM- , j , 

■i tail.-'. , M . , , , I L, 

I l.-v in J ’ 1 

Ml luiaii .’hi' . . , , - , j,| 

• ’ 'okoi 

Ill Ki'hoiu-o _ n, i-i, 

attach..; , \ -i ■ ,ai m, ;k-i,,u-a:ii 
( '.into I \ , I 

;gii tiaie", a . ,,t tin- halhid' 

Ihe.ear. i wo iil'ige.- of thi' name, 
MW S m.lfs to the outh of Netrokona 
and another 32 miles to its north in 
Susang. 
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Kajal Kanda 

Kalika the Dative villai»e of 

Kavi Chandrapur ,, ,, 

Mashua ,, 

Padamsri „ „ 

Paneh Piter hhita 

Patwaire or Patuar 

Puklinfia 

Kaghunatlipur and Kahnia 
Ransjehaptir 

River Kansfsa 


Probably same as village Kfijla or. 
the Dhauu. (See Gevtana JfacitM, 

p, 300). 


the singer Bipin Gayen. 

■i Ka.tsfi.a, 

about 30 milts ;o the 

town <i£ Mvmei’.sine. 

’a* •! Ji c:' ; : 

,\zim Gaten, a s pgtr ■ 
Near Ktndua. 

■I the b-il !i'C. 

R'lrasankar Dhopa T.r' !. ;! 

riLa — c.'. 

It Is in the Sub-in 

J l\ • ‘ y.T j;l.i 

Pasam Bewa, a -h get ol 

the :s 

Near J.ihangit; ^ i (S' 
Mahia, p. hi), 

■e Pi't 

Near Biprabai-a. The 

I'lac'e l.ci c 

the I’ir had built a ino 
and Lila, , ’21 0. 

M(ile, Kauk.i 

In the Suh-'rn I'l j!i .1 K'- 

lior-aiii itlu.i'.t 

!•; miles •. -j;, 

.f -he ii- !■ 

i| nu te! — : i’.- , 1 ', • 

' 1.. : . 

Baugsiu a".’ ■ ■ ■(' 


ila-t I’ati'. 

Sii!i-ii\ is . - . ' ’ '.-i, . ' 


See Ihrface rv-i'.i.:. 

tiitiod'ietion. !■ i". 

.. . 

.Menitoiit. ‘ ;>) !:■ - 


.'j;. Ki’.ili.i -M , 1 i'c 


Si cl ‘ - N' 

ii' ’ ' ta'i'ia 

IC \mb!r' r.i 

M.ih .1 a 

fit-:; .-tl; - ■ ' . ' ' i a’ IV- 


■it'-i't *iu ■; ' ^ ■ . .i' 


In ti.e S ti-'itv i''< -t \ 

. *!,'e . 

Kishorg.-i: M ih. 

■ j ' f ’ ' a bl a’ico 

of the Megh.t a , a:;-. .’'la bra 

p. 301). 


River Hhami 
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Hiver Phuleshwari 


River Raji or Rajeshwari 


Sachail the native village of 
Sanchail „ ,, 

Thakurkona ,, ,, 


Near Hatiiar (See Preface to Kenaran:. 
p. 1C5). The river into ^»hich Keiiit- 
ram threw a!! his wealth. 

Near Kendu in Netrokoua — on tlie 
banks of which the dead body of Liia 
was cremated. 

of Bipin Gayen, in Kishorganj. 

Raban Gayen in Kishorganj, 16 miles 
to the north of Kishorganj. 

the poetess Sula Gayen. In the Sub- 
division of Netrokona. 
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